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Cheese Slices 


Pour cooked Cream of Wheat into a bread tin, chill and slice. 


Place slices of American cheese of equal size on top of Cream of 


Wheat and sprinkle with paprika. Place under the broiler until 


the cheese melts; serve immediately 





$100 





Salmon Loaf 


1 cup cooked Cream OF WHEAT 
I can salmon 2 eggs 
Salt and pepper 


Mix beaten egg and salmon with Cream of Wheat; season with 
salt and pepper. Bake in a greased bread tin about forty minutes. 
Serve with egg sauce and garnish with parsley 


O 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


2 cups cooked Cream or WHEAT 1 green pepper, 


6 ripe tomatoes chopped 
3, tablespoons butter, salt and 4 cup celery, 
pepper cut fine 


Fry celery and pepper in butter five minutes, add to cooked Cream 
of Wheat and season with salt and pepper. Stuff tomatoes with 
Cream of Wheat and bake one-half hour 





for new recipes! 


Splendid cash prizes to be awarded 





CREAM OF WHEAT Cookies 


ERE isa chance, now, toearn two fine cash awards. 
H A little thought, a little time, a little origi- 
nality, and they may be yours! 

Women everywhere know Cream of Wheat as a 
breakfast cereal. Now, we want all women, the 
country over, to know about the many other delight- 
ful ways you can serve it. 

What can you suggest? Can you conjure up a 
dish that’s delicious to eat, easy and inexpensive to 
make? If so, you can expect to share in the cash 
prizes we are offering for just such dishes! 

A total of 108 prizes will be given. 54 prizes in 
Class I, are offered for dishes which will appeal to 
grown-ups; 54 in Class II for dishes for growing 
children. 

Naturally Class II dishes will be more simple than 
Class I. For instance, we show here, as dishes 
which grown-ups like, Salmon Loaf, Stuffed Toma- 
toes and Cheese Slices. Appropriate dishes for 
children are Cream of Wheat Cookies and Apple 
Pudding. 

Here then, is your chance, not only to win two 
prizes, but to help all 
women solve the eternal 
question of how to pro- 
vide food that is both 
delicious and nourishing. 

For Cream of Wheat 
supplies a rich store of 
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in two classes of recipes 


1. Dishes for grown-ups 
2. Dishes for growing children 


Can you originate a recipe that is as delicious 

to eat, as easy and economical to: make as the 

dishes shown here? If so, you can win a prize 
in each of the two classes! 





These prizes will be given 
in each class 


JUP tag tel 20:0 71: ae ee $100 
MOO) Nt 25 7 Re 75 
i) Ca) 21 oy | Ree ee 50 
JECOLOS us €) 620 4 ne 25 
Prery Prizes, PACH. occcscsecccesassscsesoose 5 


Read this information carefully! 
1. Contestants may enter in both classes. 


2. Any kind of recipe using Cream of Wheat as a principal 
ingredient may be submitted. You may submit as many 
as you wish. 


3. Recipes will be judged primarily on deliciousness of dish. 
Ease and economy of making will also be considered. 


4. Contest closes August 10, 1925. No entries considered 
after Midnight August 10. 


5. Judges will be Miss Ruth Lehman, University of 
Chicago; Miss Frances Winans, Domestic Science Con- 
sultant, Chicago, and Miss Ione Wyse, Domestic Science 
Authority, Chicago. 


6. Send only the recipes, written plainly on one sheet of 
paper, to the Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
No photograph of dish is necessary. 


7. In case two or more recipes in the same class are judged 
equally good, the full amount of the prize tied for will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 


8. Prize winners will be announced in January magazines. 











Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 





Apple Pudding 


vital energy to the body; and in addition, is so simple 
and easy to digest it is used by diet specialists for 
babies and children. 

First of all, send for our new recipe book (free), 
make some of the dishes suggested there—then see 
how much better you can do! Make a dish that 
your husband will like; then another for the chil- 
dren. Perhaps both will be prize winners! 


If you wish, you may send along a letter telling 
why you think your recipe best fills the require- 
ments of the contest and why it should win first 
prize. (This is entirely optional, however, and is 
not a rule of the contest.) 


Put on your apron and your thinking cap now; 
call up your recipe lore and your ingenuity. Your 
chances are splendid! Contest closes August 1o. 
Winners will be announced in January magazines. 


Send coupon for recipe book 


Fill out and mail coupon or write today 
forournewrecipe book. We will alsosend 
a sample box of Cream of Wheat con- 
taining enough to make any one recipe 
or for four full servings. If you are a 
mother, you will be interested in our 
booklet on children’s diet. All are free. 








Cream of Wheat Company 

Dept. 207, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
oO Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, 
**50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.”’ 
oO Please send me, free, your booklet, ““The 
Important BusinessofFeedingChildren.” 


Please send me a free sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. 
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The better the music 
| the better the dancing 






: 
: Choose your own program, play as many 
: encores as you please and get perfect results 
- every time. That’s what you can do with a 
. Victrola and Victor Records, but that kind 
: of service isn’t to be had in any other way. 
: There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 


Look for these Victor trade marks 


ecco us-@ 


Victor Talking Machine lO Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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Is this what happens to 
your lovely silk things ? 


Y 


Even after one or two 
wearings, while not obvi- 
ously soiled, a silk gar- 
ment which comes into 
contact with the skin has 
in it enough perspiration 
acid to injure its delicate 
fibres and colors. And 
hamper-dampness_ keeps 
the acid moist and active. 


If only everyone real- 
ized how quickly silk 
things are faded, streaked 
—yes, actually destroyed— 
when allowed to lie hud- 
dled in the hamper with 
soiled linens and other 
household laundry, surely 
a lovely silk blouse would 
never find its way there! 






































is simple method protects 
delicate fabrics 


A quick tubbing in Ivory suds as soon as pos- 
sible after wearing will prevent acid action 
and premature wear by perfect cleansing. 
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HIS takes but a few minutes, and 


from soapy odor. They are safe from 


For a very special need— Ivory cannot hurt fabrics or colors, the dangers of carelessness. 4 
a sample, FREE : ; 3 
pe aes - sila no matter how often they ate washed, If it were not for the purity and a 
have . : os 
cicungnemanctier a Ranaiiee provided they can stand the touch of gentleness of Ivory you might think 7 


touch of pure water, let us send 
you a sample of Ivory Flakes 
to wash it with. We shall also 
send you a beautifully illus- 


’*trated booklet, “The Care of 


Lovely Garments”, which is a 
veritable encyclopedia of laun- 
dering information. Address a 
letter or postcard to Section 
7-GF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Your personal laundry 


Below are listed the washable 
articles in the wardrobe of the 
modern woman. 

Every one of these garments 
requires the care and protec- 
tion peosiiee by Ivory (cake 
or flakes). 


Silk stockings,* silk lingerie* 











pure water. Yet think what it means if 
you take care of your silk things this 
way! 

They wear longer. You have the lux- 
ury of fresh garments daily. You can 
manage beautifully on a very few fine 
garments. They come out unstained 
and unfaded. They are entirely free 


IVORY 























twice before subjecting your fragile gar- 
ments, or even your hands, to such 
frequent tubbings. But with Ivory, you 
don’t have to worry, for millions of 
women use Ivory on their faces, and a 
soap fine enough for your face is fine 
enough for the most delicate garments. 

Procter © Gamble 
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silk nightgowns* 9 9 44ho0 % PURE . 
silk blouses,* sweaters 
Scarves, dresses Pe 
handkerchiefs , a 
ties C} - 
cuffs and collar sets A K é < IVORy 2 A K E S 
Sports skirts sane 
silk negligées -— FLAKgs 
| * The garments indicated thus should be . é = 
= 4. Ivory suds as soon as possible 7 ‘ ; | — 
after they are worn. z 
i | quater | Have you ever considered this? 
a ‘ ef | A great many women do their entire house- 
a hold laundry with Ivory Soap—for their 
ie hands’ sake as well as for the sake of the 
clothes. Why not try Ivory for your weekly 
es ? 
Copyright 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati wash and other household tasks: 
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‘““NOW WE WON’T ARGUE ABOUT IT. 





mee |AREY JUDSON swung about on the high 
B21 stool behind the tall, ink-spattered 
f| cherry desk, and hitched up one long leg 
®! until the heel of the shoe upon the foot 
ffl attached to the leg was hooked over the 
241 upper round of the stool. Then, resting 
a 


the elbow of a long right arm upon the 
Lh mere | upraised knee, he lifted a hand—long 
and thin like the rest of him—drew down a lock of hair 
until it reached the bridge of his nose, twisted the end 
of the lock between his thumb and finger, and gazed 
drearily out of the office window. 

A snapshot of him taken in that attitude would have 
emphasized the angularity of his figure, the every-which- 
wayness of his thick, light brown hair, the odd manner in 
which his clothes managed not to fit him, although they had 
been made by a fashionable city tailor. It might have caught 
the lines between his brows and at the corners of his wide, 
pleasantly attractive mouth, perhaps a ghost of the expres- 
sion in his eyes, eyes which, in their dreamy wistfulness, 
were curiously reminiscent of those of Abraham Lincoln. In 
fact, such a snapshot would have been rather like a picture 
of the great President. Not, however, as to age, for Carey 
Judson was only thirty-four. 

His full name was James Carey Judson, as had been his 
father’s before him, which was, of course, the reason why 
he, the son, had always been called Carey. Capt. James 
Carey Judson—he had always been called, locally, ‘‘Cap’n 
Jim-Carey’’—was dead, had been dead several years. Carey 
had been very fond of his father, but ‘now he was thankful 
that the old gentleman was no longer living. Captain Jim- 
Carey had not wanted to die. His oldest son, on the contrary, 
would not have minded dying, but considered himself 
obliged to live. An odd fact, as the son thought of it, but 
very typical of the kind of world it was. 
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THAT’S WHAT YOU’RE GOING TO DO. 


Queer, Judson 


By JosEPH C. LINCOLN 


I/ustrated by Thomas Fogarty ; 


The room in which he sat was the office of J. C. Judson & 
Company. The desk and the stool and the old eight-sided 
clock on the wall were part of the office equipment purchased 
by Captain Jim-Carey when he gave up going to the Banks 
in 1851, and set up business there in Wellmouth, his native 
town. ‘J.C. Judson & Co.” was the name on the weather- 
beaten sign over the door of the good-sized building at the 
foot of Wharf Lane. The printed letter and bill heads in the 
desk drawer announced that “J. C. Judson & Co.’ were 
“‘Wholesale Dealers in Fresh and Salt Fish. Terms Thirty 
Days Net.’’ When Carey was a little boy he used vaguely to 
suppose that the ‘‘ Net’’ referred to the method by which the 
fish were caught. The ‘‘Co.’’ upon the letterhead and upon 
the sign had puzzled him then. He used to wonder if Mr. 
Ben Early, the manager, was the ‘‘Co.’’ or was it Jabez 
Drew, the wharf boss? When he asked his father, the latter 
only laughed. When he asked Jabez, Jabez solemnly ad- 
mitted that he was not only the “‘Co.,” but the entire es- 
tablishment. ‘I'm the company and the fish, too,”” vowed 
Mr. Drew. ‘Don’t you believe it? Why—why! I’m sur- 
prised! Don’t I smell as if I was wholesale fish?”’ 


HEAVE AHEAD AND GET UNDER WAY’’ 


He certainly did. For the matter of that, the whole 
building and the wharf and the neighborhood in which 
it stood reeked of fish. And at the end of the wharf lay 
always one and sometimes two or three schooners from 
which fish were being unloaded, or which were just 
starting after more fish. Carey had smelled fish ever 
since he could remember smelling anything. And he 
loathed the smell. He was loathing it now, as he sat 
upon the stool, looking out of the window. 

The outlook had changed little. It was very like what 
he remembered seeing through that window twenty-five 
years earlier. Jabez Drew was out there, chatting with 
the mate of the schooner. Jabez had changed, of course, 
since the days when his employer’s little son suspected 

him of being the ‘‘Co.” on the sign. Asa matter of fact the 
“Co.”’ was, and always had been, a fiction. Cap’n Jim-Carey, 
sole owner of the buildings and the wharf and fleet, had 
added the “and Company”’ to his name merely because he 
liked the looks of it. Since his death, George Judson— 
Carey’s brother, two years younger than he—who fell heir 
to the business, had left the lettering of the sign and the 
firm’s stationery as it was. Even his wife’s repeated declara- 
tions that it was ridiculous not to put his own name there 
where it belonged had, so far, been without effect. Which 
was unusual, for, as all Wellmouth knew and repeatedly said, 
Mrs. George Judson was boss in that family. 

The ancient, but reliable, eight-sided clock marked the 
time as half past five. The calendar hanging beside the 
clock was torn off to a Saturday in June of a year early in 
the eighteen-eighties. And Carey Judson, bachelor, thirty- 
four years old, college graduate—a far greater distinction in 
those days than now—so recently junior partner of Osborne 
& Judson, bankers and brokers, with offices in State Street 
in Boston—Carey Judson, now a bookkeeper in the employ 
of his younger brother, and occupying that by no means 
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exalted position merely because of the relationship, twisted 
the lock of hair between his finger and thumb and, as he 
gazed pessimistically out of the window, reflected that his 
first week’s labors in that employ were ai an end. 

Benjamin Early, store manager and George Judson’s 
trusted right-hand man, came briskly through the rear door 
leading from the warehouse and shipping rooms into the 
outer office. He walked smartly and precisely over to the 
closet in which the office employes of J. C. Judson & Co. 
were accustomed to hang their street apparel, removed his 
seersucker shop jacket, washed his hands at the sink beside 
the closet, and tenderly relaid and replastered, with the brush 
suspended by a chain from the hook by the mirror, the strands 
of hair bridging the waste places above his forehead. Then 
he turned again to the closet, took from the shelf a pair of 
celluloid cuffs, secured these to his wristbands with nickel 
cuff holders,.donned a respectable, almost pious, black coat 
and lifted from the same shelf an equally impeccable straw 
hat. Glancing toward the occupant of the desk stool, he smiled 
between two sets of regular and orthodox artificial teeth, and 
observed: ‘‘ Well, Carey, I think we can go home now.” 

Only two years before, when the junior partner of Osborne 
& Judson last visited, in that capacity, his native town, 
Early invariably addressed him as ‘“‘ Mr. Judson”’; and there 
was no condescension in the tone of the address then, quite 
the contrary. Carey, of course, had noticed the change, but 
he did not resent it. It wasa part, a to-be-expected part, of 
the general change in the world’s attitude toward him. 

He paused in the twisting of his forelock, and replied to 
Mr. Early’s observations with philosophic calm. ‘Yes, so 
it is,’’ he agreed. ‘Good night, Ben.” 


peed took a step toward the outer door. Then he hesi- 
tated and turned back. ‘‘Got along all right today, 
have you, Carey?” he inquired. 

“What? Oh, yes—yes. I have got along.” 

“No trouble with the books? Nothing has come up to— 
er—fuss you? Nothing you didn’t understand?” 

Judson shook his head. ‘‘ Well, Ben,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
want to say that, quite. There has been nothing that I 
haven’t thought I understood. That is the most I can swear 
to tonight.” 

The manager did not understand exactly, but he never 
admitted nonunderstanding of anything. ‘“‘That’s good— 
that’s very good,” he declared. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget what I’ve told you before, 
Carey,’ he added graciously. ‘At 
any time when anything happens— 
any little matter comes up that you 
ain’t—aren’t sure of, just come to me 
about it. Never mind whether I’m 
busy or not. Don’t let that keep you 
from speaking to me. I’ll be glad to 
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Judson family of whom Wellmouth was 
anything but proud. ‘George is the best 
there is,’’ he declared. ‘‘You ought to be 
proud of him.” 

‘““Yes—yes, indeed, we are. Oh, by the 
way, where is he? Has he gone home?”’ 

““George? No, he is in there—in the pri- 
vate office. Cap’n Higgins is with him.” 


der? Probably come to talk a little more about 
that seven hundred dollars of his. Humph! I won- 
der that George bothers with him. It isn’t any 
worse for him than it is for the rest. Oh, by the 
way, things are pretty well settled up for you by now, Carey, 
I presume likely. Eh?’’ 

Judson’s long body shifted uneasily on the stool. ‘‘I guess 
so,” he answered curtly. ‘‘Good night, Ben.”’ 

The manager did not take the hint. He looked as if he 
were about to make another little speech. Just then, how- 
ever, the outer door was pushed violently open and a plump, 
red-faced little woman bounced into the office, panting in 
her haste. 

“There!”’ she exclaimed triumphantly, “you ain’t all 
gone home, be you? I was afraid you would be. I was up to 
Sophy Bevin’s, and we got to talkin’ about this, that and 
t’other thing until I declare if I didn’t forget all about the 
time. And I don’t know’s I wouldn’t be forgettin’ it yet if 
her settin’-room clock hadn’t banged out six right ‘longside 
of my head. ‘My soul and body!’ says I. ‘Don’t tell me 
that’s six o’clock already! I was on my way down to George 
Judson’s store to pay my fish bill, and here I’ve set and set 
and now ’twill be too late to catch ’em ’fore they close up. 
It’s too bad!’ ‘No, ’tain’t too bad neither,’ Sophy says; ‘it’s 
all right. That clock’s all of fifteen minutes fast and you 
can fetch there yet, if you hurry.’ And if I ain’t hurried! 
Whew!”’ 

She paused to dab at her forehead with a crumpled hand- 
kerchief. Carey remembered and recognized her now. She 
was ‘‘one of those Blounts,’’ from the settlement in the 
woods beyond Wellmouth Neck, and was married to Uriel 
Hope, a member of “that Hope tribe” long resident in the 
same locality. 

Early spoke. ‘‘Come, ’Melie,’”’ he snapped impatiently, 
“what is it? Want to pay your bill, you say? All right, pay 





help you at any time.” 

““Much obliged, Ben. I’ll try not to 
come too often.” 

Mr. Early coughed. He was about 
to make a little speech, and when he 
made little speeches to the Sunday 
school of which he was superintendent 
he always prefaced them with coughs. 
“The bookkeeping in a wholesale fish 











business like ours is what you might 
call considerable — er — complicated. 
What makes it more mixed up and 
troublesome is the retailing we have to 
do. If it was left to me altogether’’— 
he spoke as if at least seven-eighths of 
it was left to him—‘‘I think I should 
do away with retailing. But Mr. 
Judson — George, I mean —doesn’t 
hardly like to give it up on account of 
the cap’n—your father—being so set 
on it, as you might say. Cap’n Jim- 
Carey always said that so long as his 
neighbors in Wellmouth wanted to buy 
fish for them and their families to eat, 
they should have the privilege of buy- 
ing it here. George and I have talked 
matters over a good many times since 
the old man—since the cap’n passed 
on, and, although we realize the bother 
of keeping two sets of accounts, 
George feels—we feel that we ought 
to go on doing it because it would 
please him. Now there ain’t a mite of 
use in a firm like ours here peddling 
out codfish to every Tom, Dick and 
Harry that wants to lug one home for 
dinner. And no profit that amounts 
to anything, either. It’s a pesky 
nuisance, and 4 





IS feelings were running away with 

him and he pulled them up with 
a jerk. “But there, there!” he said. 
“We hadn’t ought to complain, I sup- 
pose. Your brother George says oblige 
the neighbors for the cap’n’s sake, so 
we keep on obliging ’em. He’s a very 
fine man, Mr. George Judson is. Well- 
mouth is proud of him.” 

It may have been an over-tender 
conscience working upon a sensitive 
imagination, but to Carey Judson it 
seemed as if the emphasis in Ben 
Early’s concluding sentence was upon 
the last word in that sentence. He 
suspected that it might be intended 
as a dig in the ribs of a member of the 


AS A MAN HE WAS A COMPLETE FAILURE, BUT AS A 
HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN A PRETTY DECENT, PERHAPS 

























“‘Cap’n Tobe? Sho! What does he want, I won- “8 : 


GULL—WELL, HE BELIEVED 
EVEN A SUCCESSFUL GULL 
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it right here at the desk. 
Mr. Judson’ll take care 
of you.” 

Mrs. Hope moved toward the desk, but she moved slowly 
and with evident reluctance. She paused and opened a reti- 
cule which looked as if it were made of oilcloth, extracting 
therefrom a dirty piece of paper—evidently the bill—and a 
very small packet of equally dirty bank notes, folded and re- 
folded. She moved forward again until she stood before the 
opening in the grille. 

Carey Judson extended a hand toward that opening. “ All 
right, Mrs. Hope,”’ he said, ‘‘give it to me. I'll take it.” 


UT the lady did not give it tohim. Instead, clutching the 

notes and the bill in her hand, she turned her troubled 
countenance toward the manager. ‘‘Is—is it all right to pay 
it to—to him, Mr. Early?” she asked anxiously. 

“Why, of course it is. Come on, Amelia, come on! 

“T—I’m payin’ it in money,” she said. ‘‘’Tain’t no check, 
it’s money.” 

Early laughed impatiently. ‘‘ We’d just as soon have your 
money as your check any day, ’Melie,”’ he declared. “‘ Maybe 
a little sooner. It’s all right; give it to Mr. Judson.” 

Carey Judson smiled. ‘‘ You don’t quite understand, Ben,” 
he said. “Pay Mr. Early, if you had rather, Mrs. Hope. 
You had rather, hadn’t you?”’ 

’Melie G. hesitated. ‘‘I—I’d just as soon,” she faltered. 

Early looked puzzled. ‘What in the world ——”’ he de- 
manded. 

Judson was still smiling. ‘Just sound business caution on 
her part,”’ he observed. ‘If you don’t mind, Ben. 
Thanks.” 

He slid from the stool and started over to the window. 
Early impatiently jerked the bank notes from the caller’s 
clutching fingers, made change from 
the cash drawer, and hastily receipted 
the bill. ’Melie G. talked all the way 
from the desk to the door and, still 
talking, was pushed through that door 
by the manager. 

The latter turned and looked at the 
bookkeeper, who was gazing out of the 
window. ‘‘ Pesky fool!’’ snorted Early. 

Judson turned. ‘ Yes?” he queried. 
“What is it, Ben?”’ 

Early stared. ‘Eh? Why, good 
gracious! You didn’t think I was talk- 
ing to you, did you, Carey?” 

‘‘Weren’t you?”’ 

‘“No. Well, yes, I was. But I wasn’t 
calling you a fool, ’tain’t likely. I was 
talking about that ’Melie G. and her 
husband. There ought to be a law 
against half-wits like those two run- 
ning loose and getting married. Say, 
Carey, you aren’t letting things like 
that bother you, are you? That woman 
is just a fool-head, and everybody 
knows it. Don’t pay any attention to 
her actions. She don’t count.” 

“ All right, Ben.” 


” 


UT I mean it. And don’t you let 
what folks say trouble you either. 
They'll talk some for a while, but 
they'll forget it. You’ve done all you 
could. You’re going to pay as much on 
the dollar as any sensible person could 
expect you to do—yes, and more than 
the law would have made you. You 
go right along, just as if nothing had 
happened. Don’t hide yourself nights 
and evenings and Sundays. Go out 
and meet folks and hold your head up. 
Oh! and speaking of Sunday—that 
reminds me. Why don’t you go to 
church tomorrow? Our minister, Mr. 
Bagness, is the smartest preacher in 
Ostable County. ’Twill do you good to 
hear him. And it won’t do you any 
harm to be seen in church, either.”’ 

Judson’s hand moved toward his 
forelock. ‘‘Thanks for the invitation, 
Ben. I'll think it over. Good night.” 

“Better come, Carey. Well, good 
night.” 

The door closed. Carey Judson, left 
alone once more in the outer office, 
stood gazing from the window, his 
hands in his pockets. One of the hands 
encountered a service-worn brier pipe. 
Absently he drew it forth and lifted it 
to his lips. Then, remembering the sign 
above the desk, Positively No Smok- 
ing, he sighed and returned the pipe to 
the pocket again. 

Seen through the not-over-clean 
windowpanes was the wharf end. Be- 
yond was the harbor, shining, a golden 
blue, in the sunshine of the summer 
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late afternoon. Scores of seabirds, gulls and 
terns and sandpipers, sailed and swooped, or = 
fluttered and dipped, in their everlasting hunt 
for food. They, or their relatives and ancestors, 
were old friends of his. He alone, of the two ) 
thousand and odd citizens of Wellmouth Town- 
ship, could have tagged each species of sea fowl 
with its ornithological name, could have told | 
where it nested in the nesting season, how 
many and what sort of eggs were likely to be An 
found in the hit-or-miss nests in the sand, how | 
the fledglings were fed by the parents, every- =i || 
thing concerning the birds, big or little. He | 
envied them, out there in the sunshine. He i 
would have changed places with any one of \ 
them. Asa man he was a complete failure, but 

as a gull—well, he believed he might have been 
a pretty decent, perhaps even a successful gull. 








E WAS brought back from the air to the 
hard pine floor of the offtce by a voice be- 
hind him. It was a hoarse, masculine voice 
and there was a distinct note of sarcasm in it. 
‘‘Well,” it drawled. ‘‘Hard at work, I see.” 
Judson turned. The man who had spoken 
was a thickset individual, with a long but 
rotund body supported by a pair of short and 
substantial legs. The face was broad and sates 
smoothshaven and sunburned to a clear, fiery Nari 
red. In the starboard corner of the mouth was | 
the stump of an extinguished cigar. 

Carey knew the man, of course. He was 
Capt. Tobias Higgins, retired skipper and part 
owner of the whaleship Ambergris. He had been 
in conference with George Judson in the latter’s | 
private office, a conference dealing, so Carey | 
guessed, with the affairs of the late firm of 
Osborne & Judson. He stood there, his big feet cM} \ 
well apart, chewing the stump of the cigar and 5 \ 
eying Carey with a look of ironic solemnity. 

Carey met the look with one of bland inter- pS 
rogation. ‘‘ You said something, didn’t you?”’ 

‘‘Now you mention it, seems to me I did. 
I said you ’peared to be hard at work.”’ 

“Did I? I’m sorry to disappoint you.” an 

“Humph! I can stand up under the disap- 
pointment. You was pitching in about as hard 
as I expected.” 

‘‘Good! You give me courage to keep on.” 

Captain Tobias pushed his brown derby 











backward until it hung at the last possible , cs 


angle of safety. He rubbed his left eyebrow. Z 
‘“‘Humph!” he grunted again. ‘Well, Carey, 
I don’t know as I ought to mention it, but after 
all this good sensible talk of ours so fur, do you 
cal’late you could come down to somethin’ light 
and frivolous like business? I had a notion of 
payin’ my bill. It can wait a spell longer 
though, if it’s necessary. I hate to take you 
away from what you was doin’. I spoke twice 
afore you heard me,soI judge’twas interestin’.”’ 

“Tt was. I was looking at the gulls. Did you ever think 
you would like te be a gull, cap’n?”’ 

Captain Higgins stared. ‘‘A gull?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ What 
in thunder would I want to be a gull for?”’ 

“T don’t know. So far as that goes, why should anyone 
want to be anything? And what difference would it make if 
he did? However—now about that bill of yours?”’ 

He walked behind the tall desk and opened one of the 
books upon it. ‘‘According to the records,” he stated after 
carefully consulting the book, ‘‘you owe this corporation 
seven dollars and eighteen cents. As they aren’t 
my figures, but those of the fellow who had this job | 
before me, I shouldn’t wonder if they were correct.” 

Puffing a little with the exer- 
tion, the captain pulled a fat ’ 
black wallet from the inside j | 
pocket of his blue coat, loosed fi 
the strap which bound it together, i) 
and from the midst of 
a mass of papers se- 
lected one. Then, 
from another com- 
partment he took a 
small roll of bills 
secured by a rubber 
band. 

He glanced at the 
paper in his hand. 

“Seven eighteen is the figger,”’ 
he announced. ‘‘And seven eight- 
een she is.”’ 

He rolled to the desk beside 
Judson and, thrusting a bulky 
thumb into his mouth for moist- 
ening purposes, counted off one 
five-dollar bill and three ones. ‘‘There you be,’’ he said, 
pushing them across the desk. 


AREY took the money and, unlocking the cash drawer, 
counted out'a sum in silver and copper. ‘‘And there you 
are,”’ he added. “Count it, please.” 

Higgins grunted again. ‘I was cal’latin’ to count it,” he 
retorted. ‘I most generally do count what’s comin’ to me. 
It pays to be careful in this world.”’ 

“So they say. You aren’t as careful as some people, 
though. Amelia Hope was in here just now to pay her bill, 
and she is more careful than you are.” 

“Eh? Who? 'Melia Hope? 'Melie G., you mean? What 
do you mean by her bein’ careful?” 
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““THERE!’’ SHE CRIED WILDLY. 
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‘“*THAT’S ENOUGH. 


“She wouldn’t pay her money to me. She insisted on 
paying it to Ben. She doesn’t take any chances, you see. 
Don’t you think you are rather reckless?”’ 

Captain Tobias glanced at the speaker. ‘That depends 
on how you look at it,’’ he announced with a grimly appreci- 
ative grin. ‘“‘I’ll chance seven dollars’ worth.’”’ He paused 
again, glanced shrewdly at the face of his companion, and 
added, in a tone a little less gruff: ‘‘How are you gettin’ on 
in your new berth, Carey?” 

Carey smiled. ‘‘I'suppose I am doing as well as might be 
expected,’”’ he announced. 

“Um-hum. Well, stick to the wheel. But let me give you 
this one p’int. It ain’t my business to set your course for 
you, boy, but if I was you I'd quit lettin’ the ’Melie G’s and 
the rest of ’em makin’ me sore. Forget ’em. See? My tip 
to you, now that you've come back to Wellmouth here, is to 
forget what’s gone and past and do your level best to make 
good. George has done all he can to help you. 
Seems to me it’s up to you to buckle right down to 
hard work. I don’t suppose you like keepin’ books 
in a fish store. Seems like consider- 
*ble of a comedown, I don’t doubt, 
but 8 

Judson stirred uneasily and lifted 
his hand. ‘‘ Never mind that, cap’n,”’ 
he interrupted. 

“Eh? Well, it’s so, ain’t it?’’ the 
captain queried. ‘I was. good friend 
of your father’s. I’m one of the ones 
that lost money by that thievin’ part- 
ner of yours. Yes,’’ in a still louder 
tone, ‘‘and by your carelessness in 
lettin’ him steal it. So I’ve got the 
right to talk, ain’t I?” 

“No doubt of it. Every right.” 

“Seems so to me. Well, then! Keep your mind on the 
books and not out of the window and don’t make any more 
mistakes or let anybody else make ’em. Good night.” 

“Just a minute, Cap’n Higgins. Speaking of mistakes, 
did you count the change I just gave you?” 

“Course I did. I make it a p’int to count money—yes, 
and look after it too.” 

“Ninety-two cents, wasn’t there?”’ 

“That's it. Ninety-two is right.” 

“No, ninety-two is wrong. Ejighty-two is right. You owe 
Judson & Company a dime.” 

Tobias Higgins hastily did a sum in mental arithmetic. 
The result seemed to embarrass him. He muttered some- 
thing and reached into his trousers pocket for the superfluous 
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GO AWAY FROM ME’? 


ten-cent piece. ‘‘There!’’ he exclaimed, returning to slap 
the coin upon the desk. ‘‘ Now we’re square, ain’t we?”’ 

“Now we’re square.” 

“Humph!”’ suspiciously. ‘‘That was a fool trick, I must 
say. How did you come to find out you'd given me ten cents 
too much?” 

“Oh, I knew it when I gave it to you.” 

“You did! Then what did you give it to me for?”’ 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I expected you to find out the 
mistake yourself. I judged you would expect me to make 
mistakes, and I hated to disappoint you. I aim to please, 
you know.” 

Captain Tobias was, for the moment, speechless, an un- 
usual condition for him. He choked, scowled and then shook 
his head. ‘By the everlastin’!’’ he growled. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you’ve changed a mite, in spite of everything. You’re 
just as big a—a crazy head as you ever was. Well, I'll be 
darned !”’ 

He departed, slamming the door behind him. 


FEW minutes later George Judson came out of the private 
office. Hewas, in every respect,a marked contrast to his 
older brother. The latter was tall and thin. George was of 
middle height and thickset. Carey was light haired, George 
was dark. George was careful and neat as to dress, Carey was 
indifferent as to what he wore or how he wore it. George 
was, and looked like, a successful, practical man of business. 
Only about the eyes and when they smiled could one notice 
a resemblance. But between them was a deep and sincere 
affection. 

When George spoke his tone was brisk and authoritative, 
another point in which he differed from his brother. ‘All 
right, Carey,” he said cheerfully. ‘“‘We can call it a day, 
I guess. Lock up.” 

Carey put the books away in the safe, swung the heavy 
door shut and whirled the dial of the combination lock. 

“Come on,” urged the head of the firm of J. C. Judson 
& Co. ‘We'll be iate for supper, I’m afraid, and Cora 
won’t like that a bit, especially as Aunt Susan is there, you 
know.” 

Carey looked at him. ‘‘Oh, she came, did she?”’ he said. 

“Yes. Came on the afternoon train. She asked about 
you, of course. She’ll be glad to see you.” 

Carey did not answer. He did not deny his brother’s as- 
sertion, but he doubted it. If Aunt Susan Dain would really 
be glad to see him it would be only because she could then 
have the opportunity of letting him know what she thought 
of him. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Chhe (continuing (urse of Opium 


We Strive Against Desperate Odds at Geneva to Smash the World’s Drug Traffic 


HEN I returned from the International 
#] Opium Conference at Geneva, I was sur- 
prised to find that a friend of mine had been 
following the daily reports of the Conference 
in the newspapers—surprised because she 
was what is popularly known as a “‘society”’ 
woman, who usually reads nothing in the 
ma de newspapers except the social items. But she 
had three children—a daughter just ‘‘out,’’ a son preparing 
for college and a little girl in a smart finishing school— 
who one day would have a great deal of money and who 
were even now running around in international society on 
both sides of the Atlantic. She worried about their future, 
sleepless at night over the temptations which the new 
“freedom”’ puts in the path of young people, especially the 
young people not obliged to earn their own living. One of 
the dangers that she dreaded was the insidious traffic in 
narcotic drugs. And so she had followed the reports of the 
International Opium Conference, hoping that something 
might be accomplished which would safeguard the world 
against the peril of opium and habit-forming drugs. 

It might be argued that because the Conference in 
Geneva ended several months ago and because the American 
delegation left the Conference before it ended, the matter is 
buried with the epitaph: ‘‘Another hopeless attempt to curb 
a menace to humanity!’’ But such is not the case. The 
fact that the American delegation withdrew from the Con- 
ference has left the subject in the air. What is more, 
opium will be discussed again in Geneva in September dur- 
ing the annual assembly of the League of Nations. Though 
the protocol and other schemes to maintain peace will domi- 
nate the attention of that world parliament, yet the results 
of the Opium Conference, because of their bearing on the 
relations of the League of Nations and the United States, 
also will be in the foreground. 

Not quite twenty years ago, on July 24, 1906, the Right 
Reverend Charles H. Brent, then Bishop of the Philippines, 
wrote to President Roosevelt, pointing to the fact that the 
United States had inherited the opium traffic in the Philip- 
pines, and suggesting that an international conference on the 
subject be called in the Far East. 





International (onferences 


S A RESULT, President Roosevelt on October 14, 1907, 
called an International Commission, which met in 
Shanghai, China, in 1909, to make an investigation of the 
abuses growing out of the opium traffic and to suggest a 
means for their prevention; and thus the United States, 
as pointed out by President Wilson in his message to Con- 
gress on April 21, 1913, ‘initiated the world-wide move- 
ment’’ toward the abolition of the 
traffic in habit-forming narcotic 


By CONSTANCE DREXEL 


first step was the Paris Peace Conference. She was forti- 
fied by a political and diplomatic background, her father 
having been United States senator from Minnesota and 
her uncle ambassador to France. In 1920 she made a trip 
to the Far East to study the situation on the spot; later 
she traveled to Turkey and to Persia to make a survey 
of poppy growing in those countries. She was present in 
Lausanne to urge the Turkish representatives to agree to 
ratification of The Hague Opium Convention, a provision 
included in the Lausanne Treaty. She has been a member 
of the League of Nations’ Opium Committee—Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Opium and Other Narcotic 
Drugs—and attended all its meetings. The greatest tribute 
to her expert knowledge came when President Coolidge ap- 
pointed her a delegate to the last Opium Conference. 

Mrs. Wright’s achievements in connection with the world 
opium-traffic question have been remarkable. Personally I 
know of no woman who has been, and is, such a power in a 
big, international problem as she. Yet it is difficult to induce 
her to speak about the subject, except in the abstract. As 

















drugs. On September 1, 1909, y 


far as her own efforts are concerned, she is most reticent. 
Her fine house in Washington is on a fashionable street — 
opposite, as it happens, to the recently acquired handsome 
national headquarters of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—and when in the capital, since she speaks French and 
has a European background, she is. a frequent guest at 
embassy dinners and other official parties. But when a meet- 
ing of the Opium Committee—the Advisory Committee on 
the Traffic in Opium and Other Narcotic Drugs—was sud- 
denly called, Mrs. Wright broke off the round of social 
gayeties, packed her trunk and left for Geneva. 

Elizabeth Washburn Wright, she sometimes signs herself; 
but she prefers, almost insists, on being known as Mrs. 
Hamilton Wright. And therein !ies the key to the situation. 
Mrs. Wright had been the kind of wife who kept in close 
touch with her husband’s interests. She knew that freeing 
humanity from dope and the curse of opium was the ruling 
passion of his life, and after his death something beckoned 
her on to take up the burden. That she will continue to be 
an important factor in the international opium problem is 
certain. She is still a member of the League’s Advisory 
Committee of experts on this subject, and will attend its 
sessions when convened in Geneva. 

But how difficult for a woman with a family to do a man’s 
work! Four of Mrs. Wright’s children were coming home 
from school fer Christmas. She had promised them she 
would be there. But the Conference lasted much longer 
than expected. However, on December sixteenth, when it 
was finally decided that there would be an adjournment over 
the holidays, she caught the night train to Paris and a fast 
boat for America—to spend four days with her children and 
return for the reopening of the Conference. Truly a mother’s 
sacrifice—that hard trip twice across the Atlantic in the 
middle of winter! 


Where Hel P 1s Needed 


UT her sudden departure was otherwise interpreted. The 

next morning I was walking along the Quai Wilson, in 
front of the headquarters of the League of Nations facing 
the lake, when I met two of the Persian delegates 

One was Prince Arfa-Od-Dovleh, an elderly diplomat, who 
speaks no English. ‘“‘Ah, Madame Wright est partie pour 
l’ Amérique {has left for America]?”’ he asked, figuratively if 
not literally rubbing his hands in glee. 

I could not for the moment fathom the reason for his de- 
light, though knowing that Mrs. Wright had been a member 
of the same subcommittee—a committee where the Persians 
had stated that they would expect a loan if they were to 
change their profitable opium crops into something else. 
Dollars in the United States grow on the trees, like bananas 

in the South Sea Islands, many foreign- 
ers fondly believe. The prince had 

















jumped to the happy conclusion 








another International Confer- 
ence proposed by President 
Taft met at The Hague to 
give effect and sanction tothe 
resolutions of the Shanghai 
Opium Commission, resulting 

in the adoption of The Hague 
Opium Convention of 1912, 
anda third conference at The 
Hague in the summer of 1914. 

But the World War caused 
the machinery of control of 
the traffic, notably in China, 
to break down. At the Peace 
Conference, realizing that 
something had to be done, 
this problem was one of the 
humanitarian questions 
‘‘wished’’ upon the League 
of Nations, whose Covenant 
provides for a ‘ Permanent 
Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Opium and other 
Narcotic Drugs.’’ An Amer- 
ican woman, Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, of Washington, D.C., 
in Paris at the time, was in- 
strumental in having this 
done. 

The widow of Dr. Hamil- 
ton Wright, appointed by 
President Roosevelt and by 
President Taft as one of 
America’s delegates to the 
Shanghaiand The Hague Opium 
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that Mrs. Wright had gone back 
to negotiate that loan! It was 
a fond delusion; but, seri- 
ously, if we are to expect some 
of those impoverished coun- 
tries to reduce the produc- 
tion of opium to the scientific 
and medicinal needs of the 
world—the American con- 
tention—we must be pre- 
pared to help them out in 
some way. 

After the ratification of 
The Hague Opium Conven- 
tion, our Government faith- 
fully carried out all its 
international provisions and 
enacted stringent laws— 
notably the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act of 1915 and the 
Jones-Miller Act of 1922 —for 
the strict regulation and con- 
trol of manufacture and dis- 
tribution of habit-forming 
drugs not only. within our 
own borders, but in the 
Philippines as well. We re- 
pudiated the policy of certain 
European countries which 
try to safeguard their own 
peoples, but excuse opium 
smoking and eating in their 
Far Eastern possessions, even 
making enormous govern- 

mental revenue therefrom—an 

















conferences, she had accompanied 








important point to remember. 








him on these missions. His sudden 
death in the influenza epidemic of 

1918 left her with five young children, 

a beautiful home in the capital and a com- 
fortable income. But turning her back on 

a purely social career, Mrs. Wright deter- 
mined to carry on her husband’s work. The 


AMERICANS AT INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE AT GENEVA. 
RIGHT: MR. WILLIAM NORRIS, MR. KEEGAN, MISS WOEHNERT, MISS CONSTANCE 
DREXEL, BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT, MRS. HAMILTON WRIGHT, CONGRESS- 
MAN STEPHEN G. PORTER, FORMER SURGEON-GENERAL RUPERT BLUE, 

EDWIN F. ERK, EDWIN L. NEVILLE, MISS CHRISTENSON 
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It cropped up during the Opium 

Conference and will do so again. 

Our Government is as determined to 

wipe out the evil in our Far Eastern 
territory as within our home territory. 
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(somedienne 


By DoroTuHy GIsH 


NCE, in my very young youth, in an outlying 
theater on what is now known as the subway 
circuit in New York, I played with Fiske O’ Hara 
in an Irish melodrama, Dion O’Dare. Of that 
production I have a criticism in which I find: 

“Little Dorothy Gish who plays the child, Gillie, is quite 
the cutest little comedienne. .’ I can remember even 
now how I cried when my mother read me that notice 
which was meant to be so favorable. I did not wish to be 
a comedienne. I had gained my ideas of comedy in the 
cheap theaters in which I had played. In our plays there 
was often a blackface, either terrified and rolling his white 
eyes or grinning with his very red lips. When there was 
not a comic negro there was a red-wigged, chin-whiskered 
Irishman. If | were a comedienne, to my childish mind 
it seemed I must necessarily be like, in some way at least, 
one or the other of these stock types. For they were 
comedy. 

In spite of these early fears, I have always been identi- 
fied with comedy, and since I have been in the films the 
association has been ever closer. One reason for this is, I 
suppose, the obvious contrast with my sister. At an early 
age on the stage she gave evidence of that great emo- 
tional talent which is so effective now on the screen and 
that has made her the greatest of film actresses. I say 
this not because she is my sister, but because it is a fact. 
No one has quite the quality on the screen that Lillian 
has. This has been true from The Birth of a Nation till 
today. And with years of acting before the camera, her 
work has become simpler and more beautiful. It was 
especially sincere in Broken Blossoms, but it was better 
proportioned and equally sincere in Way Down East. In 
lhe White Sister it seemed to me finished and compelling, 
with no loss of the qualities that appeared in the earlier 
work. 

And so I am a comedienne, though I, too, once wanted 
to do heroic and tragic things. Today my objection to 
playing comedy is that it is so often misunderstood by the 
audiences, both in the theater and in the picture houses. 
It isso often thought to be a lesser art 
and something which comes to one 
naturally, a haphazard talent like the 
amateur clowning of some cut-up who 
is so often thought to be “the life of 
the party.”’ In the eyes of 
so many persons comedy is 
not only the absence of 
studied effect and acting, 
but it is not considered an 
art. Recently I received a 
letter from a woman in 
Australia who wrote at 
length of her admiration 
for another actress of the 
films. She said again and 
again that she was sure her 
favorite was the greatest 
screen actress, but she con- 
cluded: ‘“‘ You are, my dear 
Dorothy, the greatest 
comedienne.” 

If film audiences are slow 
to recognize comedy as 
acting, they are likewise 
slow to recognize the sub- 
tleties of comedy or satire. 
My friends, guides and 
philosophers assured me 
that since I must inevi- 
tably play comedy and that 
as my name was associated 
with comedy only, I ought 
to become a forthright 
comedienne in competition 
with Chaplin, Lloyd and 
Keaton. Of course my ad- 
visers meant that I ought 
to compete, in so far as my 
feminine comedy might ae 
compete, with the success- : 
ful work of these names that one always thinks of when think- 
ing of film comedy. Well, then, we tried to burlesque the 
Western picture in a satire called Nugget Nell. When we 
had filmed our impossible and wild happenings some killjoy 
around the studio exclaimed: ‘“They’ll think you meant it; 
it isn’t so much worse than a regular Western picture, which 
is burlesque in itself anyway.’ We went to work on the 
captions and subtitles. These we made just as ridiculous and 
as bad as we could. At one point Nugget Nell was made to 
say: ‘‘We may take our liquor straight, but we treat our men 
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right.””. At another point a char- 
acter asked Nell: ‘‘What shall we 
do with the body?” 

“Put him in a hollow tree,”’ was 
the ready rejoinder; ‘‘the gulch is all 
full.” : 

In spite of these subtitles, which 
seemed sledgehammer work, Nug- 
get Nell wastaken seriously by many 
spectators. Some of them even 
thought that I ought not to go in 
for ‘‘straight stuff,’’ having made a 
success in comedy. Nugget Nell 
was done at the height of the popu- 
larity of the Western story, when 
W. S. Hart, William Farnum and many 
others were playing the heroes of the open 
spaces. From this failure I drew not only 
the conclusion that film audiences did not 
want to see their Western pictures bur- 
lesqued, but that they did not want to see a 
woman play outright comedy. No woman 
has ever approached Chaplin, Lloyd or 
Keaton on the screen. I doubt whether 
audiences would care for the achievement, 
if it could be achieved. The “‘if’’ in that sentence is a very 
large one. Audiences want to see a woman in fine clothes 
or else in the rags of some Cinderella type, and the promise 
must be in the offing that she will some day grow out of her 
rags into riches. 

I have also concluded that they like their screen actresses, 
who are not downright tragic, to be cute. I, therefore, thought 
I would be cute and burlesque the flapper. My pioneering in 
this direction met with little success. I got the credit merely 
for overacting. Again I was wrong. 


DOROTHY GISH AS LA CLAVEL, THE DANCER IN THE FILM VERSION OF 
HERGESHEIMER’S NOVEL, ‘“‘THE BRIGHT SHAWL”’ 


Studying what they want—these people who either pay 
at the box office or make themselves felt by staying away — 
is of course our problem, though I think a little of this goes 
out of the realm of pure shop and is interesting to the reader. 
To us it is absorbingly interesting and always in our calcula- 
tions. I have played before audiences since I was four, and 
I knew the theater before that, for I was often left in dressing 
rooms while my mother and sister were on the stage. 
I studied on the top of atrunk. I ate on the top of a trunk. 
I often slept in the tray, and I put my dolls to bed in the 
bottom of a trunk. 

While I must say, as everyone else has said, that I could 
not let a daughter or niece or any other child close to me go 
on the stage or in the pictures, for myself I have no regrets, 
no misgivings. I have never for a single day lamented my 
lost childhood. I have never felt the least bit sorry for 
myself on this count. Moreover, I believe that in our family 
being in the theater has brought about an intimacy that 
seldom happens. Both my sister and mysclf are closer to 
my mother than any daughters I know. Children who are 
away at school seldom know the struggles and sacrifices their 
parents make in supporting them and educating them, and 
all the effort that is necessary just to keep going. Our in- 
timacy with mother was promoted by our sharing in the 
work; we knew all that she went through. We were part of 
it all. We knew what each hard-earned dollar meant. 

Neither the stage nor the screen is an easy life, but I have 
always told girls who write me asking about going on the 
stage or in the films that there was no advice I could give 
them that was worth anything. There are certain people ap- 
parently—how it comes about I do not know—who have an 
urge to go into the theater, to act, to cut-up before other 
people, They may be mistaken and they may have no 


(Continued on Page 57) 








MR. TUPPER RECON- 
SIDERED 


THE CATASTROPHE 


en R. TUPPER walked briskly along his street 
6}} toward home and dinner, sniffing the light 
4| March air and marveling at that lightness. 
How do such things happen? Yesterday 
was cold and piercing, real March, and now 
today it was almost spring. No flowers or 
green, though there wouldn’t be much of 

2 233) those in the city anyway, but certainly an 
airiness atid even a sort of earthiness around and about that 
meant spring, if it meant anything. Mr. Tupper’s nose 
pointed to get deeper draughts of the delicious smell, and 
Mr. Tupper’s mind flew unaccountably home. 

Yet not unaccountably, after all, for if home to Mr. Tup- 
per meant a boarding house on West Twenty-third Street, 
home also meant Miss Mary Brampton. And Miss Mary 
Brampton herself was somewhat springlike, at once airy and 
savoring of good clean earth. Indeed now, as Mr. Tupper 
thought of her, he couldn’t decide what it was he liked about 
Miss Brampton most: her airy ways or her earthy ones 
Her laugh that rallied you into laughing whether you saw the 
joke or not—and Mr. Tupper rarely did; her enthusiasms 
and extravagances, nothing sensible about them; her yellow 
hair flying everywhere; these were airy ways, and these Mr. 
Tupper doted on. But she was also the most practical of 
girls when need.arose. Hadn’t she gone out herself that time 
when he had a heavy cold and 
bought him quinine and a smelly 
salve and shoved them in at his 
door with explicit instructions, 
and hadn’t his cold almost dis- 
appeared ina day? Mr. Tupper’s 
heart beat lustily. She was a 
queen of girls and he, lucky man, 
sat next to her at Mrs. Ouail’s 
groaning board—well, if not pre- 
cisely groaning, at least murmur- 
ing. Mrs. Quail did feed her 
animals well. 

At home, after dinner, Mr. 
Tupper sat in a wicker rocking- 
chair in his room and pondered. 
It was too bad he wasn’t more 
of a hand at the amenities. It 
was too bad, specifically, that he 
couldn’t talk up to Miss Bramp- 
ton, who talked up to him and 
everybody else so easily. Yet 
what had he done tonight at din- 
ner? He blushed to think of it 
and squirmed until the wicker 
creaked. He had said good eve- 
ning and had sat down beside Miss 
Brampton, and had thereupon 
become perfectly dumb. 





R.TUPPER, I doenvy you 

being able to walk home 
from work. Wasn't it a lovely 
evening to walk? Do you sup- 
pose spring is really coming, or 
is this just a teaser?” 

So many questions! He didn’t 
know which to answer. So he 
had just gargled around in his 
throat for a moment, and she 
had waited, then smiled —oh, be- 
witchingly—at him and turned 
to ask Mrs. Quail if sometime, 
just to please her, they couldn’t 
have cream cheese and straw- 
berry jam for dessert; she hadn’t 
had any since she left Vermont. 
What a way, now, for him to act 
to the queen among girls! To 
gargle at her and not say a word, 
when she had put a straight 
question to him, indeed several 
straight questions. Mr. Tupper 
knew what he should have done, 
though he couldn’t do it ever; 


THE WHOLE 








AND TOOK FRESH COURAGE 


SORRY 
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and his shame as he saw himself gargling at that 
dinner table now was painful and acute. 

He should have said something like this: ‘‘ Indeed, 
Miss Brampton, I am fortunate to be so situated 
that I may enjoy the benefit of a constitutional 
after a day of toil. Today was delightfully springlike, 
I quite concur with you, but as to venturing a proph- 
ecy as to the permanency of this clement weather, 
I really could not be so bold. Wiser men than I, 
Miss Brampton, have gone wrong on the weather!” 
There it was, down to the last light touch, exactly 
as The Pioneer Book of Manners for All Occasions 
would have put it. And he had gargled. Appalling! 

But that was just it. It was all the fault of The 
Pioneer Book of Manners and The Pioneer Manual 
of Words and The Pioneer Book of Information and 
all the other Pioneer books that he was the man he was. 
For fourteen years now he had been in the plant of The 
Pioneer Press, Incorporated, and ever since that first day 
when he had appeared there, a piping, scared youth, to ask 
for a job and had got it, to his own enduring astonishment, 
he had lived and breathed Pioneer affairs until now he was 
nothing but a Pioneer rubber stamp, and he knew it. 
Much-used, well-worn, indispensable rubber stamp, but 
still, a rubber stamp, not a man in the larger sense at all. 


E KNEW it now, but he had not known it until he met 
Miss Brampton, and began to try, unsuccessfully, to be 
a man in the larger sense. Or if he had known it, he had not 
cared, quite content with his life of editing copy and re aiding 
proof on the Pioneer Self-Improvement Series: Would You 
be a Giant Among Men? Funny. Here he had been teac h- 
ing other people to be giants among men, which meant, of 
course, to use big words, to have elaborate manners, to know 
strange and obscure facts, and he had remained in the proc- 
ess a pygmy. For fourteen years he had put in nine hours a 
day adding cubits to the stature of men and himself had 
shrunken in the doing it. 
For, reasoned Mr. Tupper, and correctly, you can’t work 
fourteen years and do nothing else and be a man in the larger 
sense. Mr. Tupper liked that phrase better than the giant 





TALE WAS OUT, OF HIS 


PRESUMPTION AND FOLLY 


one. He was tired of the oft-repeated question of the 
Pioneer propaganda after fourteen years of it. And any- 
way, he didn’t want to be a giant. Decidedly not. He 

wanted to be a man in the larger sense, one who wore know- 
ing ties and smoked long cigars and talked up women. Mr. 
Tupper wanted to wear knowing ties, and smoke long cigars, 
and passionately he wanted not to gargle at Miss Brampton 
of evenings at the dinner table. 


F COURSE, there had been attempts in the past on the 

part of Mr. Tupper to add cubits to his own stature, 
socially speaking. During the first stages of the great get- 
together movement in America several years before, The 
Pioneer Press, Incorporated, always progressive, had organ- 
ized a Get-Together Club and Mr. Tupper’s name, long and 
honorably on the books of Pioneer, had been prominent as 
a founder. Indeed, Mr. Tupper had been favored with an 
office in the Get-Together Club; he was unanimously elected 
assistant corresponding secretary and was intrusted with a 
supply of letter-paper against the contingencies of his posi- 
tion. 

But in spite of this auspicious beginning, Mr. suppet 
turned out a rank failure at getting together, and the Get- 
Together Club had to flourish and prosper without his aid. 
It was not that Mr. Tupper did not try to get together; it 
was simply that he did not know how to get together, and 
couldn’t learn. Try he did and valiantly. Night after night 
he had hung around pianos with the vocalists of the club and 
strained with every muscle and nerve to make his piping 
tenor come out from its hiding place and join the hearty 
tones of his fellows. But it wouldn’t. Hour upon hour he 
had carried ice cream to tittering girls—stenographers, file 
clerks, binders, bookkeepers—and they had called out 
things at him, laughing, and he had tried to answer laugh- 
ingly back. But he couldn't. Good heaven, he thought now, 
the wicker creaking at him, how can people laugh with one 
another like that, when there’s nothing on earth to laugh at? 

Finally then, Mr. Tupper had ceased going to the club 
parties. Meetings he could manage, when they collected 
money for somebody’s wedding present or passed resolutions 
about not wasting the paper towels. Those things had sense. 
But parties! Singing, passing ice 
cream, having girls giggle at 
you—horrible. And so while the 
rest of The Pioneer Press, Incor- 
porated, got together, Mr. Tup- 
per stayed apart. And now he 
was sorry. 

For, he was saying to himself 
tonight, perhaps if he had hung 
on, perhaps if he had attended 
those parties eternally and gone 
on passing ice cream forever, he 
would have finally gotten the 
hang of it. It seemed improb- 
able, but he might have learned 
how to laugh when there wasn’t 
anything to laugh at, he might 
have learned to wear knowing 
ties and smoke long cigars and 
take high notes draped over a 
piano. Then he wouldn’t be gar- 
gling at Miss Brampton. Pity, 
pity, what a pity, that he hadn’t 
gotten together! 


UT he hadn’t, and now it was 

bedtime. Mr. Tupper un- 
dressed, laid his clothes neatly 
on achair, ate an apple and went 
to bed. The cot was narrow and 
small, and Mr. Tupper, as he lay 
on it, felt narrow and small too. 
Miss Brampton, a queen among 
girls, and he a pygmy who gar- 
gled. 

The next day was another 
anomaly, as bland and beguiling 
as May ever hoped to be, and 
Mr. Tupper on his way to The 
Pioneer Press, Incorporated, 
stepped high and nosed joyfully 
at the delectable air, for Mr. Tup- 
per had made a coup at break- 
fast and was in fine feather. To 
be sure, breakfast with Miss 
Brampton was always exhilarat- 
ing. She was so different from the 
others— Miss Finch who smiled 
acidly, Miss Torquil who glow- 
ered—she always had a head- 
ache in the morning and nobody 
blamed her, but it wasn’t cheer- 
ful—Mrs. Quail who blustered 
and cracked heavy jokes. But 


AND MADNESS Miss Brampton! She had come 
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lagging that day into 
the dining room and 
had looked rueful and 
said: ‘‘Good morning. 
It is a good morning, I 
know. But I feel 
grumpy. Mrs. Quail, 
don’t ever let me have 
two pieces of pie again, 
please.’’ And then she 
had propped her paper 
up and read horror 
stories until,asshe said, 
she was nearly happy 
again, because she 
wasn’t dead of bootleg 
gin or a blackjacking 
butler. 

And it was here that 
Mr. Tupper made his 
coup. 

‘Bootleg liquor,’’ 
said Mr. Tupper im- 
pressively, ‘‘is ninety- 
seven per cent poison.’’ 

“Mr. Tupper!” the 
ladies had cried, pleas- 
urably shocked, and 
Miss Brampton had 
murmured ‘‘Lucky 
three percenters,”’ and 
had smiled at him, still 
ruefully, but with un- 
mistakable friendliness 
in her brown eyes. 





Rg. TOP Pr 

stepped high with 
reason. Far better that 
sort of thing than sitting 
dumb and gargling. 

And now it occurred 
to Mr. Tupper that 
he must keep on with 
that sort of thing. If 
he couldn't be gallant 
in the manner of the 
Pioneer giants, he could 
at least pursue his own 
line, which was that of instruction and information. He 
could and he would share his considerable store of knowledge 
and thus contribute an edifying note to the conversation at 
Mrs. Quail’s, a note it sadly needed, anyway, as Mr. Tupper 
thought. It would be easy enough for him, for ‘‘ Ask little 
Tuppence’’ was not a Pioneer byword without reason. 
Within the limits of Pioneer boundaries Mr. Tupper knew 
everything. He knew the Book of Manners by heart; he 
had the two-volume encyclopedia—Know! Don’t Guess !— 
down pat. He had long since plumbed the mysteries of the 
Pioneer Manual of Words— Master the Language and Rule 
the World. These were his daily bread and he had assim- 
ilated them well. 

He knew so many things! And now as he saw himself dis- 
pensing improving conversation at Mrs. Quail’s dinner table, 
he glowed with an unaccustomed warmth. Why had he 
never taken this tack before? Why had he hoarded his 
treasures of knowledge? His remark this morning had been 
nothing short of sensational. How the ladies had gasped and 
exclaimed. It was sensational when you came to think of it: 
ninety-seven per cent of the liquor being drunk today rank 
poison! And he knew lots of other sensational things, mirac- 
ulous things, things to raise awe in anybody’s breast. There 
was the Gulf Stream. He might tell them about that. Mr. 
Tupper thought about the Gulf Stream every day of his life 
and marveled at it and a world that could produce it. And 
the principle of radio. Was anything so wonderful in a world 
of wonders? Electrical impulses! Carrying people’s songs 
and voices and very sighs and whispers across continents and 
over seas. Yes, these were the things he would tell an eager 
audience at Mrs. Quail’s. This was the way to speak up to 
women. 

But the Gulf Stream did not have its usual benign effect 
when Mr. Tupper introduced it that evening. Sprightly be- 
yond belief, he had sat down beside Miss Bramp- 
ton, bade her and the table good evening, and said 
‘The Gulf Stream is an interesting phenomenon, 
Miss Brampton,” and waited for the little gush of 
enthusiasm with which she always greeted inter- 
esting phenomena. But it didn’t come. Nothing 
came, 


A. was silent, and Mr. Tupper experienced a 
sensation as of drowning. Had he been a bit 
too violent, flinging headlong into the Gulf Stream 
like that? Should he perhaps have led up to it? 
And was this his precious Gulf Stream 
that now was drowning him? Mr. Tupper 
fought for breath and came up gargling. 

The rest of the dinner was a nightmare 
of boiled beef, clattering voices, clanking 
china and glaring lights. Miss Brampton, 
recovering quickly from her first dashed 
speechlessness, more than once addressed 
herself exclusively to Mr. Tupper, her fly- 
ing yellow hair close to him, her rueful, 
brown-eyed smile bent on him and him 
alone. But all was bitter to Mr. Tupper. 
The Gulf Stream had failed him, and again 
he sat mute, inglorious, looking down his 
nose, 
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In his room, to the accompaniment of creaking wicker, Mr. 
Tupper reconsidered the catastrophe and took fresh, if faint, 
courage. He had been too sudden, that was it. To him his 
subject was an intimate and personal thing which needed no 
introduction, but to them, to her, it had no doubt been a 
shock to have a Gulf Stream turned on them so precipitately. 
There was a chapter in the Book of Manners on The Art of 
Conversation, and rehearsing that chapter Mr. Tupper knew 
now what he should have said. 

“This is extraordinary weather, Miss Brampton. If it 
were Florida now, one would not wonder, for Florida is 
washed by that phenomenon of Nature, the Gulf Stream. 
You know, of course, Miss Brampton, how that river of heat 
winds and wends its way from the Gulf of Mexico to Iceland. 
It is most interesting, quite dramatic; in fact ” That 
should have been his lead. Mr. Tupper crashed savagely into 
his apple and cursed himself for a pygmy. 





Te principle of radio did not go a bit better the next 
night, however. The boarding house was agog over radio, 
talking about it eternally. Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby had a 
set, Miss Torquil’s school was using one for Current Events, 
Mrs. Quail wondered whether two batteries would give 
enough volume for the boarding-house parlor. But in the 
principle of radio nobody took the slightest interest. Mr. 
Tupper knew because he tried it on them. 

Nor did they rise to the Atomic Theory or the Egyptian 
movement or ostrich breeding in Australia when Mr. Tupper 
introduced these priceless topics night after night for three 
horrible nights. And if they wouldn’t rise to these, they 
wouldn’t rise to anything. Mr. Tupper had produced his 
prize pearls and nobody had seen their luster. 

“I bet if I even told them about the eclipse, they wouldn’t 
turn a hair,’’ he thought maliciously. 

He had been saving the eclipse 
for a climax to top off the cre- 
scendo of the Atomic Theory, the 
Egyptian movement and ostrich 
breeding, and now the thing with 
horrid symbolism made his whole 
horizon dark. Mr. Tupper was 
not above a figure of speech, was 
rather neat at it, he thought, but 
somehow he had no heart to push 
the allusion this time. The Gulf 
Stream had turned on him. He 
couldn’t bear to think evil of the 
eclipse. 

It wasintolerable. Mr. Tupper 
considered that no man had ever 
been faced with such a situation. 
The loveliest girl in the world sat 
next to him two meals a day, and 
he could not rouse her interest 
the least flicker with all the means 
at his disposal. And he wanted 
to rouse her interest so desper- 
ately. Sitting in agony at her side, 
day after day, to die would have 
been sweet escape to Mr. Tupper. 
But he couldn’t die—not even 

















NO MORE SOLITARY EVENINGS FOR MR. TUPPER, NO MORE TONGUE-TIED DINNERS 


that !—and it occurred to him that to change his boarding 
place would be another escape, if not a sweet one. No, far 
from sweet that. For Mr. Tupper had been at Mrs. Quail’s 
for ten years. He liked his room. It was dank and uncom- 
fortable, but Mr. Tupper liked it. Moreover, Mrs. Quail 
understood him. She gave him oatmeal every morning, 
which he had to have, and she put lemon instead of vinegar 
on his salad, which was imperative. 

And to leave Miss Brampton would have been unthink- 
able really. Miserable at her side, he would have been more 
miserable away from her. Unwillingly then, he stayed at her 
side and hourly faced his doom;. he would never be a man in 
the larger sense, and he might as well give up trying. 

He had just come to this conclusion and resigned himself to 
it when one drizzly April night he turned into the Twenty- 
third Street house knowing now he had touched bottom at 
last. It was the resignation, he supposed, that gave him that 
utterly lost feeling. 

He put the key in the lock. It was cold and nasty outside, 
and inside warmth and happiness should have been waiting 
for him. There was warmth and happiness for everybody 
else at Mrs. Quail’s. They all had an extraordinarily good 
time there, even Miss Torquil when her head didn’t ache. 
He slipped noiselessly into his chair at dinner and murmured 
his usual good evening. 

Something was going on. There was a liveliness about the 
table, a bustle in the atmosphere. But then in that house 
something was always going on about which he knew noth- 
ing. He recognized the symptoms. They joked together and 
called out shibboleths to each other; even the way they 
looked at each other was provocative and secret and under- 
standing. This was just another something. 


ISS BRAMPTON especially was acting queer, alert and 

abstracted, smiling and frowning allat once. Suddenly 
she said: ‘‘What’s-a three-letter word meaning vestment? 
If I only had that “is 

‘* Alb,”’ said Mr. Tupper into his soup. 

‘* Mr. Tupper!’’ She turned glinting eyes to him as mur- 
murs went up around the table, then dived down to the floor. 

Mysteriously she brought up a scrap of newspaper, mys- 
teriously she began writing in little squares of that scrap, 
laughing, flushed. 

“‘Aren’t you wonderful, Mr. Tupper? How did you know? 
I had thought of everything, cowl, robe, cassock. Alb! I 
never heard of it. And you, Torky! Aren’t you abashed? 
You a school-teacher too!”’ 

Mr. Tupper turned on her a mild stare. What had he 
done that she should call him wonderful? Why should 
‘‘alb”’ evoke this admiration? Yet a warm feeling began to 
curl around Mr. Tupper’s heart as he stared on. 

She was pawing over the squares frantically, as everybody 
looked on and somebody asked belatedly, ‘‘ Does it fit?”’ 

“Fit? Perfect!’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh! Here’s this other awful 
fiend. Mr. Tupper, you don’t by any chance know an 
eight-letter word for boil, do you? Don't ask me what kind 
of boil. Boil is all it says.”’ 

“Simmer,” tried Mrs. Willoughby. 

“‘Carbuncle,’”’ ventured Torky. 





(Continued on Page 133) 
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throwback—a reversion 
EN § to type; one of those 
#6) \¥ze| things biologists prove 

Qntea| with charts and guinea 
pigs. You know how it goes: They 
take a black pig and a white. In 
a week or two there are three hun- 
dred black, three hundred white, 
and six hundred and seventy-five 
spotted. The figures may not be 
exactly accurate, but that’s the 
idea. Follows the tale of the only 
guinea pig in history that started 
black and ended pure white—or 
possibly, in the eyes of Cambridge, 
it was the other way around. 

To Brattle Street and even Ap- 
pian Way, Priscilla began pure 
white. She was, in the first place, 
a Pottle—also a Winthrope; and 
her family tree had Willards and 
Sharpes and Briggses dripping 
from every limb. The tree was not 
entirely a Cambridge elm; it had 
roots extending back to Plymouth, 
Hingham, Concord,even the Salem 
of witchcraft days. And it was 
there the trouble began. 

Seventh Great-Grandfather 
Peleg Pottle was of Salem, and— 
as far as history goes—a some- 
what gay blade for those Puritan 
times. He wasa sea captain, tried 
for clearing ship upon the Sabbath. 
Old Peleg pointed out that the 
Lord had, in His infinite wisdom, 
made the tides to ebb and flow 
upon the Sabbath, therefore it was 
his, Peleg’s, pious duty to take ad- 
vantage of His most excellent ar- 
rangements. The whole affair involved itself ~ i 
in a theological wrangle, and while the battle ’ 
still raged Seventh Great-Grandfather Peleg 
cleared ship and departed. 

When he returned the affair had blown 
over, but he brought a newscandal. Besides 
the cargo in his hold, he produced for the 
inspection of the town a new and extremely 
young wife. Who she was or by what process 
acquired was never explained. Later, when 
the legends had begun to gather like clouds 
in the summer sky, there was a hint of no- 
bility —a countess—even a princess, ravished 
from Madrid. This balanced nicely the 
counter-story that Peleg had picked her up 
in a street fight the night before sailing. Peleg would not 
talk, and Dolores—her name was Dolores Mendez—could 
not, except in a flood of liquid sound, pure gold to the ear, but 
regarded by scandalized Salem as a sort of heathen gibberish. 





ahaa she was, too, with a cross set up at the head of her 
bed and a candle burning before it nights when the wind 
was bad and Peleg away at sea. Or so it was claimed when 
they tried her for witchcraft. It came to that in the end. 
Peleg was away, and the women were rampant. Dolores 
had eyes and knew how to use them—also shoulders and 
hands. The men, stern Puritans all, were strangely apt to 
turn, stiff-necked, and watch her as she passed. Also at 
church—for she went to church quite like a Christian— 
there was a quite unholy rustling as she tripped up the aisle. 

It was witchcraft, no less. Why should the men turn 
heads to watch a slim slip of a black-eyed girl when they 
had the minister and their ample wives to gaze upon? So 
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: there were twenty un- 

r impeachable witnesses 

(Hae to swear that Mistress 

Dolores had been seen 

Ss burning a candle before 

=) her crucifix the night 

a 5 the town hall burned— 
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wood and the next day 
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wei’ been instantaneously 
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foregone conclusion. 

Nothing could save her 

except a miracle— 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S VOICE WAS SPEAKING, AND IT SOUNDED 
QUITE CLOSE—ALMOST OVER HER HEAD. 
WANT TO STAY THERE?’’ IT INQUIRED. ‘‘BECAUSE I WON’T 


‘““‘DO YOU REALLY 


INTRUDE, IF YOU DO”’ 


Puritan heart. It was said he could talk longer, harder and 
with more involved argument than any living man. And 
this relentless flood of speech he brought to bear upon Cot- 
ton Mather and his witch-burners. In retaliation Mather 
hanged his cousin as a wizard, but during the resultant hail 
of weighty words Dolores escaped. Some say the guard al- 
lowed his youthful blood to drown his Puritan conscience, 
some that she was carried off by Samuel’s son dressed as an 
Indian. But certain it is she escaped and was carried in 
triumph to Boston, Mrs. Samuel and the seven assorted 
Samuel children, where Peleg found her upon his return. 
After that we hear no more of Dolores. There is only a 
portrait, dim and quaint, and her name in the Bible above 
a list of offspring. And twenty-three years after her escape 
is entered the marriage of Mendez Pottle with a Priscilla 
Willard, of Hingham. So, down through the ramifications 
of Winthropes, Sharpes and Briggses, a little spark was 
passed, to flame out again in Priscilla Pottle, of Cambridge. 


Priscilla lived in a house that was old and weathered and 
gray, with beds of mignonette bordering the flagstone path 
that led to the heavy door. The garden behind was trim 
with box hedges, and in the spring mauve foxgloves and 
crimson hollyhocks stood primly to right and left. It was 
an old, old place, and living in it was a little like making a 
home in Washington’s tomb or the Bunker Hill Monument. 
For the house was so old it had become historic. There was 
scarcely a spot within its moldy walls that was not hallowed 
by associations so sacred that nothing could be done by way 
of making it more habitable without ruining the tradition. 

The living-room floor was a shameful wreck, but it could 
not be touched because in the center was a spot, a large 
brown spot, where Longfellow once spilled his coffee. 
candlestick—broken by Mark Twain—leaned drunkenly 
against the mantel; and there was a row of nicks which the 
boy Lowell had cut with a jackknife. At least one major 
poet had teethed in the house, and a really great novelist 
once measled in the little room under the eaves, which made 
it sacrilege to cut another window or raise the roof. 


HERE was no law exactly covering the case. Priscilla 

owned the house in fee simple, but there was always the 
Family—leaves upon the sacred tree; old, brown, withered 
leaves, sere with autumn, sapless, ready to drop, but hanging 
on by sheer will. No matter what they might be doing at 
the moment, or what internal strife had torn them, they 
united—Pottles, Winthropes, Sharpes and Briggses—into a 
horrified front against any change in History House. 

So Priscilla grew under the damp shadow of the elm 
which was planted by Hawthorne and slept in the airless 
room known simply as ‘‘Emerson’s.’’ She did not exactly 
enjoy life. But then, neither did she dislike it. Rather she 
lived, thin and pale, under the vast shadow of History 
House and the Family, like a grass blade that sprouts under 
a stone. 

She was a slim young person. No—let us be frank, if 
brutal, and withdraw that “slim.” She was thin and a 
trifle awkward with self-consciousness. If she had features, 
nobody had ever discovered it. Like the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood, the Family believed that a mouth was to 
eat with, ears to hear with, eyes to see with, and a nose— 
well, a nose was to blow. Hair served no useful purpose and 
was obviously an invention of the Evil One. So Priscilla— 
under the management of Great-Aunt Letitia—drew hers 
back from her brow into a heavy bun above her high collar 
and maliciously skewered it with a handful of pins. 

It was dark hair, heavy, almost purple-shadowed in the 
light; but little sunshine entered History House and it 
seemed lusterless and dead. Her skin was pale. ‘‘Sallow”’ the 
Family called it, when they considered it at all, which 
wasn’t often. The ‘ Pottle’’ skin—and the “ Pottle’’ eyes 
too, long, heavily lashed and slanting up a trifle at the 
comers. with a pupil which was brown with little golden 
ights. 

“Seventh Great-Grandmother Dolores,” a Willard aunt 
remarked; and the Family nodded solemnly. 

“Only not in character, of course,’’ a Briggs cousin 
amended hastily; and again the Family agreed. Nothing 
could have been more un-Dolores than Priscilla Pottle of 
History House. 


O SAY she was shy was to understate the case. She had 

been watched over, fought over and criticized by the 
Family until she had acquired a sort of protective coloration. 
Much like the hermit crab, she carried her house on her back. 
Outside of its enveloping shadows she felt stripped naked 
to a critical world. Of course there were visitations there 
to be met with. Aunts and cousins, people from the 
outside world, begging for a glimpse of the coffee spot, the 
candlestick or the nicks. But she had learned to meet them 
bravely, even with a sort of philosophy. So long as her own 
roof protected her, she was content, remaining a thin 
gray-and-black shadow in a world of the past. 

“Ought to be hung on the wall,”’ declared a young man 
who was visiting the house. 

He was standing before the portrait of Seventh Great- 
Grandmother Dolores which hung in the dining room. Pris- 
cilla was not looking at him. She supposed, in a vague sort 
of way, he was talking about the portrait; but his eyes were 
upon her where she stood in her dress of gray, her black hair 
etched starkly against the snowy elm without. 

“Ought to be in a better light,’’ he insisted discontentedly. 

He was visiting the house in the interest of some magazine, 
and Priscilla heeded him not. She was used to having men, 
young or otherwise, come to admire History House, and had 
grown quite calmly impersonal. But the implied criticism 
touched her. 

“It’s always hung there,” she said with a trace of the 
Family severity. 

“That settles it,’’ said the young man gracefully. ‘I 
haven’t been in Cambridge a week, but I know that much.” 

“Oh,” said Priscilla politely, ‘‘I see.’”’ 

But she did not see; she did not even try. The young man 
left, turning on the step to thank her, and found the door 
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already closing in his face. It was not intended rudeness on 
Priscilla’s part. It was only that young men per se had no 
place in her thoughts. She had to polish the mahogany in 
the Lowell room; it was always polished on Thursdays. 

It was just a year later that the bolt fell from the blue. 
That last quite literally, since the letter was marked “ Aérial 
Mail.’”’ And like most thunderbolts it was launched by the 
Family. Only this particular twig off the tree was so differ- 
ent from the others that it somewhat resembled a graft. 

The letter was from second cousin Abigail Willard—‘‘ Gale 
Willard”’ to the magazines, and a person of even national 
importance. Priscilla had seen her once, and the memory 
had stuck, She was just back from Africa and on her way to 
California with Japan lurking somewhere in the offing to be 
dealt with later. ‘‘ Although I’ll have to settle Chili first,” 
was her way of putting it. 

Priscilla had felt herself a trifle dizzy, as though she were 
being hurled through space in a really breakneck fashion. 
‘Don’t you,” she said, ‘‘ever settle down anywhere?” 


OUSIN ABIGAIL looked as though she were seeing her 

for the first time. ‘‘Too pale!’’ she said. ‘‘Need a little 
sunshine.’’ Then, to the question: ‘‘ Oh, yes; I’vea house near 
Los Angeles, you know—in the suburbs. Better drop in some 
time; do you good.”” That was all; but the sequel was now— 
in the letter which Priscilla held in one trembling hand: 


Dear Child: Can’t you use my house for a bit? I leave for Siberia 
tomorrow. You'll find the key under the olla in the back patio—the 
one toward the barranca. If your clothes won’t do—and they won’t— 
you'll find plenty in the garden room at the end of the hall. I won't 
need ’em where I’m going. 

How’s the Family—and the Mausoleum? 

Love to all—hastily, 

| ee 


GALE W. 
It’s the fifth house to the west. Apricot, with blue windows. 
For a long moment Priscilla stared at the sheet. Then she 
laid it carefully upon the table and went to polish the ma- 
hogany in the Lowell room. But she could regain no degree 
of calmness. Of course Cousin Abigail was on her way to 
Siberia and could not possibly reach out and hurl Priscilla 


into California; but the mere thought made her shudder. ° 


Away from Cambridge! Away from the Family and the 
House! She closed her eyes with a terror which approached 
nausea. And while she was still in the grip of the thing came 
Great-Aunt Letitia. 

Great-Aunt Letitia—living next door—was liable to pop 
in and out at any minute, and she never knocked. Now she 
promptly found and read the letter. Who was Priscilla that 
her letters should be private from the Family? 

\ moment later she had crossed the floor. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell me?’’ she demanded. 
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Priscilla sat back upon her heels and stared at her aunt. 
“T didn’t think it mattered, since I’m not going.” 

“Going! Of course you're going!’’ said Great-Aunt Leti- 
tia. ‘“‘Don’t you see it settles the roof?”’ 

And, quite suddenly, a chasm opened at Priscilla’s feet. 
The question of the roof had been agitating the Family for 
months. It had been a marvelous roof, but even the best of 
things must pass, and now it sagged and warped until this 
last year it had sprung something really notable in the way 
of leaks. A really great architect had offered to superintend 
the remaking, using old shingles so that the. atmosphere 
should be preserved. But there was the question of Priscilla. 
She could not live in the house while it was being ro~‘-d. 
There was something almost indelicate about a roc-_ess 
house. Priscilla would have to live elsewhere, and the 
Family all happened either to be away or spare-roomless. 

“But I can’t go’way out there!”’ said Priscilla desperately. 
“TI can’t; why, it takes days and days. And there's her 
house. Did you see what she said about the house?” 

“** Apricot, with blue windows,’’’ read Great-Aunt Letitia, 
dazed. ‘‘She must have written the wrong word. Who ever 
heard of an apricot house?” 

““Nobody ever did,’’ said Priscilla, ‘‘or of those other 
things’’—she reached for the letter—‘‘ollas and patios and 
barrancas. I couldn’t sleep nights in a house that had ’em. 
I’d be afraid they’d crawl in and bite me.”’ 

““Well,’’ her aunt considered, ‘‘a patio’s a kind of piazza, 
but ollas and barrancas are beyond me. But trust Provi- 
dence; it’s just the kind of thing your Cousin Abigail would 
have around. Still, you’ve got to consider the roof.’’ 

The thing was settled. Before Priscilla could protest, al- 
most before she could realize the full enormity to which she 
was committed, Priscilla Pottle, of Cambridge, was upon a 
train hurtling with breakneck speed toward California. 

The next five days were a bewildered blank. She was only 
conscious that she ate and slept. Priscilla had never eaten 
much. Living alone in the shadow of the House, she had 
seemed so taken up with the wants of the rooms and furni- 
ture there was little time for cooking. Tea and cinnamon 
toast, augmented by an occasional pale meal with the Fam- 
ily, sustained her. 

But now there was the diner and the table d’héte. A large 
authoritative black person bent over her with a gimlet eye, 
and in order to get rid of him Priscilla learned to chirp ‘‘ The 
dinner, please,’’ whereupon the dinner arrived and kept on 
arriving—courses and courses of delicious, steaming or icy 
things; and Priscilla, being New England and frugal, ate 
them all. 

Much can be accomplished in five days by really earnest 
eating. Wherefore she began to show the faintest of bloom 
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in her cheeks; and in her figure, where before there had been 
angles, there were now curves. By the time she reached Los 
Angeles her blood was a trifle thicker, and the faint veins no 
longer showed at the temples under the purple shadows of her 
hair. 

At the station a pirate taxi swooped upon her, gained pos- 
session of her luggage and bore her off like so much booty. 
When her ransom had reached three-fifty, the jovial buc- 
caneer at the wheel turned round. “It’s down there,” he 
said, ‘‘on one of those wriggly streets.” 

Priscilla opened her eyes. She had kept them tight shut 

ring their violent progress through traffic. Now they fell 

m a road which was planned to resemble a somewhat 
wphisticated country lane. Nothing straight about it, it 
swung in enticing curves between borders of palm and olean- 
der, whose roots were smothered by a riot of bloom. To 
Priscilla the whole world seemed a mad carnival of reds and 
blues and scarlets, with great gashes of purple, like the pied 
robe of a minstrel. 

“‘Tt’s the fifth house,’’ she said, a trifle breathless. 
“ A-apricot, with blue windows.” 

““That’s her!’’ said the pirate cheerfully, and drew up be- 
fore a gate. 


oem ep ena leaned forward and stared. The gate was blue 
at the top and shaded down, unmistakably, to green at the 
bottom; while above it, to left and right, two pots of terra 
cotta dripped blossoms of scarlet and gold. A jade-green 
lawn curved gently upward in little undulating terraces, 
breaking out now and then into beds of bloom. And at the 
crest of the lawn stood the house. 

‘Apricot it was, almost umber in the shadows, with odd 
burnt-orange mottlings in the roof of tile. The windows were 
blue or green, the colors of a peacock’s tail, and were shut- 
tered with little gratings of a rusty black. Beyond the house 
a scarlet eucalyptus burst into flame and acacias dripped 
rivulets of golden yellow sparks, like rockets against the sky. 

For a long moment Priscilla stared. It was lovely, so 
lovely that it hurt. It was more than lovely. Somewhere 
within her a little spark flamed to life. And, although she 
did not know it, that little spark was Seventh Great- 
Grandmother Dolores. 

The pirate noted her abstraction. ‘First time you been in 
Cal.?” he inquired. 

She nodded. “I’ve lived all my life in Cambridge.” 


He seemed to feel something was demanded of him. 
“Gosh!’’ he said piously. ‘ Ain’t that hell?”’ 
And suddenly Priscilla Pottle —— “ Yes,’’ she breathed; 


eT 


“it is! 
(Continued on Page 122 
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(Some say a little sighed), 


Will the love that you're s 
Put a fire into the kitchen? 
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‘**But what shall we have to eat, eat, eat? 


Or the little God of Love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 








(Some say a little cried), 
For his little heart was filled with sorrow, row; 
“With the little that I have, 
I will be your little slave, 
And the rest, my little dear, we will borrow, row. 
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2. Then the traveler in the dark 
Thanks you for your little spark, 
He could not see which way to go 
If you did not twinkle so. 
In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep, 
For you never shut your eye 
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WE 


USED 


TO SEE HIM WALKING ALONG THE BEACH, AND ALWAYS THE GIRL WITH HIM 


LOOKED PLEASED AND FLUSTERED 


talE WERE standing on the cliff that looked 
#| out to sea, the familiarity of the place and 
the view enhanced and quickened to our 
senses by the impalpable summons of the 
waking season. It was late April, and spring 
q | had come early that year. At our backs, here 
BONS at and there in distant dooryards cherry trees 
a S| had dropped their petals, and apples were in 
bloom and lilac buds were swelling. Where the ground fell 
away between the dunes into moist hollows there were al- 
ready broad spaces lush with green; even on the higher 
lifts a faint tinting of verdigris was piercing through the 
metallic coldness of dead grass that winter had left bronzed. 
Before us, under a pale, cloudless sky, the sea alone ignored 
the day’s persuasion. It rocked gray and surly with re- 
membrance of old storms, with no flicker of spume to 
catch the light; beyond, over the distant reef, it lay yellow, 
like an evil mood. 

The minister at my side had, for once, no book in his 
hands; they were locked behind his back, idle, their work for 
the morrow done. He wore somewhat the air of one who is 
prepared and waiting; perhaps that was what made me say: 
“Tomorrow the bells will be ringing from the churches back 
there, and there will be lilies. Isn’t it strange how on the 
eve of Christmas, of Easter, nature seems to prepare itself 
and to wait, expecting, with man?” 

He nodded, smiling a little. ‘‘ Like the Sunday quiet.”’ 

“Spring —and resurrection —how they go together !”’ said I. 








But to that the old man shook his head, his smile deep- 
ening. ‘ Not necessarily,’’ said he. ‘‘ You forget that under 
our feet, on the other side of the equator, it will be Easter 
tomorrow too—and autumn. Yet I have no doubt they feel 
the sense of resurrection there as strongly as we do here.” 

“That may be so,’ I agreed. ‘‘ Yet we all like the sym- 
bol—spring, that which was dead coming to life.” 

He nodded, looking off toward the horizon. ‘‘Yes. Oh, 
yes! Man has always loved his symbols—had to have them. 
But there is a reality back of them, you know.” 

“Still, isn’t the reality made plain for us nowadays only 
through the symbols?’’ Lasked. ‘‘ Easter means lilies, purity 
blossoming out of the dust. It means spring, as I said—the 
dead coming to life. If we hadn’t thesym- 
bols, how much conviction would there be 
for any of us in the idea of resurrection?” 

The minister passed a hand thought- 
fully across his chin. ‘‘H’m. There’s 
more than an idea of resurrection.” 

“Of course. Speaking as a minister of 
the gospel you ——”’ 

“No,” said he emphatically; ‘‘speak- 
ing asa man. Before I ever thought of 
becoming a minister of the gospel I saw resurrec- 
tion in more souls than one.” 

“Aren’t you yourself speaking in terms of the 
hwy now, using the word resurrection symboli- 
cally? 
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‘““No. No, my lad. Iam not. Because resurrection means 
today just what it meant twenty centuries ago—the spiritual 
need triumphing over the physical in man. And I have seen 
that happen toa man. There was one, now ——” 

He paused for a moment, watching the tide working under 
the surface of the sea. Then he told me this story: 


LIVER HATHAWAY, his name was. There have been 

Hathaways along that coast ever since the first settle- 
ments of white men; there was something that transmitted 
itself from father to son that made a race of them, as far as 
their bodies counted—big, brawny, masterful, wearing their 
passions on their sleeves, as it were, quick in anger, quick in 
dispute, bold lovers, bold haters, bold sailormen. There 
was, to be sure, something in the blood-strain that turned on 
itself; a Hathaway could hate another Hathaway more 
completely than anyone else, could outrival a man of his own 
name, and frequently did, for no better reason than a savage 
joy in getting the better of another who was to all outward 
seeming his equal. Yet they could hold their own wherever 
they might be, on land or sea; and Oliver was like all the 
rest of them. His father went down in the Mary Louise, of 
Portland, a year or two after he was born, but the lad grew 
up true to type—more, with the type overemphasized in 
him, because he was subjected to none of the restraints that 
Hathaway fathers knew how to impose upon their sons until 
the inevitable clash came that sent the sons to sea and man’s 
freedom. From babyhood Oliver rode over his mother, and 
before he was twelve he was spending his summers on the 
sea, actually beginning his career. 

As to that, there were tales and evidences enough. Long 
before I was old enough to hang about the wharves or under 
the windows of taverns with other boys he had become a 
tradition. 

“That’s Devil Noll,”’ a youngster said when he was first 
pointed out to me. ‘‘See that scar on his face? He could 
take a man right off the deck in his two hands and choke the 
life out of him, he could.”’ 

We had the evidence of our ears as to the manner of his 
speech; raising ourselves until our chins were on a level with 
the window sills, so we could see and hear him—standing in 
the midst of the men in the room, men at ease, relaxed, 
lolling, sometimes sodden, himself always alert, swaggering 
in movement or posture, a splendid figure that was dominant 
in any company; and either holding them spellbound with 
some tale of his own prowess or else whipping them into 
frowns or uneasy shiftings with words that ripped out at 
them and stung, knowing all the while that they hated and 
admired him, and were unwilling to risk his anger and the 
strength of his fists. Then, having had his will with them in 
one way or the other, he would pay for his drink and saunter 
out of the place, and we boys would drop from the window 
and crouch down until he had passed. 

‘“‘He’s great after the girls,’ they said; it gave him the 
more glamour for us, surrounded him with a mystery which 
stirred our imaginations. As a matter of 
fact, I do not know whether he imposed his 
will on the girls as he did on the men; we 
used to see him walking along the 
beach or sitting on the end of the 
farthest wharf or sauntering along a 
lane with one and another, and al- 
ways the girl with him looked pleased 
and flustered; and I heard it said 
that at the dances he liked to take 
any girl away from her fellow and 
dance with her the evening through. 
But I doubt whether there was any 
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real wickedness in him; little boys always like to read 
wickedness into their heroes. All in all, I think he was not 
so fundamentally different from other Hathaways—and 
that means from other men of equal temper and place and 
time—except in one characteristic. 

There are men who are born with a spirit of self-confidence 
which seems to sweep them along on their careers toward 
worldly success. There may be Napoleons, who combine 
that confidence with genius; there are very many more in 
whom the genius is left out, but who nevertheless dominate 
their own small sphere of action. Oliver Hathaway was one 
of those; twenty years later, and in a different environment, 
he might have been called a “‘go-getter.’’ He believed in 
himself, in his good looks, in his strength, in his courage, in 
his power of conquest; and back of him he had a line of 
sturdy ancestors who had persisted in that community so 
long that their name—his name—stood for permanence and 
some sort of dignity of position. Hathaways had never been 
scum; they had held their heads up; they had been well-to- 
do; they had bowed to the New England fetish of giving 
their children an ‘‘education,’’ except where the boys ran 
away to sea, and even in those instances the parental willing- 
ness had never been lacking. 


O BE sure, they thought an “‘education”’ was achieved, 
finally and completely, when an offspring received a high 
school diploma; only one lad from our town ever went to 
college, and he was forever looked upon as being a little 
queer, and his parents had to bear the brunt of their friends’ 
disapproval of what was called a waste of good money. 
Hathaway women had been faithful attendants at church, 
good mothers, good housewives; the men had accumulated 
small properties; and all that was back of Oliver, and he 
knew it. Not much, as the way of the world goes, to be 
proud of; yet in that community it was much—as much as 
there was. So, all in all, under no fatherly discipline, and 
with a mother who adored him and made a young god of 
him, Oliver grew up cocksure. The world was his oyster; he 
had no suspicion of the smallness of his world, of the flatness 
of his oyster’s flavor. 
| have said that as a lad he passed his summers on the sea. 
| donot know whether it was through his mother’s persuasion 
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or some desire of his own that he went 
to school, in winters, until he was six- 
teen or so. 

He led his classes; if they had played 
football in the country school of those 
days he would have captained his 
team. It may have been his finding 
his schoolboy conquests insignificant that 
made him leave school; at any rate, his great 
size and his cleverness got him a good job on 
a schooner, and after a year or two of that he 
began to go out to the Banks with the fleet. 

He was known as a good seaman; by the time he was in 
his early twenties he had a ship of his own. 

That was about the time I first knew him. I well remem- 
ber the day when he threaded his way into port through a 
white fog, bringing in the first catch of the season, while 
wiser men hung outside the bar until the fog lifted. 

“It’s fool’s luck,” an old chap said when Noll swaggered 
down the wharf in his oilskins. 

Hathaway heard him and turned, his teeth gleaming. 

“Not luck, Cap’n Ball,” said he. ‘It’s the man.”’ And he 
went away grinning, pleased with himself, his head in the air. 

The next year he won the fishermen’s race; the following 
year he would not compete at all. 

“Too easy!” said he, and the saying got noised about 
and did nothing to add to his popularity among the men he 
had beaten at their own game. 

His mother died, and there was a bit of money for him. 
He bought an interest in a ship that gave him the place of 
skipper. He was at sea for some years; oddly enough, our 
paths crossed once in that time, for I, too, had gone to sea 
as cabin boy, and, however wide the heath, there are apt to 
be trails that cross; however broad the ocean, chance may 
bring ships bound for different parts of the earth within 
sight of each other. 


HAT is what happened in this instance; on a fine morning 
off the coast of Brazil our lookout sighted a sail abaft of 
us, and before the day was out she was overtaking us rapidly 
to leeward. In the monotony of months at sea men become 
easily excited; when our captain suspected that the other 








ship was racing us he ordered on all the 
canvas we could carry. Butastheother 
drew near and nearer she fairly taunted 
us, at last coming so close that you’d 
have thought we’d have taken the wind 
from her. Then she went on; two days 
later she was a mere flash of white on 
the horizon. 

“That’s Oliver Hathaway,’’ some of the men 
aboard said. ‘‘Couldn’t anybody else do that but 
Oliver Hathaway.” 

Our old man said nothing, but scowled. 

Apparently Hathaway’s voyaging prospered, for when I 
was at home again I found him settled there in the house he 
had been brought up in. 

“‘No, he ain’t left the sea,’’ said someone. ‘It’s just his 
way. Always got to be getting the better of something, he 
has. Thinks himself so almighty big, now he’s trying his 
hand at a shore job. But he ain’t left the sea; the sea don’t 
leave hold of a feller that way. He’ll find out.” 


’ 


ET apparently Oliver had left the sea. It was rumored he 

had said that any man could sail aship; what he meant to 
do was to make other men sail ships for him. Perhaps he did 
say that; perhaps he felt he had won over the sea, as he won 
in the fisherman’s race—‘‘Too easy.’’ However that may 
be, he was settled into his shore job, managing a company 
that owned four or five coasters, and doing well. Moreover, 
youth had not left him; I saw him once come into the Town 
Hall when a dance was on, stand for a while watching the 
dancers, cross the room to the prettiest girl in the place and 
hold her all evening. 

“He thinks he could take his pick among ’em,’’ people 
said; and it may have been true. 

But before the summer was out they were saying some- 
thing else. ‘‘He’s a wise one,” they said. ‘‘Hettie Hatha- 
way’s the richest woman in town.” 

That was true enough, though the standard of wealth was 
not high. Hettie Hathaway—Oliver must have been about 
thirty at that time—was a few years older than he; they had 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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An interesting article about these paintings by N. C. Wyeth will be found on page 54. 
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H, DEAR,” said 
the young man, 
looking at the 


two girls who had man- 
aged to transport him 
from the dell in the 
heather to the dickie of 
me Starbeam, and he felt of his bandaged head. ‘Oh, the 
brutes !”” 

Marcia and Cynthia hovered over him. 
you’ve had a nasty accident,” the former said. 
“No accident,”’ groaned the young man. 

murder—that’s what it was.” 

‘We're going to take you in to the nearest town, and then 
you can be properly seen to,” said Marcia. 

The young man closed his eyes and shivered. 

The people in the hospital shook their heads over him. 
He had a bad wound, and would have to remain in the 
ward for several days. The young man made a brave face 
over that, but anyone could see it was serious news for him, 
and he asked Marcia if he might have a word with her alone. 

The young man looked attractive in bed. “I feel rather 
awful, boring you like this, when you have already done so 
much for me,” he said. “But what I want to know is 
whether you and your friend will give me a lift to London 
as soon as they let me out of here. I think I heard you say 
you were going south.” 

Marcia had no recollection of having said this, but it was 
certainly what they meant to do. ‘‘Of course we'll give you 
a lift,’ she said. “I’m afraid you’re in trouble of some sort.” 

His eyes held a desperate, wistful, frightened look and he 
was certainly rather like a Greek god. 

“T’ve had a beastly time, thank you,” said the young 
man, with the brave air of one not complaining. ‘‘ My name 
is Dick Deane. My father is a marmalade magnate and 
owns a lot of property in this neighborhood. He wanted me 
to go into the marmalade factory, but I was all for art. I 
long to be an actor. I am going to be an actor.” 


“Tm afraid 


“‘ Attempted 
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‘Romance—The Loveliest Thing 


By DoROTHY BLACK 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


“Has your father just bought a big car, I wonder?’’ asked 
Marcia, thinking of Errol. ‘“‘ Because I know a young man 
who has taken a big car up to a marmalade magnate—a nice 
young man named Errol Johnson.” 

“Funny thing! I got to know him intimately,” said Dick 
Deane. “A charming fellow! Well, that is a bond between 
us, isn’t it? I like Errol—so straight, isn’t he? Well, to go 
on with my affairs—I want to go on the stage, and my father 
wants me to make marmalade. So I ran away. For a long 
time I was a Pierrot upon a pier. I made quite a lot of 
money at the Pierrotting, and I had drawn it all out of the 
bank—so that my father could not trace me, you see—and 
was going on foot to London. And there I was knocked down 
and robbed by two men, and would have probably died if 
you hadn’t found me.” 

“I’m only glad we did find you,” murmured Marcia. 

“Yes, but that’s not all. So that my father can’t trace 
me or the hospital authorities get a suspicion of who I am, I 
have told them that you two are my sisters. That’s what I 
wanted so to explain to you, because I’m aware it’s frightful 
cheek and I do hope you'll forgive me.” 

He looked at her with those nice wistful and desperate 
eyes; and it seemed to Marcia a little thing to have this 
pleasant young man as a temporary brother, and she laughed 
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““WE’LL PUT PONTY’S 
PAIL AND BRUSH SO 
THAT IF ANYONE 
ELSE TRIES TO GET 
IN THAT WAY 
THEY’LL MAKE A 
FINE OLD CLATTER’’ 


and said: “Only too 
delighted to take you 
into the family for the 
next ten days. And as 
soon as you are out of 
hospital, we will drive 
you to London.” 

This meant they had to stay for several days in that 
drafty, gray Scots town, full of houses all alike in rows, 
with women inside playing obvious tunes upon pianos. Wan- 
dering down a row of such houses, looking for somewhere to 
sleep, they came across Jeane. 

Jeane sat in a bow window that looked onto a small gar- 
den where crocuses drilled in lines and fours and squads. 
She had a stern lieutenant called Ada-Maria, who answered 
the door abruptly and said no, they could not have rooms. 
Then Jeane herself came out and said she would take them 
in. She said it simply because she liked them. 

Jeane was sweet. She had dark brown, deep eyes with 
corn-yellow hair, and she had a pink-and-white complexion, 
and small white hands with lovely nails. She was plainly 
dressed in gray, and round her neck there hung a mother-of- 
pearl cross. She showed them into a little blue-and-white 
room, and hoped they would make themselves quite at home 
and stay for as long as they liked. 

“It does me good,” said Jeane in her soft, gentle voice, 
“to have someone young about the house again.” 

She sighed gently, and resumed her seat in the bow win- 
dow and took up her sewing. Jeane was always sewing. 

It was Ada-Maria who told them that Jeane was making 
clothes for children. 

“Her children?’ asked Cynthia. 

“She’s no marrit,” snapped Ada-Maria fiercely, as though 
she was angry with matrimony for not having trapped Jeane, 
who sewed clothes for all the bairnies in the street, but had 
no children of her own. 

Jeane talked very little. Mostly she just sat in the window 
whilst the two girls chatted over the fire. But when she did 
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speak she always said something witty or kind or clever, that 
emained in your mind like a jewel stuck in that day. 

Two days passed happily enough, and on the evening of 
he second day the young man sent word that he would be 
et out next morning, and if they could give him a lift to 
London, or in that direction, he would be most grateful to 
them. 

Jeane, hearing the story about him, raised her even black 
-yebrows, and so Marcia told her something about their ad- 
ventures. 

“Well, if I’d known, I’d have asked you to drive me south 
is well,’’ laughed Jeane. ‘I’m going to London next week 
nyself.”’ 

“But come, Jeane,”’ said Marcia, delighted. ‘‘The dickie 
1olds two quite comfortably.” 

Jeane dallied a little while with the idea, but eventually 
iccepted. 

Dick Deane, rather bandaged as to head, was packed 
into the dickie with Cynthia. They chatted away together 
very happily. Jeane said nothing for long stretches of time 


together. She was a very quiet girl, some years older than 
the others. But between Edinborough and Grantham she 


told Marcia her story. 


T WAS just the old, old tale of a man who loved and then 

went away; who promised to come back again, but never 
did come back again. 

‘He was tall,’’ said Jeane wistfully, ‘‘and he was the 
nicest man I ever met. Folks said he was quiet, but I never 
noticed that myself. I loved him from the time I first met 
him, and I'll love him all my life.’” She told Marcia that he 
was a soldier; ‘‘a fine, brave soldier,”’ said Jeane. 

I do not know at what 
part of the proceedings 
\arcia first began to con- 
nect him with Colonel 
MacFrere. But by the 
time they got to Gran- 
tham, what with one thing 
and another, she felt pretty 
sure that Jeane’s false love 


and Colonel MacFrere 
were one and the same 
person, and her heart 


bubbled over with excite- 
ment at the prospect of 
uniting them. So from 
(Grantham she wrote a let- 
ter to Colonel MacFrere- 
kind, nice, sisterly 
tter—asking him to meet 
n in London. 
[hey pushed on to Lon 
lon the following day—a 
lovely spring day, with 
birds singing, and wild 
daffodils nodding to them 
from wayside woods, and 
Dick Deane had the bright 
idea to have the first pic- 
nic of the season. They 
collected food before they 
left the Grantham Hotel, 
ind he brought round cider 
from the inn where he had 
been staying, and they 
pulled up about oneo’clock 
in a wood full of mossy 
banks where early violets 
grew. 


ICK DEANE was in 

high spirits and chat- 
tered away gayly all 
through the meal. “Funny 
thing your mentioning 
\lec Saltford the other 
lay,”” he said toward the 
end of it. 

Marcia raised her eye- 
brows, for she could not 
remember mentioning 
\lec Saltford to Dick. 

“Marquis of Saltford, 

vou know,” Dick con- 
\inued. ‘I was interested, 
because— well, as a matter 
of fact, he’s a cousin of 
mine. And if anything 
were to happen tothe poor 
blighter, I'd eventually get 
Chaffield.”’ 
_ “Oh, would you? How 
trightfully interesting!” 
Cynthia exclaimed. “It 
sounds like a_ perfectly 
lovely place, only all gone 
to pieces, because he has 
no money.” 

“Soon get that right 
when I turn the marma- 
lade onto it,” said Dick 
genially. ‘* Poor chap has 
rather a thin time, I be- 
lieve.”” 

“Yes, but he’s so silly,”’ 
said Cynthia. “Marcia 
has told me all about it. 
rhere’s the house full of 
treasures — pictures and 


PRESENTLY 
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pearls worth goodness knows how much, just chucked 
about the place and not even locked up. If only he would 
sell them!” 

“Got a regular bee in his bonnet about selling anything, 
old Alec has,” laughed Dick. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I can 
sympathize with him—association and all that, you know. 
He always was careless with his things. Where does he keep 
the jewelry now? He used to have it in an old trunk under 
his bed.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s in a safe somewhere in the second corridor,’”’ said 
Marcia, “just chucked in there. He took me up one after- 
noon and played about with great emeralds that must have 
been worth—oh, I don’t know what.’’ Then quite suddenly 
Marcia stopped. It was as though a warning bell had rung 
somewhere far off, and she had just caught an echo of its 
notes. 

Then Dick told them a funny story, and they all laughed 
at it. 

They reached London rather late that afternoon, and 
Dick, who was in the height of good spirits, insisted on 
standing them all to dinner. 

“But you surely oughtn’t to,’”” demurred Marcia. ‘If you 
had everything stolen ——”’ 

“Oh, not quite everything, you know,” laughed Dick. 
‘‘Now do be sports, and come.” 

They came, even Jeane; there was nothing else for it, he 
made such a point of it. 

Twice during dinner Marcia found herself talking to him 
about Alec Saltford, and each time she pulled herself up, but 
could not say why, except that it seemed a little unkind to 
discuss poor Alec and his private woes with this cheerful 
young man, even if he was a cousin. 





CYNTHIA OPENED HER EYES AND 


MOANED 
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‘Have they done anything to the old staircase yet, or does 
it still go straight up from the front hall?’’ he asked. ‘‘ And 
I suppose the dear old wolfhound I used to know is dead 
long ago.” 

Marcia could not remember any dogs there. She changed 
the subject; but later, over the table, she heard Dick pump- 
ing Cynthia on the same subject. She tried to think of other 
things, for Dick was spoiling the evening for her. Colonel 
MacFrere was to present himself at the boarding house the 
following morning. Looking at Jeane, it seemed impossible 
that anyone could fail to love her. ‘‘What a lovely old 
locket !’’ said Marcia. 

Jeane fingered it gently with her long, slim, pretty fingers. 
““That’s my soldier,”’ she said gently. 

She opened the locket, and looked at it sweetly and sadly 
fora moment. Then she handed it to Marcia. It contained 
the portrait of a very pink-faced gentleman with fierce black 
whiskers and well-fed cheeks, which bore no resemblance 
whatever to the lean hardness of Colonel MacFrere, V.C. 

‘“‘What on earth shall I say to him when he arrives to- 
morrow?” fretted Marcia over the ices. ‘‘A nice fool I’ve 
made of myself!” 


FTER dinner Dick bade them farewell, and thanked them 

very much for their kindness to him. ‘‘ We shall all meet 

again later,’”’ he said, little dreaming how remarkably his 
words were to come true. 

They watched him drive away, and then, as they turned 
away, Marcia suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, I declare, there’s 
an old friend of mine. Will you and Jeane wait here a second, 
while I go and speak to him?” She crossed the outer hall of 
the restaurant to where Errol Johnson stood looking at her. 

“T thought you were 
never going to see me, 
Marcia,” he said. ‘I’ve 
been watching you all din- 
nertime—had a table in 
the same room. But you 
wouldn’t look at me, so I 
was beginning to be afraid 
you were too grand to have 
anything to do with your 
old friends.” 

“*Silly child!’’ said 
Marcia, giving his arm a 
friendly squeeze. ‘‘ You 
know I am always jolly 
glad to see you. Docome 
over and talk to Cynthia 
and Jeane.” 

““Only a pack of women 
this time,” said Errol with 
some relief. ‘‘Who was 
your handsome friend at 
dinner? Rather a good- 
looker, he was.”’ 

‘‘Why, you know him,” 
said Marcia, puzzled. 
‘“‘That’s Dick Deane, 
whose father is the marma- 
lade magnate who bought 
the big car you were driv- 
ing that time you came 
across us at Auchter- 
fochty.”’ 

There was a long, queer 
silence. 


hs ACT is, Marcia,” said 

Errol, ‘I told you a 
bit of a whopper over that. 
I didn’t want you to think 
I was tracking you about 
the country and that sort 
of thing. That big car be- 
longs to my father, and I 
took it off on my own. I 
wanted to know—well, to 
know that the car we sold 
you had not let you down. 
We sometimes take pains 
to see that the machines 
we sell are behaving quite 
all right,’’ said poor Errol, 
looking hot and bothered. 

Marcia sat very still. It 
was as though again some- 
where, far off, a warning 
bell had rung, and she had 
caught an echoof its notes. 
“TI think we must go,’’ she 
said hurriedly. ‘‘I’ll see 
you again, Errol, some 
time.” 

In silence they drove 
back to their boarding 
house. 

In the hall Marcia drew 
Jeane aside. “There’s a 
gentleman coming to see 
me tomorrow on urgent 
business—a soldier, and 
one of the nicest men I’ve 
ever met. I just can’t bear 
the thought of - missing 
him, Jeane, but I’ve got 
to go off atonce. Will you 
see him for me, and explain 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Making Over the Bedroom 





HE possibility of making over the bedroom, 
of all the rooms in the house, seems most 
hopeless to its discouraged owner, espe- 
cially if not enough money can be spared to 
replace any of the essential pieces. The usual 
bedroom furniture seems so inelastic in its 
possibility of accomplishing the thrill of new 
combination; while in the room of small 
size, even for variety it is frequently quite impractical to 
transpose the pieces. But how simple a matter it is, really, 
to make a charming spot of the most discouraging bedroom 
on earth! No bedroom is too shabby or too ugly to be made 
over into a room of real beauty without replacing one single 
essential piece of furniture. 

Nothing could have been uglier than Mrs. Taylor’s bed- 
room, with its thin and flat shiny-oak suite of furniture 
trimmed with pressed prune seed carving, and nothing could 
have been more torturing to Mrs. Taylor’s really keen 
beauty-sense than just this bedroom in which she had to 
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By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


IMustrated by Lurelle Guild 


open her eyes every morning, and on which she shut them 
every night. Then finally one day Mrs. Taylor determined 
that she was going to fix that bedroom, making up in in- 
genuity and hard work for the meager sum she felt she could 
afford to spend. If you will look at the lovely bedroom she 
accomplished, which is reproduced in color on this page, you 
will hardly believe it when I tell you that only a few months 
ago this room had ugly rose-figured paper on its walls, a 
green Axminster rug, curtains of pink-and-white chintz over 
green window shades, an oak bed and bureau, a small square 
oak table, a washstand and clothes pole, and a big rocker. I 
admit the present change is almost unbelievable, but if you 
ask Mrs. Taylor just what she holds most responsible for the 


miracle, she will tell you that shé worked out the whole idea 
from the principle of elimination and a new color scheme. 

It’s the hardest thing in the world to imagine a new and 
lovely room scheme while you are actually looking at the 
bad one you’re so used to. So that is why Mrs. Taylor car- 
ried to her storeroom every single thing that had furnished 
this room she was .eager to make over. She wished the 
things could hide in her storeroom forever after her new 
walls made her see the real possibilities of her bedroom. For 
of course the walls had claimed her first attention. With a 
wet sponge and a scraper it had been easy enough to remove 
every vestige of the ugly wall paper, and quite entrancing to 
make the bare walls beautiful afterward with cream-colored 
water tint, applied at the total cost of exactly three dollars 
and twenty cents. 

With these lovely misty walls, and the ivory woodwork 
which had been accomplished with half a gallon of paint, 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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| CRosBy LINCOLN yearned 
Re | tobeanartist —the paint- 
vA brush kind. He made a 
pesse4) brave start, in Boston. : 
After a few enlightening months he - 
discovered that his pictures would 
sell better when yoked with several 
inches of verse, or the-fewer-the- 
better lines of merry quip designed 



































for the funny pages. But you can- 











not clog the remorseless processes 
of Evolution. Gradually the verses 
grew longer, and merry quips gal- = 
loped right out of the Lincoln f 
grasp. When he had corralled them 

again, lo and behold!—they had 
become short stories. 

Colors began to cake on his pal- 
ette, but a flock of stubby, soft pen- 
cils managed to stay sharp, and 
somehow there was always a pile 
of yellow paper at hand. And so, 
through long months of indecision, 
as the movie titles say, things 
went on; which is a way things 
have. In the end Joseph C. Lin- 
coln signed a quit-claim on any salon niche that had been 
reserved for him in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

But he drove a rather stiff New England bargain when he 
did it. For in exchange he acquired permanent title to Cape 
Cod, in perpetuo, with all wind and water, ancient and 
whittling skippers, manners and customs grave and gay— 
including summer city visitors—hereinbefore and _ herein- 
after mentioned. We can’t recall any author who has held 
onto property rights 
more relentlessly. 
Every now and then 
some literary litigant 
has contested the legal- 
ity of this deed of gift 
made some thirty years 


ago. But their suits 
have usually been 
dropped after the first 
hearing. The Federal 


Fiction Court isa some- 
what severe, if just, ju- 
dicial body. It willtake 
more than a fiction fieri 
facias to uncover a flaw 
in Joe Lincoln’s title. 

Lincoln’s serial, Queer 
Judson, begins in this 
issue. Do we hear a 
ripple of pleasant ex- 
pectation among The 
Family? We thought 
so. Yes, it is Lincoln at his best. No, you will not be disap- 
pointed. Yes, it is another with a Cape Cod setting. 

‘What about Cape Cod—anyway?”’ we asked him after 
we had read the first chapters. ‘‘We have to answer a lot of 
questions about it—and you.” 

And here is Joe Lincoln’s reply: . 

“‘T use Cape Cod and its people not because I consider all 
the humor and drama in the world is concentrated on a fifty- 
mile stretch of sandy soil. I realize fully that these things 
may be found in almost any locality where human beings 
live. But I do feel that they may be found on Cape Cod as 
readily as anywhere else. And I know the people and the 
country as I could never know any other people or any other 
country. I write my story, therefore, which might be told 
with equal plausibility of Maine, Ohio, or California, with 
Cape Cod as a background. Because of my intimate knowl- 
edge of it, I feel that I can paint an accurate picture, impos- 
sible if I selected the Maine or California locale. 

“Almost all of my stories are of a cheerful nature—that is, 
they have happy endings. There are many who believe that 
the story with the happy ending has no realism, and, there- 
fore, isnot art. They consider art in literature to consist of a 
picture of suffering and distress. I believe life contains just 
as much happiness as unhappiness and that there is just as 
much realism in portraying the former as the latter. I might 
possibly be able to write a story with wholly gloomy situa- 
tions and misadventures. But I wouldn’t like to try it. I 
would much rather try to make people cheerful, and keep 
myself cheerful at the same time. 

_ ‘T likea story for the story’s sake. For this reason I never 
tire of stories by Stevenson, Mark Twain and Booth Tark- 
ington. They give me tales with characters I can like, or 
dislike, in the old-fashioned way. I realize—no one can help 
realizing—the literary craftsmanship in a book like Lord 
Jim. It is a wonderful piece of character mosaic, and yet in 
reading it I am always conscious of the literary work. I say 
to myself ‘This is marvelous; see how the author is picking 
his hero to pieces, thought by thought, motive by motive.’ 
And, being conscious of the writer, I do not lose myself in 
the story. This is not offered as a criticism. Certainly I 
should not presume to criticize Conrad. It is rather a con- 
fession of something lacking in me. Perhaps, as a few of my 
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only a dodge—anything to stave 
off the dreadful moment of facing a 
typewriter and the open spaces of 
white sheets. I like to write ‘chil- 
dren’s stories and alleged humor, | 
enjoy myself hugely disporting 
through Pudding Lane. And 
laughed immoderately as my Mr. 
Tupper’s predicaments 
unfolded themselves be- 
fore me. 
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realistically inclined friends tell me, it is a childish love of 
romance on my part. 

‘‘Whether it is or not, I can’t help it, and this sort of thing 
shows in my own stories. It would be difficult for me to 
write a long story where all ends dismally, or where mental 
processes of the main characters are painstakingly vivisected 
for the benefit of the reader. It is fair to presume that in the 
majority of my books hereafter the heroine and hero will be 
reunited, virtue rewarded and vice punished—as 
has happened in most of those for which I am already 
responsible. 

“‘T shall try to make my characters normal people 
or at least what I consider normal people to be. A 
specialist in nervous diseases might find interest in 
a morbid lot of disagreeable individuals, married or 
unmarried, quarreling through the labyrinths of sex 
or_divorce entanglements. I truly doubt whether 
the average healthy man or woman cares for such 
problems, and I write upon the supposition that he 
or she does not.” 


LEASE don’t fancy we have sprained the cal- 

endar by welcoming SARAH ADDINGTON back to 
Independence Square in July. We are quite aware 
that Christmas holly, with a hint of mistletoe, is a 
more appropriate setting for the return of the 
Mistress of Pudding Lane. But she has been absent 
too long to delay the Family greeting—we are cer- 
tain that you will agree. And besides, she will be 
present when we gather around the JouRNAL Yule 
log. Four-Letter Word Meaning Girl will please 
even the anti-crossword puzzle clan. They may have held 
out against the allure which resides in black and white 
squares to date. But they will capitulate to the tournament 
test which was to win for timorous Mr. Tupper the girl of his 
long-deferred dream but didn’t—and then did. 

‘Sarah Addington is not a member of the Lucy Stone 
League. Therefore, it is permissible to record that, detached 
from magazine pages, she is Mrs. Howard Reid, wife of a 
successful attorney who specializes in financial law when he 
isn’t admiring what Mrs. Reid taps off on her portable 
typewriter. A bit more than a decade ago Sarah Addington 
came from Indiana to New York. She belonged to the first 
class graduated from the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. The fact that she made up the entire feminine 
contingent of this pioneer group focused interested 
faculty eye upon her. She contends that the most 
important réle she played was making the class a true 
baker’s dozen; when she was recruited it numbered 
thirteen, including one Chinaman. But that is chaff 
unbecoming the Mistress of Pudding Lane. We hap- 
pen to know that even then her fiction horoscope was 
cast to the satisfaction of more than one prophet on 
Morningside Heights. 

At present she is tenant of a tiny house in Manhat- 
tan’s too little appreciated Chelsea district. But 
there’s a country cottage near New Canaan, Connec- 
ticut, where ever and anon she parks her before men- 
tioned smudgy-ribboned writing machine. There’s a 
dog too. Paddy, she calls him, as befits his Irish 
lineage and offhand social demeanor. 

“‘T write,’’ Sarah Addington declares, ‘‘ because I 
always have and because I am so constituted that to 
me a week is wasted if I haven’t put something on 
paper. I accepted writing at nine years of age, for 
better or worse. Considering the rather skimpy 
quality of laurels which have crowned twenty-five 
years—more or less—of hard labor, I think I have 
stuck rather valiantly. 

“And yet, although writing is my first interest, it 
is always my last resort. If there’s a sock to be darned 
or a chair to be dusted, I mend and dust furiously, 
with pretensions to great industry. In reality, it’s 
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‘But serious writing is 
quite another thing. I 
propound, with anguish, 
many long and heavy 

, stories, with a result that 
ke is depressing in the ex- 
treme both to me and certain edi- 
tors. Mr. Currie is made especially 
melancholy by these efforts. [Ed- 
itor’s Note: A slight overstate- 
ment.] Still, one has one’s Russian 
moments, and [I don’t see that 
anything can be done about it. 

“‘Thave no theories about writing 
for children. I am aware that I 
ought to have. But I haven’t, and 
I don’t understand in the least all the talk that goes on about 
it. They say you mustn’t write down to children. Then if 
you write up to them, they say you’re writing over the:poor 
children’s heads, being smart for the grown-ups at the ex- 
pense of the children. I don’t know. It’s all very mysterious. 
This I do know. It’s pretty hard to write over children’s 
heads. They may not always know what you mean, but 
they sense it, with a sureness of understanding far truer 
than mere comprehension. 

“Persons ask me: How can you write for children when 
you haven’t any? I can only reply: I wasa child myself. In 
any man or woman there is the child he or she once was. Per- 
sons also insist that writing for children is difficult and press 
me, sometimes with a hint of reproach, to agree with them. 
I cannot. Writing children’s stories is for me simply a lark. 
I love to do it and it’s deliciously easy.” 


Frege pe WITH BLUE WINDOWS, brings up the mat- 
ter of story titles again. Often we are intrigued by the 
puzzle of fiction appellations. All too often ‘the puzzle re- 
mains unsolved. But FLORENCE RYERSON explains, at long 
range in California, how she came to choose a name for her 
tale this month. 

“It may amuse you,” she says, ‘‘to know how this story 
came to be written. The year I spent in Cambridge I became 
fascinated by the old houses and legends of New England. I 
dug into our family history and ran across the exciting story 
of Seventh Great-grandfather Samuel Willard, first pastor 
of Old South Church, Boston, and his fight against Cotton 
Mather’s witchcraft scare. Later, when I married, I wrote 
to a Boston friend that we had built a home in South Pasa- 
dena, which I described at some length. She replied that 
they were interested by my letter, but the writing was so 
poor that they couldn’t be sure about the color of the house. 
It looked like ‘apricot, with blue windows,’ but of course 
that must be wrong. No one ever heard of a house like that. 
From these two scraps came this story.” 

The Album snapshot of Mrs. Ryerson was taken on the 
Pacific Coast. She sums up her career as follows: 

“T was born in Southern California, just long enough ago 
so that I no longer tell my age, but haven’t begun to lie 
about it. Sold my first story for a dollar, at the age of eight, 
and lost my faith in honesty when the bank didn’t treasure 
the dollar but offered me an entirely different one six months 
later. After that I wrote my way gayly through grammar 

‘ school and high-schocl 
class plays clear up to a 
sure enough Broadway 
(Los Angeles) production 
of a child’s drama at six- 
teen. The ambition of 
my life at that time was 
to writea play, design the 
costumes, act the star 
part and direct the pro- 
duction. My family says 
that I also wanted to do 
the ballet dancing and 
lead the orchestra. But 
this is a pitiful attempt 
at sarcasm. 

‘Went to Stanford and 
Radcliffe, and studied 
with Dallas Lore Sharp 
at Boston University. It 
was Mr. Sharp who 
taught me to bridge the 
awful chasm between 
typewriter and linotype. 
George Pierce Baker, in 
paiees. ; his Harvard Workshdp, 
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Great Adventures of Small People 


eStlhouettes by Deciz C. Merwin, With Verses by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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Come out and see me fly my kite!— 

Because I’ve stuck some bread-crumbs on it, 
And when it’s almost out of sight 

A bird will come and ride upon it. 
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The Thing he met beside the bo 

Scared Punch so that I couldn t hold him; 
He didn’t know ‘twas just a frog— 

At least he didn’t till I told him. 
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Two long-eared rabbits live below 
The wall around my little garden; 
Perhaps they eat a leaf or so, 


But when they do they beg my pardon. 











Now, don’t you bark or whimper, Punch! 
The fish are swimming round my spinner, 
And soon we'll catch a bass for lunch 
And half a dozen perch for dinner. 
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The wild canary preens his wing; 
He turns his head and keeps it bobbing; 
And then you ought to hear him sing 
And watch his throat go throbbing, throbbing! 
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The puppy found a woodchuck hole; 
I found a spotted partridge feather; 

We crossed the brook, we climbed the knoll, 
And both came running home together. 
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Lewpieville 
By ROsE O’NEILL 


. YOUR parents ask 
you politely not to 
scoot off on a Tour for a 
day or two, it’s nicer not 
to,’ reflected Scootles, the 
Baby Tourist."’SoI'Il just 
sit here calmly and think 
about Kewpieville. 






“It is certainly the most 
agreeable little town! 
Everything seems to agree 
with everybody. And what 
a pleasant idea to have 
that fountain in the Square with 
Mer-kewps in it — not to men- 

tion the other odds and ends. 


“Everybody is so chipper and en- 
tertaining. Even the doctors 
make it a point to keep some- 
a thing lively going on while their 
A OFX A patients wait. The ‘mayor is 
a." — SF always ready to drop in with his 

‘ a banjo wherever it is needed. 






“Tve never seen such a sweet little jail! And to think 
Uncle Hob built it all for me! Ihad sucha splendid ° 
time when he locked me in there with Katy O’Kewp. 
They say he ties her to the bedpost, and jumps at her 
until she’s almost out of patience. I suppose Uncle 
Hob is the only unfortunate element in the whole town. 

































(Scootles uses rather large handsome words because she tp rH 

is so traveled.) But I don’t believe he means to be so F acpi san 
tiresome and boggle things up. He's just nervous and £ chocetate (i — 
always in a worry about one thing or another. But Gens (1!) | yg 
imagine anybody making such a fuss about a Baby } ] octerkeurp 1 ‘ee 


coming to Kewpieville! Still, he’s only a Hob-goblin, 
after all. And what can you expect! 


“Uncle Hob does bother his niece and Johnny 
McKewp a good deal. Otherwise Johnny and 
Katy could be so Kewpishly comfortable to- 
gether. Now, I consider Johnny McKewp the 

Hero of Kewpieville. He makes it a regular 

rule to do a good deed every day. 

(His dog is a faithful hop-toad 

named Towser.) Johnny is brave 

enough to scare a dragon, yet kind 
to everybody, even a cricket with 
a cold, 
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“Well, I declare, there's Johnny McKewp on the window- ee Se SSS FA a 
sill!” shouted the Baby Tourist. “You haven't been on a Tour for a whole 
day,” said Johnny. “So I'll be here bright and early tomorrow with my Flying House.” And we'll tell about that in our next. Kewpishly yours, opeill. 
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By 
ALBERT PAYSON 
"TERHUNE 


Illustrated by George Howe 


The dream, came back to him with redoubled 
power of teasing to wakefulness his chronic 
anxiety. 

Angry at himself for his own fussiness, he 
stopped dressing and crossed over to where the 
picture hung in front of the disk. It was there 
just as he had left it. So wasthedisk. It showed 
no sign of having been removed since he had put 
it back in place the day before. Still calling him- 
self a fool for his pains, he got his knife and once 
more pried cautiously at the disk’s edges. The 
round white circle of tin came loose readily under 
his ministrations. To his troubled imagination it 
seemed as though it came away much more easily 
than on the preceding day, as if it had been 
loosened by later repetitions. 

There in its round niche stood the black bag, 
just where he had left it. He drew it forth and 
weighed it in his hand, examining the patent 
lock. All was as he had left it. Grinning at his 
senseless apprehensions, he put it back in its hid- 











ed ing place and refitted the disk above the hole. 








DIRCK SPRANG FORWARD TO AVERT THE LAST HORRIBLE PHASE OF THE CONFLICT. 
FOR INTERFERENCE. A HUGE BLACK SHADOW OF A GIANT EAGLE OF THE ATLAS SWEPT ACROSS THE ROAD 


were) 1 RCK LANIER is in Algeria, whither he has 
FEE) fled with his mother’s jewels, after trading 
§]| passports with a friend in New York. Star- 
t| tling happenings are overtaking him. 
The young man has his mother’s jewels— 
B| by theft, asit were. His father, a millionaire, 
had left everything, including the jewels, to 
pie Dirck’s uncle. There had been a time when 
Dirck and his father did not register accord, but the son 
thought that for a year before his father died he was sure of 
being the sole heir; and as for the jewels, his mother had 
promised them to him before her death. After his father’s 
will was read Dirck simply took them. But his cousin, El- 
bert Lanier, was after them that same dark night, and 
Dirck almost killed Elbert. Thus a double reason for 
flight. Besides, Dirck’s fiancée had broken the engagement 
as soon as she learned that he was penniless. 

The young man who went to France on Dirck Lanier’s 
passport has been killed in an aeroplane fall, so Dirck Lanier 
reads of his own death. He is now Howard Verrill—not a 
hunted man. But there are some queer incidents. Events 
are not running evenly. He meets Harvey Winston and his 
daughter Fay in Algiers. Winston had known Howard 
Verrill’s father—complications. 

Dirck rescues Fay Winston’s falcon from an eagle and is 
hurt when he falls from the tree. He is taken to Winston’s 
villa. Then he finds a midnight lunch in his room—some 
milk and figs—and falls into a sleep, full of dreams, from 
which he seems unable to rouse himself. He dreams that some- 
one is in his room and that his bag of jewels is being stolen 
from its hiding place in the wall. 


III 


Troe Dirck Lanier’s heavy slumbers sounded a 
far-off hammering. It bothered him, for his very soul 
was steeped in sleep. He wished the sound would stop. 
Instead, it grew louder and nearer as annoyance cleared his 
head. Bit by bit he discovered it was a pounding on his 
bedroom door. ; 

In reply to his sleepy hail came the prim voice of the 
French butler: ‘Mademoiselle’s compliments, monsieur, 
and she says do you still wish to ride with her this morning ?’’ 

Vaguely Dirck remembered he and Fay had arranged to 
set out for the uplands for his second falconry lesson at ten 
o'clock today. He blinked at the watch on his bed stand. It 
registered five minutes after ten. The shock of finding he 
had been so rude as to oversleep and to delay his hostess in 
her project for the day’s amusement brought Dirck out of 
bed and swaying groggily on the floor in the glare of the mid- 
morning sunlight. 

Mumbling a reply to the butler’s query, he made for his 
bathroom and plunged into the ice-cold tub he had drawn the 
night before. The chill and the subsequent glow of the 








rubdown did not restore him to glad vigor as usual. They 
cleared his head of some of the blur, but he still felt listless 
and sick. He could not understand. It was his pride that 
he was the lightest of sleepers and that at a sound or a touch 
he wasasalertly wide-awake as though he had not slept at all. 
Now he was dazed and stupid. He wanted nothing so much 
as to go back to bed. 

Once more he turned to the tub. Standing in it he sluiced 
the shower bath’s stingingly cold downpour all over him. 
Then he rubbed himself afresh with rough towels till his 
healthy skin was aglow. A little wider awake but still 
thick-headed, he began to dress. He was vexed with himself 
as much for this unwonted lassitude and headache as for 
spoiling Fay’s plans for the day. 


& HE dressed there slipped into his clouded mind the 
memory of hisodd dream. At first he gave little thought 
to it. Nothing could be more natural than that he would 
dream about losing the bag whose safety filled so many of his 
waking thoughts. The only wonder was that he never before 
should have had some such a dream. He dismissed the mem- 
ory from his mind. But it crept back again. He forced 
himself to go over all the few details of the dream. It was 
clear and coherent, what there was of it, and not at all like 
the fantasies that possess most sleepers. Indeed, the only 
fantastic element in it was his own unaccountable lack of 
interest in the jeoparded bag’s fate. 

Yet that was no more strange than was his present 
dull lassitude. The reflection set him to thinking. He had 
been pleasantly drowsy when he went to bed. That and 
no more. He had eaten a fairly hearty 
dinner, but nothing which ordinarily could 
have so disagreed with him as to give him 
this sick languor. Perhaps the milk and 
figs at bedtime had upset him. The figs 
might have been overripe or the milk stale. 
Now he came to think of it, the milk had 
had a rank taste. He remembered disliking 
it and tossing the last half of the glassful 
out through the open window into the gar- 
den below. He glanced toward the bed 
stand on which had been the tray containing 
the glass and the plate of figs. The tray was 
gone. 

For an instant Dirck blinked at the va- 
cant space on the stand. Then he recalled 
that in Europe—and probably in Algiers— 
servants often enter guests’ unlocked rooms 
without knocking early in the morning to 
open the blinds and draw the baths. Yet 
he was not wholly satisfied. The surprise of 
finding the tray gone had whipped his dulled 
mind to something akin to normal alertness. 


BUT HE HAD NO NEED 





Then he hung the picture in place and went on 
dressing. 

He had proved to his own satisfaction that his 
dream was baseless. It was not possible that 
anyone could have come into his room at earliest 
dawn, found the bag and then put it back where 
it had been without so much as an effort to open it. Yet 
all at once the hiding place seemed to him no longer as 
snugly safe as it had seemed. There was always danger 
of a servant dusting behind the picture and of hitting the 
disk accidentally in such a way as to make it fall out. The 
ease wherewith he had loosened it just now proved that. He 
must find some better cache for his treasure. But where was 
one to be found? Himself again except for a thick head and 
a furry and sourish taste in his mouth, he finished dressing 
and hurried downstairs to make his excuses to Fay for his 
unconscionable lateness. 

“It’s all right,’”’ she assured him gayly, breaking in on his 
shamefaced apologies. ‘‘ Indeed it’s not even a sign of lazi- 
ness. Out here the Algerines are so lazy they actually get up 
at daylight to have more time for loafing. It isa real joy to 
see them gossiping and playing dominoes while their wives 
lug big market baskets up the steep streets. By the way, 
you must have done most of your sleeping in the last hour. 
You look as if you’d been up all night.” 


“NTO,” HE said. “I hada glorious night of it. Eleven or 
twelve hours of solid sleep. I haven’t slept more than 

eight hours at most since I was a kid. I think the milk and 

figs in my room must have formed a soporific combine.”’ 

“What milk and figs?” she asked, puzzled. 

“Why, the tray with milk and figs on it that was left beside 
my bed last night.” 

“How silly!” she exclaimed. ‘Or is it a joke? I didn’t 
order anything like that left in your room. And I’m sure the 
housekeeper wouldn't do it on her own responsibility. We 
go on the theory that our guests can‘ keep from 
dying of starvation between dinner and breakfast. 
Was it there night before last too?”’ 

“No,” said Dirck, struck by the recollec- 
tion. “It wasn’t. Not till last night.”” He 
began to talk of other things to turn his 
hostess’ mind from the tray. But his own 
mind lingered bewilderedly on it. 

Why should the food have been put be- 
side his bed this last night and not the 
night before? Since it was not a custom of 
the household, who had put it there? Had 
there been any foreign substance in the milk 
to drug him into that unwontedly heavy 
sleep? It was like no slumber he had known, 
and it had left him sick and drowsy. 

Back to his recollection came the dream. 
It was as vivid as on his first memory of it, 
instead of sloughing into vagueness as do 
most visions as the day advances. He had 
been tracked to the Regence. Had he been 
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tracked here too? New worry as to the safety of the bag 
began to eat in upon him. ‘ 

“Tf anyone did go through my rooms last night,’’ he told 
himself in consolation, ‘‘he didn’t find anything. That will 
make him believe the bag isn’t there. He won’t search 
again. He'll think I’ve hidden it somewhere outside my own 
rooms. There’s that much gained.” 

Fay sat opposite him at the late breakfast she ordered 
brought to the veranda, and for which Dirck had no appe- 
tite. A drenching silver shower swept down from the Atlas 
heights and beat about the garden below them, pattering 
noisily on the palm trees and thrashing loose a thousand 
crimson bougainvillea petals. Then, as ever, the sky cleared 
in magical speed to deepest azure. The sun glittered from 
myriad raindrops on lawn and shrubs. 

“Tt looks like a gardenful of diamonds,”’ commented Fay. 
‘“‘ And see that larkspur with the water flashing from it! It’s 
for all the world like a cluster of sapphires. If you’re through, 
shall we start? The horses have been waiting an hour. So 
has Fathma. She'll be in a villainous temper by this time.”’ 


OLLOWED for Dirck a week or two of surcease from the 

haunting apprehension that had ridden him. The time was 
spent, picnicwise, on a score of outdoor gayeties and at the 
country club and in long hours on the veranda of Es Semme, 
overlooking the fire-blue harbor and the snow-capped moun- 
tains. He put behind him his brooding thoughts of the 
future and the gnawing mental troubles that beset him. In 
a fool’s paradise he reveled, every minute possible being 
spent at Fay Winston’s side. 

No longer could he hide from his pseudocynical heart that 
the girl was daily taking faster hold on him and that he had 
been an idiot to judge all women by Maida Crowell. There 
was something superlatively honest and lovable about this 
childlike daughter of his host. 

But the more encompassing grew this newborn feeling, the 
more miserable it made him. 

To a less honest woman he could have related the story of 
his imposture and the tale of his snatching his mother’s jew- 
elry from its scheming owner. He could have made it seem 
dashingly romantic. Something told him that in Fay’s level 
eyes the narrative would be one of deceit and downright 
dishonesty. He 
knew that a quick 
contempt must re- 
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with thrice the swift zeal she exhibited for anyone else. 
One day they set forth at dawn with the dragoman, for a 
tract of upland far to southeast of Bouzarea, where dwarf 
antelope had more than once been seen. Fay was anxious 
to fly Fathma at one of these little deer. Massoud bragged 
loudly that the falcon could strike down a hundred-pound 
stag. Well knowing this was a lie, yet Fay wanted to try the 
bird’s prowess on at least a tiny antelope. 

They reached the stretch of upland in late morning. An 
hour’s scouring of the heather and undergrowth failed to 
rouse any antelope or to reveal tracks of one. The 
day waxed hot. The dragoman suggested a rest for 
lunch and an hour’s doze in the shade of a eucalyptus 
grove before continuing the barren sport. There by 
the brookside in the deep grass and in 
cool shadows they ate, picketing the three 
horses. 

After lunch Massoud withdrew gravely 
to a far corner of the grove, rolled him- 
self in his burnouse as meticulously as 
though a blizzard were raging and went 
to sleep. Fay and Lanier talked in desul- 
tory fashion for a little while. Then the 
warm dreaminess of the hour made the 
girl’s eyelids droop. 

Dirck got to his feet. 

“That’s the sixth yawn you’ve tried to 
swallow,” he accused her sternly. “I’m 
quite sure swallowing so many of them 
can’t be good for your digestion, right after lunch. Geta 
nap. I’m going to explore. When you wake up, Fathma 
and I shall havea dozen nice fat antelope ready to gloat over 
you with.’’ He picked up the hooded falcon from the bush 
limb on which he had perched her, and he set her groping 
claws on his left wrist. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ Fay asked as he started away. 

He paused, looking back at her laughingly. ‘“‘ Why, I told 
you,” said he. ‘‘After antelope.” 

‘But you aren’t even going in the direction of the horses,”’ 
she reproved. ‘‘ You can’t hawk on foot.” 

“Why not? Just because nobody else does, that’s no sign 
I can’t. I’m likely to revolutionize all falconry by proving 
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it can be done on foot. Besides, my horse is comfy over 
there in the shade. I haven’t the heart to heat him up.” 
“You're merciful to your mount,’’ she scoffed. ‘‘And 
you’re likely to be just as merciful to the antelope by not 
coming within a mile of one. And you'll be giving Fathma 
a nice free ride on your wrist. Everybody is going to 


Which 


enjoy this pedestrian hunt except perhaps yourself. 
way are you going?”’ 

“Up to that patch of swampy ground we passed on the way 
here,’”’ said he. 


““At the head of this brook. It’s only 
about half a mile 








ans and x 
—<_.,. “But we beat all 
through there this 
ms morning,”’ she _ ob- 
——— jected. ‘‘ There 
wasn’t the faintest 
aa sign of ie 


“T know,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But there 
may be now. There 

was no sign of America the hour 
before Columbus sighted land. I 
read once about a village idiot 
who found a strayed horse when 
no sane person could. He said 
he had figured out where he himself would go if he was a 
horse. He went there. And he found the horse. Well, I’ve 
been figuring what I’d do if I was an antelope on this siz- 
zling day.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Bones,’’ she mocked, “‘ what would you-all do 
this here sizzling day, if you was an antelope?” 


‘‘T’D LOAF over to that nice swampy place where it’s all 

shade and green grass and where my hot feet would be 

in cool mud, and I'd spend the hours around noontime right 

there. That’s where Fathma and I are going to put upa 
whole bunch of them.”’ 

‘‘Then when you lose your way,’’ she ordained, ‘‘try to 

think how a sane man would get back here. It’ll be hard, 


(Continued on Page 106) 





place any interest 
she had learned to 
feel for him. 

Yet apower 
ronger than him- 
elf choked him 
back from telling of 
his love when he 
could not tell his 
more sordid secrets 
as well. Wherefore | 
he maintained their 
acquaintanceship 
as best he could, on 
the plane of frank 
comradeship into 
which it had 
drifted. 


N ASSOUD, the \ 
4 dragoman, was | 
at much pains to 
teach Dirck the ru- 
diments of falconry 
on the long back- 
country rides. 
Lanier was an apt 
pupil, rejoicing in 
it as he did in every 
phase of sports- 
manship. He was 
helped in his efforts 
by the queer devo- 
tion the fierce little 
hawk exhibited for 
him, andher glad 
readiness to obey | 
his every gesture or 
word. 

Fathma seemed 
to understand she 
owed her life to 
Dirck. Unrespon- 
sive as she was to 
the attempts of the 
others to make 
friends with her, 
she suffered Lanier 
to handle her as 
he would; and she 
was willing to sit 
unjessed on his 
wrist by the hour. 
At his motion or 
order she would 
launch herself at 
rabbit or bustard 


‘“‘IF YOU HEAR ANY- 
BODY SINGING VERY 
SWEETLY UP AMONG 
THE ROCKS, YOU’LL 
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the annual preliminaries to these darn beauty shows. Is it any 
wonder that we’re pretty well fed up on this kind of world and 
want to migrate somewhere where there’s a new idea?”’ 

“That’s an odd statement,” returned Solomon Senior. ‘‘ The beauty 
show is supposed to be part of the new emancipation of youth, along 
with all the other shows that leave nothing to the imagination. All your 
leading designers of Utopia have been preparing your minds for a super- 
race of magnificent nudes and a civilization that will loaf elegantly 
eighteen hours a day, outlive the age of Methuselah, converse without 
the aid of speech or gesture, and think only in the terms of metaphysics 
and higher philosophies that they will propound.”’ 

“T call that cross-word-puzzle mush,’’ announced Solomon Junior. 
“ All these beauty shows and all this September-Morn Millennium has 
been wished on a helpless kindergarten. The young idea that the past 
generation raved about had no more to do with it than next year’s 
high-school freshmen. You hand on to us George Moore, Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, Havelock Ellis and a few others 
who broke out of the Puritan paddock during Queen Victoria’s Golden 
Jubilee, and then blame it on the infants after the World War. Almost 
as soon as we can grow, we find your libraries cluttered up with Sinclair 
Lewis, Upton Sinclair, May Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser and the great 
young modernists of South Chicago and South Bend and Terre Haute, 
we find our grandmothers burbling about them in all the women’s clubs 
and suffrage centers and cultural guilds and so on, and then, when you 
wake up to how footless and dull it all is, you all get together and wail, 
‘The flappers and collegiates did it.’ If you want the real background of 
who puts on these sickening beauty shows and who pours out all new- 
freedom and high-art sex literature, cruise around a bit and get their 
birth certificates. Get the names and ages of the men in the towns and 
cities who make up the committees that select these Mack Sennett one- 
piece-bathing-suit freaks and label them as Sunny Arizona and Frosty 
Maine, and then take up a collection to ship them to Atlantic City for a 
tour of perpetual exposure in the rotogravures of the Sunday news- 
papers. I bet you won’t find one of them who didn’t cast his first vote 
ten years before Germany started in to Germanize the universe. They 
all belong to the Fiery Fifties, full o’ pep.” 


A the next thing on the program,”’ snorted Solomon Junior, ‘is 


“TT GRANT you that the majority of the counts in your indictment are 

true,”’ said Solomon Senior. ‘‘ The middle ages have always been in 
the habit of passing the buck to the generation behind, which is about 
to shove them aside. Up to that point where they see their children 
actually grown up and scoffing at their graceless naughtiness, they will 
persist in asserting the perennial quality of their youth. The great 
trouble with this age is that you grown-up children encouraged them in 
it. You failed to subdue them with your scorn or revulsion at their 
capers. You weren't sufficiently shocked by them—that’s the trouble.”’ 

“Well, I guess there is something in that,’’ assented Solomon Junior. 
“T suppose that was where the disturbance caused by the war inter- 
fered. From all my reading on the subject I derive that they were get- 
ting pretty well out of hand in that decade immediately before the 
‘war. If I am rightly informed, there were dancing grandpas all over the 
place. Young folks didn’t have a chance on a ballroom floor. Perfect 
forty-fives and their rheumatic partners were learning the maxixe and 
tango. One or two million elderly golfers jammed the dance floors of 
the country clubs. 

“Wall Street used to close an hour earlier so that those nice pink- 
faced old gentlemen who juggle the world’s finance could get in a few 
hours’ afternoon whirl with some prewar flappers before going home 
to their mansions to change for dinner. 

“Tt must have been terribly funny and also a bit sad for the young 
people back in those days, but at that it wasn’t so bad as this beauty- 
show business. If the newspapers would only publish close-ups of the 
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crowds that look on at these beauty-show parades instead of filling up 
their pages with the alleged beauties themselves, the whole miserable 
custom would smash up most gloriously. If you find any man or woman 
under forty in those pop-eyed crowds of onlookers, it must be dull 
doings in those parts. 

‘And here’s another thing,’’ went on Solomon Junior with some 
heat, ‘‘there is only one place that the one-piece-bathing-suit beauty 
should be shown, and that’s on a comic valentine. I have looked into 
the origin of the thing and find that she first emerged on the pages of a 
French comic paper. I think it was La Vie Parisienne. She went with 
one of those funny bath wagons they had on French and English 
beaches. In the course of time Punch took her up, and then in a daring 
moment Life and Judge and Puck brought her across the Atlantic at 
the risk of losing thousands of subscribers. She was pretty well worked 
out as a comic-weekly feature, however, when Mack Sennett produced 
her on a wholesale scale and put her in the movies. She fitted in per- 
fectly with his galaxy of freaks, an ideal companion picture to a cross- 
eyed runt in clown clothes, or an obese athlete driving a Ford touring 
car in reverse.” 


” 


a O YOU really mean,” asked Solomon Senior, “that to your young 
eyes, even when she is at her best, she does not present any of 
the elements of alluring charm?” 

“Not a molecule,” returned Solomon Junior. ‘At least not when 
she’s dry. When she’s wet, it’s a different matter. She looks then as if 
she had on a sensible bathing garment—if she’s slim enough to stand 
it. When she runs to weight, she looks just as unbeautiful as the fat 
men do, or more so. But the wise weighty ones know that, and you 
don’t see many of them parading round.”’ 

“How would you suggest,’’ asked Solomon Senior, “the prohibition 
of these bathing-beauty shows—by act of Congress ?”’ 

“Yes, that would do it,” laughed Solomon Junior. ‘An act of Con- 
gress would provide the finishing touches to the comic element. Even 
the dullest would understand that a one-piece bathing suit was funny 
and not suggestive of either beauty or indecency, if Congress would 
prohibit it.”’ 

“‘Probably a better way,’’ said Solomon Senior, ‘‘ would be to leave 
it to the newspapers and physical-culture magazines to exploit it to 
death. It’s a safe assumption that even now the newspapers are fully 
conscious of the tawdry sort of humor and bad taste involved in these 
national bathing-beauty contests, but they will hang on to them until 
the last least news kick has quivered its last least quiver, whereupon 
your demand will be met that the beach-nut beauty is shunted finally 
and forevermore into the comic strips and comic supplements.” 

“The sooner the choicer,’’ amended Solomon Junior. ‘‘ But to play 
it safe this summer, I’ll plan a vacation in the North Woods, where the 
lake water rarely rises above fifty degrees and where loveliness may be 
seen at its best in the latest sport models.”’ 





Ferbert Quick, American 


GREAT host of our readers will join us in mourning the loss of a 
near friend in the going on of Herbert Quick. His death on 
May ninth last brought nation-wide recognition of the genius THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL proclaimed when we began publishing Vande- 
mark’s Folly in September, 1921. All of his great trilogy, Vandemark’s 
Folly, The Hawkeye and The Invisible Woman, we gave to our readers 
in advance of book publication, and a fourth novel had been planned 
a few weeks before his sudden end. He gave us something splendidly 
American, which we doubt will ever be duplicated. 
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The Happy Day 


Woman’s Club for the past twenty years 

should be collected in one volume, it would 
read like the history of the evolution of social 
and citizen consciousness in women. For it 
would cover all the ground from our placid pe- 
riod to our frantic period. Originally it was 
called the Starling Club—a pretty name whether 
the adjective in it referred to that sociable and 
aspiring little bird that builds its nest about 
the castle eaves and in the dark towers of the 
Old World or to small, faintly twinkling stars 
overhead. I am inclined to the latter interpreta- 
tion, because twenty years ago the women of 
Marshallville were no more than candle lit, 
you may say, and too modest to let their light 
shine with the splendor of full-blown stars. 

In the beginning the constellation consisted 
of twenty ‘‘starlings.’’ This included every 
woman in Marshallville who had leanings to- 
ward learning, artistic sensibilities, or the faintest 
tingle of musical talent. For Marshallville was 
then one of those little runts of a town to be 
found everywhere in the South. It lay upon a 
hillside above a wide river that bounded it like 
a moat. A slow-moving, faded old town, which 
took a pardonable pride in its cemetery. This 
was really the place where it burst into bloom 
and showed its legends and pride upon its tomb- 
stones. Nobody in Marshallville had ever been 
‘“‘abroad.’’ No one had ever painted a picture 
or seen the inside of an art museum, and cer- 
tainly no one had ever heard a grand opera. 
They derived their pieties and culture from the 
pulpits, books and spinets. 


cA Balanced Curriculum 


HE object of the Starling Club was self- 
improvement. Perish the thought now 
when the object of nearly all women’s clubs is 
to reclaim and improve the whole world! Still, 
it was not a dangerous ambition they had. 
No great harm, I suppose, ever came from the 
humble desire to improve oneself. But it is pos- 
sible to sweep up out of drawing with one’s own 
pleasanter attribute in the effort to do too much 
for society. I can remember a time when the 
woman who failed to devote herself to the cause 
of foreign missions was not regarded highly by 
her Christian brethren, no matter how charitable 
she was in the community where she lived. Now 
it turns out that the churches placed their spir- 
itual accent on the wrong syllable in the piety 
of living, because it belonged on home missions. 
The records show that the Starlings ranged 
far and wide through art and literature during 
the first six months of every year, but that they 
invariably concentrated during the remaining 
six months on studies of the Holy Land, the 
Crusades, or some subject which afforded re- 
ligious culture or spiritual succulence—a better- 
balanced curriculum than we have ever devised 
in our educational systems. 

I ask you, could anything have been more en- 
gaging and sweetening in the way of feminine 
indulgences than the strictly private intellectual 
twinklings of these Starlings among themselves? 
No lectures by authors, artists or publicists— 
good, primer-minded ladies walking discreetly 
hand in hand with the great poets and philoso- 
phers, taking a little history as one takes a cock- 
tail, ending the program with a piano solo, or 
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By CORRA Harris 


maybe a choir practice of hymns for the next 
Sabbath day’s service. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the present outrageously efficient and 
progressive ideals of service, they seem ridicu- 
lously inefficient and useless atoms of society; 
but as I remember them, they had faintly lu- 
minous faces, a sort of alluring grace—refresh- 
ing, peaceful women to know. And the minutes 
of their club read now like ballads written in 
halting prose. The singing rhythm of it was in 
the meaning, not the words. 

So on for years they fluttered through ages of 
songs and wisdom according to the best writers 
and speakers, as real starlings fly high and circle 
about the towers and castles of the Old World, 
in case you prefer birds instead of very small, 
dim stars as the more fitting emblem of their 
performances. 

Then a new member, not a true Starling by 
birth or breeding, but a public-spirited woman 
with a bee in her bonnet, got into this club—it 
was like politics getting into the church, a more 
effective organization in secular life, but with 
less personal power of salvation in it. She was 
an enlightened and superior woman, with that 
most disturbing of all things in a woman, real 
brains. She showed them the world as is; she 
convinced them of their obligations to help re- 
form and save it, a great and noble undertak- 
ing. The Starlings rallied splendidly to her call. 
Farewell Starlings! They christened themselves 
“The Woman’s Club of Marshallville’’—a char- 
tered firm of diligent women who immediately 
put Marshallville on the map. 

The history of this club during the past ten 
years reads like a nightmare of power and prog- 
ress. The membership has been doubled many 
times. The yearly programs include studies in 
eugenics, social hygiene, classes in political econ- 
omy, lectures in government, industrial condi- 
tions and modern fiction, which is another name 
for modern society —nothing classical. Culture 
had put on a long waist with a short skirt. Grace 
had gone out of Marshallville—and the sternest, 
most damnable truth about everything had en- 
tered in. 


Burden Bearers 


HE minutes of the club, from the time it 
became this kind of club, record stormy 
scenes on such issues as education, Federal 
amendments and localelections. Those little Rip 
Van Winkle Starlings have awakened to every 
fault and perversity which are incident to human 
life, and which fade so sweetly out of the history 
we make after a long time. They no longer 
merely twinkle; they achieve and shine. The 
sense of their duty to the world has entered them 
like a pain and changed their expression. They 
wear the sharpened, hurried, worried look of 
workers and burden bearers at large, not the 
sweet, dim, withered look women wear like a dec- 
oration, performing their own duties and prayers. 
For years their club has kept its “tag’’ days 
and all the other Days set aside now for special 
efforts of one sort and another as scrupulously 
as ever saints kept their fast days. 
The spring of this present year was an espe- 
cially arduous one, because they had not only 


induced the county commissioners to build. a 
beautiful home for paupers on the edge of the 
town, but they had forced the city fathers to 
purchase a valuable piece of land to be devel- 
oped into a park. 

The laying off of the park, sowing grass, 
plantings trees and shrubs and raising funds for 
a dance pavilion and a fountain consumed all 
the surplus time and energies of the Marshall- 
ville Club women until the beginning of the 
summer. The legislature would meet in July 
and the ablest lobbyists among them were plan- 
ning to meet with it. Desperate circumstances 
had arisen. Thirty youths, including several 
girls, had been arrested during the preceding 
month charged with crimes including arson, 
murder and theft. 

One old Starling who still survived in the 
club recalled that only three youths had been 
arrested charged with serious crimes during the 
ten years when they were all mere Starlings and 
passed pleasant afternoons reading selections 
from classical authors. But nobody paid the 
least attention to her faint old recollections, or 
inferred that there could be any connection be- 
tween the development of women’s interest in 
the welfare of the whole world and the astound- 
ing increase in the youthful criminal class. Yet 
it is a coincidence which has arrested the atten- 
tion of a few silently observant people. 


Maternal Instinct Out of Bounds 


IMES had changed. That was the truth of 

the matter—but not the whole truth, be- 
cause times invariably change according to the 
kind of people who live in them. The women 
living in our times are largely of the kind who 
compose the Marshallville Woman’s Club, in- 
telligent, public-spirited women, who face the 
facts as they are, regardless of the causes which 
produce them. And they deal with these facts 
with terrific energy. Let Nature take care of 
her <axeses! The thing to do now was to devise 
some method to reclaim and take care of these 
young criminals. The Marshallville Club was 
committed with passionate enthusiasm to the 
plan of getting a junior code of laws passed by 
the legislature for softening the punishment of 
adolescent murderers, bootleggers and thieves. 
In connection with this effort, they were also 
planning a drive for funds to establish a county 
reformatory which would be in the nature of a 
religious home and industrial school for them. 
Thus they would be preserved from the con- 
taminating influences of older, hardened crimi- 
nals in the jails and penitentiaries. 

Apparently it has never yet occurred to any 
really efficient public-spirited club woman that 
if all normal youth were so carefully guarded in 
their own homes and trained in similar industrial 
schools, there would be no juvenile criminals. 
Their maternal instinct is no longer sacred to 
their own homes and families. It is the sooth- 
ing, humoring, petting hand so many American 
women are laying upon the laws of our country. 
This accounts for their effort to pass another 
Federal Amendment to the Constitution, for- 
bidding the employment of youths under eight- 
een years of age. As if the undisciplined idle- 
ness in which they are being brought up did not 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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XV ILE 
SHE flat in West Fourth 
Street, New York City, 
S| to which Mr. and Mrs. 
¥6 James Buckbarrow had 
wes} resorted on leaving 
Spaulding, was called a studio 
apartment, because it had a large square of translucent glass 
let into the northerly exposure, and because it was so con- 
trived as to make anything like housekeeping surprisingly 
inconvenient. There were a large living room, two bedrooms 
and a kitchenette. The bedrooms were large enough for only 
a single bed each. Patricia occupied one; James the other. 
It was never quite clear to James how the decision to 
occupy separate bedrooms had come about. It was tacitly 
suggested and tacitly accepted. The arrangement dated 
from the day when Wallace Jeffcoate had arrived in Spaul- 
ding, when he and James shared the barn loft. The creative 
artists went back to New York; Jeffcoate, a few days later, 
returned to his magazine office, and when Buckbarrow re- 
turned to the Corliss house he found that Patricia had al- 
ready prepared him a bedroom for himself, decorating it with 
what materials were at hand in her usual tasteful way. 
“Now, Jimmy, you'll be all comfy, and nobody to bother 
you,” she had said, taking her husband by the arm and ex- 
posing to him the fruits of her benevolent consideration. 
Buckbarrow had said nothing in reply for some moments. 
That was his conversational weakness. He always had to 
“wind up,” so to speak, before he pitched a ball. Then he 
murmured something about it being splendid of Patricia. 
But the truth was, he felt a little divorced at that moment, 
and it must have shown in his face, for Patricia hastened to 
explain: ‘It’s so much nicer, don’t you think, dear? It 
keeps one one’s self, if you see what I mean. It’s so much 
better than getting into a slovenly domestic attitude toward 
each other. Even from the point of view of the conserva- 
tives, this constant companionship defeats its own purpose, 
doesn’t it? You and I, Jimmy, will always have that extra 
attraction toward each other that comes only from feeling 
the other person to be a sort of unsolved mystery.” 


bei ne sprog could not gainsay this logic. After alittle 
while he felt that it was better so. He began to enjoy 
his freedom even. 

And when they came to the flat in West Fourth Street the 
wisdom of the arrangement was obvious. They were no 
longer living the domestic life. There were informal comings 
and goings, parties, conversaziones, absences, which would 
have made the former method irksome. 

Patricia herself furnished the little studio apartment. It 
was out of the question to think of bringing any of the stored 
Boston furniture to New York. The pieces would have 
seemed grotesque in this bohemian atmosphere. It became 
a question then how to dispose of it. 

“It’s eating its head off in storage, isn’t it, James?” sug- 
gested Patricia. 
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Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


“Yes, it is. And yet, if we sell it, you can’t expect much 
for secondhand furniture, you know—even though it is un- 
hurt. And besides ” 

“Ves?” 

“T was thinking that since it cost us a good deal of money, 
if there’s any chance we might set up housekeeping that way 
again a 

“But there isn’t, is there? Surely, Jimmy, you wouldn’t 
want to go back to that stupid way of living—those ridicu- 








lous people who used to come in and bore us sick? I’m for- 


getting the stuff off our hands. The storage people are mon- 
sters!”’ 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the best way. I'll go over to Boston 
and get what I can for it. But I grudge the time just now, 
Triss. I ought to connect with a job right away.” 

“Oh, don’t be foolish, my love. Heavens, Jimmy, don’t 
have one of those middle-aged Spaulding tantrums now 
about not wanting to be supported by a woman. I can make 
enough money out of Home and Hearth 
to satisfy all our needs until your ship comes 
in too. It’s merely temporary. Besides, 
sweetheart, you don’t know how much 
satisfaction I get out of being able to do 
something for you in return for your good- 
ness to me.’’ 

It was a queer thing, Buckbarrow 
thought—but did not say—that in just the 
ratio that their relations became less for- 
mally those of husband and wife, so Patri- 
cia’s terms of endearment in speaking to 
him became more liberal. It was even 
stranger than her seeming desire to earn 
the living for both of them; and hecouldn’t 
help thinking that Triss did have this de- 
sire, for she threw every possible obstacle 
in the way of his getting a job. 

“Confound it, if I don’t watch my step 
I'll be no better than a kept man,” growled 
Buckbarrow to himself one day in a mo- 
ment of irritation. 

‘““What the deuce has got into Patricia, 
and into me anyway ?” 
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He went over to Boston and 
sold the furniture out of storage. 
When he returned to New York 
with the proceeds of the sale, less 
commission, he found that Pa- 
tricia had arranged the living 
room of the flat from her own resources. She had shopped 
for the unusual, but not the bizarre. Her Corliss taste was 
unerring im such matters. 

The next morning Buckbarrow went to the magazine 
offices where Jeffcoate worked. When he was shown into 
Wallace’s room, even before their hands met, James asked 
quickly, ‘Where can I get a job, old man?”’ 

Jeffcoate grinned. ‘‘Glad to see you, Bucky. 
Job? Let’s see. What can you do?” 

oo There was real bitterness in the explosive 
word, 


Sit down. 


“ZOU ought to have no trouble in New York, Bucky. 

New York is full of people who can do nothing; and 
they get along surprisingly well. Buck, this city is a mad- 
house. And yet, once you feel yourself as crazy as the other 
inmates, you can’t leave it, even if the door is open. It’s 
like acquiring the drug habit.” 

“Do you know of a job?”’ persisted James. 

“Yes, I know of two or three jobs. But I don’t know how 
they’d suit you. There seems to be a dearth of static fellows 
like me, who are willing to spend their lives crocheting other 
people’s ideas. I mean editorial jobs, see? I know where you 
can get a job of that kind. Right here. Old Man Van Dyck 
is going to start another all-fiction magazine. I’m going to 

edit it. And if you want to you can slide 
your legs under this desk, here, when I 
slide out.”’ 
“Bully for you, Wallace! A real editor ! 
By George, that’s fine. But I don’t know 
anything about editing.”’ 
““You know as much as I knew when I 
blew in here. In fact, you're a lot better 
off, because there was no friend of mine 
here to ease the way. But I don’t 
know whether you ought to take 
this job.”” Jeffcoate looked steadily 
at his friend fora moment. ‘Buck, 
why didn’t you stay in Spaulding ?”’ 

James reddened. “I wasn’t man 
enough, Wallace,’’ he replied. 

Jeffcoate withdrew his long legs 
from beneath the desk and went 
across the room to the door where James 
had entered. Outside, at a little desk, sat a 
typist. ‘‘Miss Flint, I’m going to be 
engaged for the next hour. I can’t see 
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Delicious Peas— 
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8 Have you ever tasted pea soup made by the most famous 
is soup chefs in the world? 

e Have you ever tasted soup made of peas so carefully 
— selected and so skillfully prepared? 


Have you ever tasted pea soup blended with fresh 
country butter and seasoned with the delicate touch that only 
French chefs can give? 


n. 


3 Taste Campbell’s and know how good pea soup can be! 


ad 
d- 
er The best Cream of Pea! 

Heat contents of can in a saucepan and stir 
until smooth. Heat an equal quantity of milk or 
cream to the boiling point separately, and add to 








ler the soup a little at a time, stirring constantly (using ‘ ~ (SR 5 
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Campbell’s give such life and laughter 
12 cents a can I can dance the whole day after! 


7 sweetened by the sun! 
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anyone—unless the Old Man himself should want me.” 
Then Jeffcoate came back to where Buckbarrow sat 
and stood before him. ‘‘Get up a minute, Bucky. 
Come over to the window!”’ 

They looked out and down upon the choppy sea of 
roof-tops, drab, scarred, pimpled. They themselves 
were on the next to the top floor of the highest office build- 
ing in the vicinity. To the west was the Hudson River, full 
of lighters and tugs and barges, and one great ocean-going 
ship was moving slowly down to the sea, churning a creamy 
wake, which was visible even from that distance. 

“Buck, this is a great mining camp—the greatest in the 
world. The forty-niners who went out to California looking 
for nuggets were a crowd of pikers and got poor pickings 
compared with this. It’s colossal. All around, as far as you 
can see, and farther, the miners live. The place is full of 
dance halls, and saloons, and gambling hells, just as San 
Francisco was in the fifties. There’s everything here for 
everybody, and nothing here for anybody. You can’t live 
here; you can only cling on. You can’t think here; you can 
only go through a funny mental vibration which produces a 
result that passes for cerebration. You don’t enjoy life here; 
you go through a series of percussions every day that stimu- 
late the senses the way a needle shower stimulates your 
skin. Nobody ever got from alcohol the intoxication, the 
continuous souse, that people get in this town. And it’s got 
me, Buck. I’m an addict, and I dare say I’ll die of the Man- 
hattan delirium tremens, unwept, unhonored and unstrung. 
To get the big jobs here, you’ve got to be young, and you’ve 
got to be without any background—all front and no back, 
as it were. I'll tell you flatly, 
Buck, you’re not young enough 
in mind, and you’ve got too much 
background. You can have a 
job—you’ve got a job at this 
desk—but you won’t be impor- 
tant, nor will I. We both came 
on the stage too soon, just a little 
too soon.”’ 


‘ HIS isa town of clever high- 
school and college boys with 
a knack for words, and preferably 
none of that silly good taste which 
comes from breeding. The most 
successful people here, in what 
you can call the artistic world, 
are young men and women of the 
peasant type, the second genera- 
tion from Europe, with coarse 
features, big feet and hands, a 
hungry, hunted look in the eyes, 
but as abnormally active and re- 
sourceful as the gypsy moth was 
when it found itself on a new soil, 
in a new flora, on being brought 
from Europe. You’re a poor, 
decadent, overbred Yankee, Buck, 
and I’m another; and we're all 
mussed up with inhibitions.” 

“‘T wish I knew what to do,” 
said Buckbarrow. “I don’t think 
I’d ever fit here. I don’t know 
that I could hold this job.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. Buck, I’m 
glad to have you here, for my 
pleasure. We'll have some good 
times together. It’s quarter to 
one already. Come and have 
luncheon with me, and then I’ll 
bring you back and introduce you 
to the Old Man.” 


XIX 


HREE years in New York 

City. Three years in the 
studio apartment in West Fourth 
Street. Three swift, feverish 
years; days, weeks and months 
which sent up no bubbles to mark 
the spot where they had sunk. 

One afternoon Miss Flint, the 
receiving girl in the outer room, 
came into James’ office and said: 
‘“There’s a young woman outside, 
Mr. Buckbarrow, insisting on see- 
ing the editor. She won’t tell me 
her business. Do you want to see 
her? She’s quite pretty.” 

This was a human touch in the 
very midst of automatic ma- 
chinery, and Buckbarrow laughed 
softly and appreciatively. 

Miss Flint had not missed. The 
visitor was pretty, her face a little 
too babyish, perhaps, to match the 
obvious maturity of her body; but 
there was something in her color, 
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““Mrs.—Miss Lamont, Helen Lamont.’’ The cheeks 
tinted as the ‘‘ Mrs.’’ dropped out. She added hastily, “I’ve 
sent you a good many stories, you know.”’ 

i “Oh, I remember the name well. Yes. Let me see, you 
ive in se 

“Kansas. I did. I live here in New York now. I’ve come 
East to do—or die. You think I’m going to pester you with 
the story of my life, Mr. Buckbarrow. Really, I’m not. 
But I had to see someone; I was frantic. You’ve never 
taken any of my stories. Nobody else has, except one I sold 
to Holland’s Magazine, in Texas. And never anything but 
a rejection slip. If you would only tell me why—just a word 
of criticism. I’msure the manuscripts are read, because they 
come back so dirty—and home criticisms are utterly useless. 
People say the thing you want them tosay.”’ The tears flowed 
at last. The pretty chestnut-brown head was on the desk, 
resting upon the two plump arms, and the body shook. 





UCKBARROW leaned over and patted a shoulder. “I’m 

sorry. I want you to come to dinner with us tonight. 
You needn’t be at all afraid to come. My wife loves that 
sort of thing. She can really help you if you’ll let her be 
perfectly frank. She is Patricia Corliss, the short-story 
writer. Would you like to come?” 
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engagement for the evening, but she broke it. They 
went to a little Italian restaurant and had spaghetti, 
and over the black coffee the Kansas girl flooded them 
with her story. It was not a remarkable story. Both 
Patricia and James had heard it over and over, with 
negligible variations, during the last two years. 

Mr. Lamont was a dealer in hay, grain, lime and cement. 
Mr. Lamont had a naughty habit of appearing at table 
minus his collar and cravat. Mr. Lamont read no books of 
belles-lettres, and had no desire to. Mr. Lamont loved the 
motion pictures, and the more buildings they burned in 
them, the better he liked them. Mr. Lamont was a trog- 
lodyte. This Kansas troglodyte was now writing a misspelled 
and ungrammatical letter every forty-eight hours, telling 
his wife to come back and be forgiven. She did not want to 
be forgiven. Nor, to do her justice, would she accept the 
money orders he inclosed. At the end of it, Mrs. Lamont 
wept and confessed that this was her first real meal for two 
days. And she was behind three weeks with her room rent. 

Buckbarrow overpaid the waiter, and they went to the 
studio apartment in West Fourth Street. The sight of this 
happy bohemia—and the spaghetti—made Helen cheerful 
again. 

“How happy you two must be here!” 
her hands before her schoolgirlishly. 

It came time for the guest to go. James took her over to 
the rooming house in Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-fifth 
Street, in a taxi. 

When he returned to the apartment Patricia was hum- 
ming in a busy way some Neapolitan tune the orchestra at 

the Italian restaurant had played 
during dinner. 


she cried, clasping 
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She rose as he came in, and 
came forward with sparkling eyes. 
“Jimmy, I’m so glad! You’ve 
come out of your shell at last. 
How long have you known her? 
You know how I feel about those 
things. You can tell me the whole 
story.” 


UCKBARROW stared in be- 

wilderment. ‘‘ I don’t see what 
you mean, Triss. I never saw this 
young woman till this afternoon 
in the office. Great Scott! What 
do you think?” 

“But, Jimmy dear, you’ve 
never brought home anyone be- 
fore. Not that it wasn’t perfectly 
all right. The poor little thing 
needs friends. But the way she 
looked at you—and certain things 
that were said—I thought - ' 
Patricia hesitated. She knew that 
Buckbarrow never lied. She 
seemed actually disappointed. 

And Buckbarrow caught that 
expression in hereyes. It puzzled 
him still more. ‘‘Triss, I wish 
you'd tell me about this. Really, 
I don’t seeit. It’sasthough = 

“Vea t?? 

The word came out sharply, 
and she seized his hands and held 
them out at length. “Jimmy, 
you’re a bunch of inhibitions. 
You’re so good that sometimes 
you make me feel wicked, and 
I’m not wicked. I’ve worried so 
much about you. You're so in 
danger of becoming absolutely 
commonplace. And you can be 
so much if you want to. I don’t 
know what will stir you, fill you 
with ambition, but I had been 
wondering—yes! I actually 
hoped that this girl si 

“Triss, you’re not serious about 
that!” 

“Tam, Jimmy. 

Buckbarrow turned and felt for 
the arm of the chair behind him, 
and sat slowly into it, still gazing 
at his wife’s face. 


\ ,\ TORK was out of the ques- 

tion next morning for Buck- 
barrow. He went to the office at 
nine o'clock as usual, and fribbled 
a while with some manuscript 
which needed cutting, but the 
words didn’t mean anything to 
him. At quarter to ten he told 
wee Flint that he wasn’t feeling 
well, 


“T think I'll take a brisk walk. 
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in the freshness of her lips and 
in the eager, alert sparkle in her 
gray eyes which betokened the 
country town. Buckbarrow thought of Rachel Fernie; not 
because this young woman at all resembled her—indeed, she 
only served to strengthen in Buckbarrow’s recollection the 
fine spiritual quality that lived in Rachel’s eyes—but just 
use there was the same unpainted freshness about her. 
“Well,” began James, “I’m glad to see you. I’m not the 
editor. I’m his assistant. Mr. Crawford isn’t here just now. 
My name is Buckbarrow. I don’t think I caught yours.” 


ON SUNDAY AFTERNOONS THEY ALL WENT 

“Would I like to come?”’ The head rose slowly, and the 
tears congealed. ‘‘I don’t dare think of it. Patricia Corliss! 
How I’ve envied her! Are you sure she wouldn’t mind?” 

“T’m sure she’d like to help you. Will you come back here 
a little after five? Then we can walk down Fifth Avenue— 
if you like to walk.” 

Just as James had predicted, Patricia received the lit- 
tle stranger with cheerful cordiality. She had made an 
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I’ll be back before noon.” He 
went down the elevator, and had 
to be informed when he had 
reached the ground floor. 

James walked slowly down to the Washington Arch, stood 
for a moment staring at the cross on the Judson Memorial, 
and then sat down on a bench in the little park. A seedy- 
looking fellow, reading a bruised newspaper, was already 
occupying part of the bench. He moved over grudgingly. 
The seat was probably his private office. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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This soap is 7 times as cope 
as any other ~ » for the care 


of the skin 


EW YORK’S lovely debutantes, in- my skin feel nice and smooth.” 
imitable for chic, daring, vivacity— “Jt improves my skin (i. e. blackheads and large 
Boston’s debutantes, girls with the dazzling ?97¢s)- 


freshness and grace of flowers— These are characteristic comments made by 


Washington’s, Baltimore’s debutantes— the Philadelphia debutantes, in telling why 
charming descendants of an aristocracy fa- they use Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


mous for its beautiful women— A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 


Philadelphia debutantes. with their old- Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls for 
cil Gcinatiee sak Vaca ie absolutely pure ingredients. It also demands greater 
world beauty and breeding — refinement in the manufacturing process than is com- 
How do all these young society girls take mercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. In merely 
care of their skin? What so: up do they use to handling a cake of Woodbury’s one notices this extreme 
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A. i aa F : y Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
: icine wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
¢ cAn overwhelming majority ments for overcoming common skin defects. 
# thi Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug 
S prefer ss one soap store or toilet goods counter! 
, It was to learn the answer to these questions A 25-cent cake lasts a month or six weeks 
e that we conducted an investigation among ~ — toilet use, including any of the special & 
the debutantes of five leading cities. ey ee 
ut : 
d We discovered these facts— 
sh , > 
4 Among New York’s one hundred and 
us sixty debutantes of the season, Woodbury’s 
y i Facial Soap is more than three times as 
id § popular as any other toilet soap; among 
y & Boston debutantes, nearly five times as 
Son popular; by the debutantes of Washington 
nd and Baltimore, preferred six times over to $= (OM Or 0G Mf 
» any other soap; and among Philadelphia 
1 1 ° 
sly debutantes, seven times as popular as any 
be other. 
n't @ ‘ 
‘ou “TI use it because of its pleasant and softening effect 
1" on the skin.” 
y « ; - . ‘ 
It imparts a smooth glow to the skin, and relieves 
out «i en oily condition.” 
Gives me good color.” wey 
for I find it delightfully soothing to the skin.” Awe Philedelaaes lovely eons dabetenese 
im, ncn seeds Oe ; ; of the season ury’s was found to be seven 
ing Mother insists it is the best toilet soap; it makes times as popular as any other soap, for keeping 
# the skin smooth, soft,.and flawless. 
ick- REE OFFER 
eat | HOW TO CORRECT AN OILY SKIN : <n 
sled F ; ake g : 7 A GUEST-SIZE SET, containing the new, 
ripe ee one, your skin by wa ing in your usual way with large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
hes a9 ury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the Soap, and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
told surp rg moisture, but leave the skin slightly damp. Now work Cream and Facial Powder. Cut out the 
ling up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s in your hands. coupon and send for the free set today! 
alk Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores thoroughly, . 
He always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm Tue Anprew JercensCo. 
had water, then with cold. If possible, rub your face for thirty oe poignant ay penn abe 
. . . ease send me 
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er This treatment will make your skin fresher and clearer the Cream and Facial Powder, and the treatment 
rial, first time you use it. Make it a nightly habit and you will see booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch.” 
7 4 : If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
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He took his smart straw hat—relic of last year’s fancied 
prosperity—from the hook in the closet and, in company 
with his brother, went out to face again the ordeal which he 
dreaded, that of walking through Wellmouth streets under 
the eyes of the Wellmouth citizens whom his incompetency 
and criminal carelessness had defrauded. 


IT 


T WAS a June evening, that on which George and Carey 

Judson left the office of J. C. Judson & Co. and started on 
the walk to the home of the former. Wellmouth was quiet 
and peaceful, its Saturday-night suppers of baked beans and 
brown bread already on the tables of its householders or 
awaiting the arrival of fathers or sons on their way home 
from stores and shops. 

The Boston morning newspapers, brought down by the 
noon train, had been distributed and read long before, and 
nothing in their contents was of particular, intimate interest 
to Wellmouthians. A sensation—even a sensation such as 
the Osborne & Judson failure—becomes an old story in six 
months, and Wellmouth had ceased to regard it as the only 
worthwhile subject of conversation. Even Carey Judson’s 
progress, in his brother’s company, from Wharf Lane to the 
Main Road and along the Main Road to the remodeled tow- 
ered and dormered residence on Lookout Hill was no longer 
of such interest as to distract the attention of an impatient 
housewife from the consequences attendant upon an indefi- 
nite delay of supper. 

The mine had exploded late on an evening in the previous 
December. A telegram to George Judson first brought the 
news. Before Wellmouth went to bed that night rumor of 
the disaster which might mean not only the shattering of an 
idol but financial loss to so many, was buzzing in every 
dwelling from Wellmouth Neck to South Wellmouth. 

The next morning the buzz had become a roar. Those 
who hastened to see George Judson at his office found that he 
had taken the early morning train for Boston. That noon 
Griggs’ store, at the junction of the Main Road and Wharf 
Lane, was crowded with what the Item later described as a 
“seething mob.’’ There were at least thirty-five people in 
Griggs’ store when the depot wagon drew up at its platform, 
and all of the thirty-five were eagerly and, in so many in- 
stances, anxiously waiting for copies of the Boston dailies. 

The depot wagon had brought the bundles containing the 
latter and, behind the counter, Sam Griggs, the postmaster’s 
son, was opening and assorting the contents. As the men 
pushed and crowded about the counter, young Griggs, his 
sorting finished and the papers arranged in piles, found it 
difficult to keep them out of reach of clutching hands. 

“Hold on there!” he ordered indignantly. ‘‘ Let alone of 
those Journals, can’t you? Take yourturn!... Nowthen 
Sam Davis, one Globe. James Snow, one Advertiser. Eben 
Bailey, one Journal. Tobias Higgins, one Globe. Eh? What 
do you want two for? I don’t know as I can spare you an 
extra Globe today, Cap’n Higgins. Well, well! Take it then, 
take it! Can’t stop to argue with you now. Moses Gould, 
one Journal. Stop your shovin’! Take your turns!”’ 

Captain Tobias, his two copies of the Boston Daily Globe 
tightly clutched in a sunburnt fist, elbowed and pushed his 
way through the struggling crowd. Having fought his way 
clear he folded one of the papers and jammed it into his hip 
pocket and, crossing the shop to a comparatively secluded 
spot by the side window, he spread open the other, adjusted 
his spectacles, and gazed fearfully at the front page. Almost 
instantly he found what he was looking for. The headlines 
jumped at him. 


ISASTROUS Failure of a State Street Banking House. 
Firm of Osborne & Judson Bankrupt. Senior Partner 
Missing. Rumors of Crookedness and Embezzlement. Sen- 
sation in Financial Circles.” 
This was the scare head. Beneath it were two columns of 
fine print, the second column ending with “Continued on 
page 2." Tobias Higgins began to read: 


The Boston business and financial world received a shock late 
yesterday afternoon when announcement was made of the failure 
of Osborne & Judson, bankers and brokers, whose offices were located 
at No. — State Street. The firm, although not an old one—the part- 
nership havi ing existed less than five years—was considered one of 
the soundest in the city, and its collapse, under circumstances which 
are reported to be most suspicious, was a complete surprise to the 
public. Particulars are as yet unobtainable, no authoritative state- 
ment having been given out, but the senior partner, Graham G. 
Osborne, is neither at the office nor at his Marlboro Street residence, 
and it is said that he cannot be located. A rumor, as yet uncon- 
firmed, declares that a warrant for his arrest has been issued and 
that the police are in search of him. Other rumors are to the effect 
that practically all the securities intrusted to the firm by investors 
have disappeared and it is feared that they have been sold and the 
proceeds dissipated in speculation by Osborne. The junior—and 
only other—partner, J. Carey Judson, is said to be in a state of col- 
lapse and, at his bachelor apartments at No. — Mount Vernon 
Street, it was declared that his physician permitted him to see no 

one. 

The firm of Osborne & Judson was founded five and a half years 
ago. Graham Osborne, the senior partner, now missing, is forty-two 
years of age. He was for twelve years in the employ of Jacoby, 
Conningsby & Cole, the well-known banking house on Congress 
Street, where he was highly esteemed and 





Captain Tobias skipped the two paragraphs following and 
began again at the third: 


James Carey Judson, the junior partner, is thirty-four years old. 
He is the son of the late James Carey Judson, of Wellmouth, Cape 
Cod, where his younger brother, George Judson, carries on the whole- 
sale fish business founded by the father. The Judson firm is one of 
the best known in its line on the Cape, and the family is one of the 
oldest and most prominent in that section. James Carey Judson, 
the elder brother, graduated from Amherst in 





Higgins read no further at the time. A cursory glance at 
the remainder of the article showed him that, so far as news 
was concerned, it was entirely lacking. Without waiting for 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


the distribution of the mail, he moved between the groups 
of townsfolk and headed for the door. 

The group near the door were discussing the sensation. 
The remarks caught by the captain, as he passed, were in a 
lowered key. 

“Cap’n Bill Doane will be hit hard. He put about all he 
made when he sold his half of the Flora in Carey’s hands to 
invest for him. Old Mrs. Bangs, Erastus’ widow, will 
lose about all her insurance money if this turns out to be so. 
She swore by the Judsons. Does worked for the Judsons 
till he died. . . . How about the Sayleses? Lawyer Simeon 
Sayles and Cap’n Jim-Carey were chums all their lives. I 
know a lot of their money was bein’ taken care of by Os- 
borne & Judson, because Desire Sayles told my wife so 
herself last time Desire and Emily were down here—last 
summer ’twas.’ 

The statement issued by the insolvent firm was printed in 
the papers the next morning, but it was anything but re- 
assuring to the anxious creditors of Osborne & Judson. And 





C for Me the Hills 


By 
HELEN TRUESDELL Kocu 


OR me the hills—no winding valley 
ways 
Hemming me in and sheltering my days; 
For me the effort, the vast, farflung goal, 
Great draughts of beauty for my thirst- 
| ing soul. 


From far above, the mists that drift be- 
low 

Drown in soft azure beauty sin and 
woe; 

And oh, the joy of conquest, looking 
back to say: 

“My feet are bruised, but I have climbed 

today!” 











the developments which followed confirmed their worst sur- 
mises and forebodings. Graham Osborne, traced by the 
police to a hotel in a Southern city, shot himself when the 
officers came to his room to arrest him. He had less than a 
thousand dollars with him, and the problem of what had 
become of the firm’s capital and that placed in its care by 
trustful investors was solved only too quickly and completely 
for the peace of mind of the trustful ones. Osborne’s life 
was not a long one, but the last five years of it must have 
been merry, if indulgence in every sort of expensive luxury, 
legitimate or otherwise, furnishes merriment. The list of his 
race horses and card clubs and establishments of various 
kinds was a long one. The horses were supposed to be fast, 
but they had failed to prove that supposition on the tracks. 
The bets at the card clubs were said to have been high, but 
they merely lowered the resources of the better. And as for 
the establishments—well, their fastness was sufficiently 
proved, goodness knows, but they merely put their main- 
tainer further behind. 

The rest of it, so far as Osborne was concerned, was the 
ancient story of attempted recuperation by way of the stock 
market and with the inevitable result. Such personal means 
as he possessed were exhausted early in the game; those of 
the firm and its customers were sent in vain pursuit. There 
remained of the wreck little more than a heap of worthless 
notes and some equally worthless securities. 


Fadi the junior partner still lived and upon his head fell the 
wrath of every sufferer. The creditors wanted to know— 
the newspapers wanted to know—the great crowd of casually 
interested readers of those papers wanted to know—what on 
earth he had been doing while the pilfering was going on. If 
he himself was not a thief—and it looked as if he were not— 
then where had he been all the time? What sort of partner 
was he to neglect the business, to let his associate walk off 
witheverything portable? It being evident that the surviving 
partner of Osborne & Judson was a promising subject for 
interesting development, the reporters came to Wellmouth 
and obtained the stories they were in search of. Readers of 
the Boston dailies learned the life story of J. Carey Judson, 
ge how he had been his father’s pride and pet. How 

e had attended the local school until he had been sent to 
an expensive private school and then to college. And how, 
when his college years were ended, Captain Jim-Carey had, 
at considerable expense, set him up in business with Osborne. 
As one capable reporter wrote: 

In order to understand why so many of Judson’s fellow townsfolk 
were led to invest their savings with him and his associate, the 
correspondent interviewed a number of Wellmouth citizens. It 
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seems that Captain Judson, Senior, had for years before his death 
been accustomed to help his friends and neighbors with their invest- 
ments. In every case, apparently, his judgment was good and the 
investment profitable. He was a director in the local bank, promi- 
nent in town and county affairs, and respected and trusted by every- 
one, not only in his own community but in much wider circles. 
When he provided the capital to start his elder son in business, it 
was taken for granted that he knew what he was doing, as he usually 
did. He carried on his own somewhat extensive buying of securities 
through Osborne & Judson and he encouraged his friends to do the 
same. After his death the custom continued on their part. 

Mr. George Judson, now head of J. C. Judson & Co., is as respected 
and trusted locally as was his father. He declares—and a consider- 
able portion of Wellmouth, including some who have suffered heavy 
losses, seems to agree with him—that Carey Judson was entirely 
innocent of any actual wrongdoing. He, George Judson, stated in a 
short interview that his brother was never a business man, that he 
never cared for or seemed to understand money matters, and that, in 
his opinion, at the time and since, Judson, Senior, made a great mis- 
take in insisting upon making a banker out of his elder son. 

““He seemed to be doing well,’”’” Mr. Judson went on to say. ‘‘ But 
he never talked about financial matters of his own accord, and his 
interest was, I believe, as it had always been, elsewhere. He was 
very fond of nature and natural history. He is taking all this ter- 
ribly hard, but his friends are going to stand back of him, don’t for- 
get it.’ 

This from George Judson; but from others, less charitable, 
came stories of Carey’s eccentricities, his “‘queerness’’ and 
his impracticability. Thousands of people chuckled over 
them during that December and January. Carey himself, 
slowly recovering in the hospital from the collapse and 
nervous breakdown which followed the shock of the failure, 
read some of the stories. He did not chuckle. Every sneer, 
every gibe at his carelessness and the ridiculously incompe- 
tent manner in which he had neglected to keep the slightest 
watch upon the actions of his partner or the money in- 
trusted to him by people whom he had known all his life, 
seared his sensitive conscience like the touch of a red-hot 
iron. 


EORGE had promised tostand by himthrough histrouble, 
and he kept that promise. It was George who undertook 
the Herculean task of helping the receivers straighten out the 
tangled affairs of the bankrupt house. Carey had a few per- 
sonal possessions and these, he made his brother promise, 
should be disposed of and the proceeds used to help pay the 
little which could be paid. His father had left him some real 
estate on the Cape, and that was sold. He owned half of the 
house and land, the former residence of Captain Jim-Carey 
on Lookout Hill, and George, who owned the other half, 
bought Carey’s share and moved into the old home himself, 
something his wife had been urging him to do for years. 
Carey’scarefully collected library, including the rare volumes 
on the birds and animals of New England, went to the auc- 
tion rooms. Even the furniture of his apartment in Mount 
Vernon Street went with the rest. Everything, even the few 
bits of jewelry, family heirlooms, were sold, everything but 
Captain Jim-Carey’s gold ‘‘repeater,’’ presented to him by 
the people of Wellmouth as a thank offering for his labors 
in bringing the railroad to the town a full year ahead of the 
scheduled time. That watch George flatly refused to sell. 
He kept it himself, but only in trust for his elder brother. 

Then came the news that the black sheep was to be led 
back to the home fold. He was to return to Wellmouth, to 
live with his brother in the big house on the hill, and to 
keep books in the office of J. C. Judson & Co. Ed Nye, the 
former bookkeeper, had accepted the offer of a job in Boston, 
and Carey was to have his place. 

Then the tongues wagged. The cheek of the fellow! The 
barefaced effrontery of him—his ‘“‘everlastin’ gall,’’ Capt. 
Tobias Higgins called it. To come back to his native town, 
to live and work among the neighbors he had cheated—it 
could not be true. Or if it was he would find Wellmouth 
the chilliest spot this side of the North Pole. They would 
let him see what they thought of him. 

“And he’s going to live in his own father’s house,”’ cried 
Mrs. Capt. Horatio Loveland, one of the local aristocrats, 
whose own jig-sawed and cupolaed residence was also on 
Lookout Hill and fronted a spacious yard with two green 
iron deer anda black iron fountain in it. ‘I never heard of 
such brazen —er—brassiness in my life. Well, I wonder what 
Cora T. thinks of it. I rather guess she doesn’t like the idea — 
much,” 


RS. LOVELAND’S guess was correct. ‘Cora T.””—her 

maiden name had been Cora Tryphosa Peters—was 
George Judson’s wife. She had lived in South Harniss before 
her marriage, and her family were everyday people, her mas- 
culine parent getting his living by providing the community 
with clams and lobsters in the season. But when this fact was 
called to mind it should also be mentioned that Mrs. Judson 
had carefully forgotten it. What she took pains toremember, 
and have others remember, was that she was now the wife 
of the head of J. C. Judson & Co. She was a good-looking, 
dark-haired woman of ample proportions, and her chin, be- 
neath its fleshy upholstery, was squarely framed. 

When her husband announced his intention of not only 
bringing Carey back to Wellmouth but to a room and meals 
in their home, that chin became squarer than ever. Also it 
moved rapidly. She declared she had never heard of such a 
crazy idea in her life. And she did not intend to hear any 
more of it. 

She did, however, hear a good deal more. George went on 
to explain. He was worried about Carey. The latter was in 
miserable physical condition, and his mental state was 
worse. ‘He is half sick,’’ he continued, ‘‘and almost crazy 
with the dreadful experience he has been through.” 

“Well, he ought to be,’’ snapped the lady. ‘And as for 
his coming back to Wellmouth, to say nothing of your bring- 
ing him here to live with us—well, I should say you were as 


(Conti.sued on Page 34) 
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“There’s magic in 
a pattern floor’ 








“Q7ESTERDAY this room 

was pretty. Today it is 
beautiful! Yet not a single piece 
of furniture has been taken out 
or added. The draperies are the 
same; the walls remain un- 
changed. 


‘““Now look at the floor. Yes- 
terday it seemed sombre—a 
cheerless note in a color scheme 
that had been so tastefully 
planned. It was old. It showed 
its age. That floor simply did 
not belong! 

“But the floor you see now 
just glows with color and pat- 
tern. It makes the whole room 
look brighter, smarter. Cold 
corners become cozy corners. 
Even the rug appears warmer, 
richer, against the sparkling pat- 
tern of the new linoleum floor. 
Kor the floor is now as modern ast 
the rest of the room—a perfect 
foundation for a perfect interior.” 

Hazel Dell Brown, interior 
decorator. 


Prettier floors—easier to clean 


The growing vogue for pattern 
linoleum floors has not only 
brought to the American home 
new beauty; it has also brought 
to the American woman a new 
freedom from household drudg- 
ery. A pretty linoleum floor need 
never be scoured or scrubbed. 
Once it is thoroughly waxed, daily wiping 
with a dry mop removes all dust and dirt. A 
little liquid wax on a cloth quickly restores 
the soft polish to the walked-on places. 


(hen a good rewaxing twice a year and 
ur pattern floor of linoleum retains its 
inal beauty for a lifetime of hard wear. 
fact, waxing linoleum tends to mellow the 
terns, to make your floor grow prettier 
h the years. 


Jo you know what really modern linoleum 
oks like? For a true impression visit a good 
erchant the next time you are shopping. 

‘sk to see the newer patterns of Armstrong’s 

‘inoleam. He will show you floors of correct 
olor that will give you happy inspiration for 
»ianning distinctive interiors. 


And what patterns to choose from! You 
will see the new Jaspés, soft two-tone effects 
‘1 gray, sage green, brown, or blue; decora- 
‘ive tile designs; restful all-over effects— 


— says Hazel 
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Dell Brown 


Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, interior 
decorator, will gladly help you plan 
smartly correct color schemes for any 
room or group of rooms you de- 
scribe. Write to her in care of 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration. 





Above—Marble Inlaid De- 
sign No. 78. Right—Hana- 
craft Tile Pattern No. 3147. 
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new colorful pat- 
terns for every 
room in the 
house that will 
make your floors 
a harmonious 
part of your 
home, that will 
bring new beau- 
ty to correctly 
designed rooms. 





A floor of restful color for your 
bedroom, Inlaid Pattern No. 5105. 


Decorative advice free 


Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
gladly help you plan distinctive floors, in- 
timate floors, for any room in your home. 
This is a personal service that places at your 
command the advice of expert decorators. 
Just describe the room or group of rooms you 


A pretty interior becomes a beautiful one when a floor of color and design is laid. The 
many new designs in Armstrong's Linoleum will help you work this magic in your home. 


want to make over. Individual suggestions 
for decorating these rooms will then be sent 
you without any charge. 


A new book on home decoration 


This new book, entitled “‘Floors, Furniture, 
and Color,” brings to you new and correct 
principles on the use of color in modern in- 
teriors. Its author, Agnes Foster Wright, 
is a well-known contributor to House and 
Garden and other magazines, and an authority 
on home furnishing and decoration. (Yok for the 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color” a tara Mtl 
will be sent, postpaid, to anyone the burlap back 
in the United States for 25 cents. 

Write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 842 
ary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum Jor every floor in the house 
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crazy as he is. He can’t come here. He shan’t. I won’t 
have him. That’s final.” 

George shook his head. ‘I wish you wouldn’t feel so, 
Cora,” he urged. ‘‘It is all planned for Carey to start in on 
the books a week from Monday after next, and I am going 
up to Boston to get him and bring him down to the house 
the first of next week. He can have the room over the back 
parlor. He will be by himself there, and he won’t be in the 
way or the least trouble to anybody.” 

Then the storm broke. Cora T. was accustomed to rule 
her husband, and usually he accepted the rule with meekness 
and docility. But on rare occasions he stood his ground. It 
was so now. Mrs. Judson stormed and threatened and 
pleaded and, at last, wept. But George remained firm. 

His wife, seated in the rocking-chair, a picture of despair- 
ing abandonment, raised her head and fixed a pair of stream- 
ing eyes upon the Rogers group on its stand by the window. 
“Well, I suppose I’ve got to have him here. When you get 
this way you're as pig-headed as your father ever thought of 
being—and worse. But I tell you this, George Judson: 
You've got to hire another girl for me and get her right 
away. The Lovelands keep two now. If another great 
hulking man is going to be here to cook for and wait on, 
I’m going to keep extra help, that’s all.” 

i HY—why, of course, Cora. Get another girl, if youcan 
find one. I told you that before. Now kiss me, and x 

“‘T shan’t kiss you. You can kiss that Carey if you want 
to. You think a lot more of him than you do of me. When I 
ask you anything, when I beg you on my bended knees, do 
you pay any attention to me? Indeed you don’t. I’ve been 
telling you all winter that I need a new sealskin coat.” 

“Get your coat, get your coat. I said I wanted you to 
have one.” 

“Yes, you did!”’ sarcastically. ‘‘But you didn’t tell me 
where I could find one at the price you said you could afford 
to pay. Sarah Loveland has got one—oh, yes! She has got 
one! Her husband can afford anything. If that precious 
Carey of yours wanted sealskins or diamonds or anything 
else, all he would have to do is hint, just as he hinted that he 
wanted to come down here and have us take care of him eS 

This was too much. George Judson’s eyes and mouth 
opened. ‘Here! Hold on!” he ordered. ‘‘What is that you 
say? That Carey asked to come down here to Wellmouth to 
work—and live! My heavens and earth! I’ve been trying 
for over a month to make him see that he ought to come, 
that he must come. I want him here because I’m scared to 
let him go anywhere by himself. Being in this town, as sensi- 
tive as he is and feeling as he does, is going to be hell for 
him—just plain hell.” 

Mrs. Judson bounced from the rocker. ‘‘There!’’ she 
cried wildly. ‘‘That’s enough. That’s the last straw. Swear- 
ing at your wife is something new for you to do, but I might 
have expected it. It goes along with the rest. Go away from 
me. Go down to your old fish store. There is plenty of 
swearing down there, from what I hear, and you'll be right 
at home. Go this minute!” 

George went. And as he walked briskly down to what his 
wife contemptuously called his ‘‘old fish store,” his sense of 
amazed resentment at her idea that it could be Carey who 
had asked to return to that store and the town in which it 
was situated, to say nothing of occupying a room in: the 
house which had been his boyhood home, grew and grew. If 
Cora only knew! 

When the subject was first broached by George, Carey 
had flatly refused to listen. So at the second broaching and 
the third. Carey did not know what he should do, and ap- 
parently did not care. 

If he was unfortunate enough to recover from his present 
illness he supposed he should have to go somewhere and do 
something, but they would be a somewhere and something 
which would take him as far as possible from all who had 
ever known him. 

George went away. But he came back often, and each 
time he came he renewed his persuasions and arguments. 
He—Carey—was not fit to go away among strangers, and 
even if he went, wherever he went, he would have to earn a 
living. ‘‘And what could you do?” he asked. 

Carey shook his head. ‘I don’t know,” he admitted. 

‘“‘Come to Wellmouth,’’ George urged, ‘‘and you can keep 
my books. It isn’t much of a job for a fellow wit!. your edu- 
cation, but ? 











He brother waved a thin hand in protest. ‘“‘Suppose we 
forget my education, George,’’ he said. ‘‘I have for- 
gotten most of it myself, and I would sell the rest cheap. 
I only wish I could pay my debts with it.” 

“But, confound it, Carey, talk sense! You've got to do 
something the rest of your life, haven’t you? What do you 
want to do?” 

Another faint smile. ‘‘Give it up,”” was the dubious reply. 
“No, George, it isn’t any use. And tell me now about the 
other thing. Have you sold everything of mine I told you 
to? How much are the poor people that trusted me likely 
to get out of the wreck?” 

It was that which he wanted to talk of always and insisted 
upon hearing. And it was along that line that his brother 
finally made the approach which led to his consenting to 
return to Wellmouth. 

One day, during the latter part of his stay in the hospital, 
he first spoke of the idea as a possibility. ‘‘George,’’ he said, 
‘“‘T’ve been thinking this whole miserable business over since 
you were here last. I want you to tell me this: How much 
money does that precious firm of mine owe the people in 
Wellmouth? Never mind the other creditors for the minute. 
How much do I owe in Wellmouth?” 

George lied a little—that is, he stretched the truth back- 
ward as far as he dared. ‘‘Oh, not very much,” he said. ‘I 
guess a few thousand would cover the whole of it down there.” 
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Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 32 


“‘Humph! And if I were to try and keep books for you— 
and a crazy idea it is—I shall be earning something, I sup- 
pose? At least you will be paying me something?” 

“Of course. I shall pay you what I paid Ed Nye.” 

“Well, I’ve got to do something about those debts, those 
Wellmouth debts. See here, old man, if I did come down 
there and worked and paid just a little to those—those poor 
people I’ve swindled, do you think they might come to see I 
was sorry and meant to be as honest as—as I could be, with 
my limited intellect ?’’ 

George Judson leaned forward. ‘‘Carey,’’ he said earnestly, 
‘don’t let us have any mistake about this. If you come back 
to Wellmouth, it is going to be hard—darned hard for you 
at first. You'll have to expect to be slighted and—well, 
snubbed.” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“That at first. But I honestly do believe if you come 
there and work hard and if you want to try and pay a few 
dollars now and then on your own hook, I honestly believe 
you will do more to square yourself with Wellmouth and the 
Cape than you could ever do any other way.”’ 

So, in the end, Carey came. And now, his first week’s 
labor ended, he was walking with his brother to the latter’s 
house, the house in which he had spent his childhood and 





























boyhood and the happy vacations of his youth, to face again 
the frigid and contemptuous countenances of his sister-in- 
law and the servants, and to meet his widowed aunt, Mrs. 
Susan Dain, from Cleveland, Ohio, who had not seen him 
for four long years. UI 


HERE were no cast-iron animals in the yard of the 

“Cap'n Jim-Carey place,” although the path from the 
front gate was flanked by a pair of iron benches. The path 
led straight to the front steps, the top step having a scraper 
at either end. Above that step was the formal front door, 
its upper panels of ground glass ornamented with designs of 
fruit and flowers. These, however—and the door itself— 
were hidden by closed green blinds, for the Judson front door, 
like all froni doors in Wellmouth at that period, was strictly 
for ornament and almost never for use. 

George and Carey Judson did not attempt entering the 
house by way of the front door. Midway of the yard the 
walk forked and they took the branch to the left, that lead- 
ing to the side door and side entry. In this entry, on a walnut 
rack, they hung their straw hats and, George leading the 
way, they went on into the sitting room. There, in rocking- 
chairs each with a crocheted “tidy’’ on the back, sat Mrs. 
Judson and Aunt Susan Dain, sewing. The ladies put down 
pcan work and rose. The brothers came forward to meet 
them. 

“Well, Aunt Susie, here’s Carey,’’ George said. ‘“‘ You and 
he haven’t seen each other for a long time. Looks about the 
same, doesn’t he?’”’ 

Aunt Susan Dain—she was a younger sister of Captain 
Jim-Carey—did not answer for the moment. She looked her 
older nephew over from head to foot. ‘ No,’’ she said, ‘‘he 
doesn’t. He’s a lot thinner than he used to be, and he’s as 
white as a Sunday handkerchief. Well, Carey, why don’t 
you say something? Aren’t you going to kiss me, or have 
you forgotten how? For the matter of that, you never did 
know how very well. George was different. I guess likely he 
had had more lessons.” 

George laughed. Carey smiled and bent to peck at his 
relative’s cheek. Cora T. watched the performance with 
impatient disapproval. 

“Humph!”’ she sniffed. ‘‘Lessons aren’t necessary for 
some things, with some people. I guess likely that precious 
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partner of his could have given ’em to him, if what the 
papers have been printing is true. Well, if you’re ready, I am 
sure supper is too—ready, and spoiled probably.’’ 

At the supper table Aunt Susan was placed at George’s 
right hand, opposite and as far away from Carey as possible 
Mrs. Judson was affectionately gracious to the old lady. 
The latter was, in spite of her loss of several thousand by the 
Osborne & Judson failure, still in possession of a good deal of! 
money and her two nephews were her only relatives. The 
covered dish of baked beans and the heaped plate of brown 
bread were deposited in front of George by the new servant — 
an importation from Boston—about whom and everything 
she did was a haughty air of conscious superiority. Mrs. 
Judson proudly told her husband that Maggie, as the new 
maid was named, had worked for some awfully rich families. 
Why she no longer worked for those families, but consented 
to take a situation in the country, was something of a mys- 
tery. Mrs. Judson’s own cook—her name was Hepsibah 
Ellis, and there was nothing of the Bostonian about her- 
confided to personal friends that the newcomer thought her- 
self ‘‘some punkins’’ but she, Hepsibah, had already found 
out it was a good plan to keep the cooking sherry locked up. 


Cp ey JUDSON bent his head and pattered through a 
hasty blessing. Then he proceeded to his business of 
serving the baked beans, and began to talk to Mrs. Dain, as 
did his wife. George asked questions concerning matters in 
Cleveland; Mr. Dain had been an Ohio man, and his widow’s 
home was in that city. Cora T. talked of society happen- 
ings in Wellmouth, dwelling largely upon the new piazza 
which the Halls were adding to their home. 

“ Piazzas are getting to be quite the thing,’’ she observed. 
‘‘T have ordered a hammock myself. The Lovelands have 
got one. It is made just like a fish net.’’ 

Her husband laughed. ‘‘ That was Nellie’s idea, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he observed. ‘‘ Nellie is the Loveland daughter, 
Aunt Susie; maybe you remember her. She’s been trying to 
land a fish for the last three or four years, but up to now 
they have managed to get away. There was a time half a 
dozen years ago when we didn’t know but Nellie would have 
Carey hooked.” 

Mrs. Dain regarded her elder nephew through her spec- 
tacles. ‘‘Humph!”’ she sniffed. ‘I didn’t know that Carey 
was ever interested in any girl—except one perhaps. What 
has become of that Emily Sayles? I always liked her.”’ 

““Oh, she and her mother are in Hartford, I guess,’’ George 
replied. ‘‘ They live there winters. Lawyer Simeon Sayles— 
Emily’s father; you knew him, Aunt Susan—owned that old 
white house on the Trumet road. Desire and Emily used to 
come there summers, but for three years they’ve been away, 
down in Maine, I believe, and this summer—well, I don’t 
know what they’ll do this summer. There is some talk of 
the Sayles place being put up and sold. Probably that is just 
talk though,” he added hastily. 

His wife looked wise. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if it was a lot 
more than talk,’’ she announced. ‘‘Sarah Loveland told me 
that she had had a letter from a cousin of hers which said 
that she met Emily in New York, and that Emily told her 
she and her mother were considering selling the old place. 
Emily said they hated to think of doing it, but they might 
have to.” 

Aunt Susan seemed surprised. ‘‘ Have to?”’ she repeated. 
“‘Why should they have to? They’ve got money, haven't 
they? In my day here Simeon Sayles used to be called rich. 
And there was nobody to leave it to but his wife and daugh- 
ter. What have they done with their money?” 

George fingered the handle of the serving spoon. He tried 
to change the subject. ‘I—I don’t know, I’m sure,” he 
stammered. ‘‘Er—can’t I help you to a few more beans, 
Aunt Susan?” 

“No, of course you can’t. You gave me enough for a day 
laborer in the beginning. But what have the Sayleses done 
with their money? I believe you do know. At any rate Cora 
does. What is all this mysterious stuff, George Judson?” 

George did not answer, nor did his wife, although she 
seemed about to do so. 

It was Carey who spoke. ‘Everybody knows, Aunt 
Susie,” he said quietly. ‘‘They invested a good deal of it 
through me and my late partner. It isn’t much of a mystery.”’ 

Aunt Susan said “Oh,” and that was all. George said 
nothing, but he frowned. Cora T. smiled significantly and 
begged her visitor to have another cup of tea. 


F wire supper was over they went back to the sitting room. 
A few minutes later Carey announced that if they did 
not mind he would excuse himself and go to his own room 

Mrs. Dain’s bright little eyes looked him straight in the 
face. ‘‘ Working pretty hard, are you, Carey?”’ she asked. 

“‘Oh, not too hard.” 

‘“A little harder than you’ve been used to, maybe. Well, 
I shall see you in the morning, I suppose.” 

“Eh? Oh, surely! Yes, indeed.” 

“ All right; I want to. Good night.” 

After he had gone upstairs she turned to George. ‘‘ Takes 
it pretty hard, doesn’t he, George?’’ she inquired. 

George nodded gloomily. ‘‘ Mighty hard.” 

“Humph! Yes, he would. Well, that won’t hurt him any. 
May do him good. And he deserves it.” 

“‘There!’’ Cora T. exclaimed with great satisfaction. ‘Ii 
it isn’t a comfort to hear you say that, Aunt Susan. It is 
exactly what I say, and what I tell George. He does deserve 
it. When I think of all the poor people in this town, and so 
many other places, who have lost their money through him, 
I Oh, I lose all patience.” 

Aunt Susan threaded her needle. “Then I wouldn't think 
of them,’’ she said. ‘It doesn’t do them any good, and most 
of us need what spare patience we’ve got.” 





(Continued on Page 37) 
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Barurant finger tips—gaily pink! 
It is in the choice of such happy little 


accents to personal loveliness that the 
knowing Parisienne stands supreme. 


It is her way of reconciling the severe 
simplicity of the mode with her own 
inimitable flair for the smart and the 
individual. For she unerringly grasps 
the exact note of emphasis to give life 
and sparkle to her ensemble. 

So she gaily flaunts her rose-tipped 
fingers in the face of a stodgy world, and 
feels complete assurance that her hands 
are living up to their very loveliest 
selves. Hands lily-white and smooth, 
capped with a rosy radiance that is 
bright as a smile or the glowing dawn. 


Lone ago at the exquisite little shop 
where she buys her parfum choisi she 
discovered Cutex—the wonderful anti- 
septic liquid that quickly vanquishes 
dead, dry cuticle and removes every hint 
of stain. Marvellous polishes! A sooth- 
ing cream that softens stubborn rims. 
And a delicate paste that whitens the 
nail tips. All the dainty toiletries for the care of 
the hands, in which her feminine heart delights. 


Now this latest exquisite finish for well-groomed 
nails—Cutex Liquid Polish—is her choice for the 
sophisticated pink brilliance that fashion demands. 


Created by the originator of these marvellous 
preparations that are used all over the world— 


Cutex quickly removes all the dead, dry skin 
that tightens around the nail base, leaving 
your nails prettily framed in firm white ovals. 





CUTEX MANICURE 
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IN PARI S more women 


use this smart liquid 
polish than any other 


this liquid polish is so perfect in every detail that 
in Paris, itself, the home of smart toiletries, more 


of it is sold than any other liquid polish. 


After properly filing the nails, carefully shaping 
and softening the cuticle, and bleaching the nail 


¢ 7 5 


end 6c for Introductory Set containing Cutex Liquid Polish the 
famous Cuticle Remover, brush, emery board, orange stick, cotton. 


NortHam Warren, Dept. J-7 
114 West 17th St., New York City 


I enclose 6c in stamps or coin. Please 
send me the Introductory Set. 

















RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 











How JZeautifully finished are the Pari- 
sienne’s hands,lily-white and smooth, capped 
with a rosy radiance. 


tips, she buffs her nails smooth with 
the powder or cake polish. Then— 
with the soft little brush, spreads a 
drop of the thin, rosy Cutex Liquid 


Polish over each nail. 


Instantly it dries to a tinted brilliance 
that lasts ever so long. Actually until— 
before her next manicure—a drop of 
fresh polish wiped off with a soft cloth, 
removes every trace of it. 


How beautifully finished her hands 
look—their jewelled tips bringing out 
all the latent charm and loveliness that 
only needed a bit of coaxing. 


You will adore this exquisite polish 
that brightens the beauty of your hands. 
Its lasting luster makes your hands as 
lovely—as smart—as “finished looking” 
as those of the most fastidiously groomed 
women of Paris and New York. 


There are five complete Cutex Mani- 
cure Sets—from 60c to $5.00—with as- 
sortments of everything you need. Or 
each item is 35c. You will find them 
wherever toilet goods are sold. Northam 
Warren, New York—Paris— Montreal. 


See offer below. We will send you for only 6c all the 
essentials for the quick manicure, in the attractive 
set—the lasting Cutex Liquid Polish and the 


wonderful Cutex Cuticle Remover. 


Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York—or if you live in Canada, 200 Moun- 
tain Street, Montreal, Canada. 


eA drop of Cutex Liquid Polish spreads thin 
and smooth over the nail, giving it a rosy bril- 
liance that lasts for days. 


PREPARATIONS 
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Enjoy the Luxury of — 
a Fuller Friction Shower 


N° OTHER brush that the Fuller Man brings will 


add more to the comforts of home than the 


Fuller Friction Shower. The lively spray showers _ 
the entire body with water fresh from the faucetas ° 


warm orascoolas you like. . Then with the 
water shut off, the springy bristles work upa 
luxuriant lather for a good, honest ‘soap scrub. 
You easily reach every part of the back. 

When ready for the refreshing rinse, the rush of 
onturned water instantly cleanses off the lather 
without wetting the hair or splashing outside the 
tub. The stimulating action of the bristles brings 
a glow of health and vigor. 












































FULLER BRUSHES 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your pe heen: or sag ashe us s 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “‘Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
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FULLER HAIR BRUSH AND 
CoB: A different hair 
brush. No back to collect 
dust — it’s all brush. May 
be had with white bristles 
and ivory Fullerex handle, 
or in shell Fullerex as 


shown. 








FLESH BRUSH: Very effect- 
ive as bath brush or for 
dry massage. Gentle, but 
lively bristles stimulate 
circulation, refresh and in- 
vigorate. 





MANICURE BRUSH Keeps 
hands and nails in perfect 
condition. Cleanses and 
brushes back the cuticle. . 





6 
: 
6 
: 
¢ 
6 
: 





CLOTHES BRUSH: Curved 
to fit every contour. Flicks 
away all dust and lint — 
freshens nap of fabric. In 
either shell or ivory Ful- 
lerex. 


Fuller Menare identified 
by this lapel button. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 
fied by this cag 


THE FULLER MAN who comes to your 
door, lives and works in your community. 
He is a home town business man repre- 
senting a nation-wide organization. Every 
time you see him he will show you many 
uses for each new Fuller Product he brings 
you, and new uses for those you now have. 
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“But somebody ought to think of them.” 

“Well, somebody does,” with a jerk of her 
head toward the stairs. “I imagine he does, 
for one. George, read me some of the town 
news in the Item. It has been a long time 
since I was here and I want to know who is 
having his barn shingled.” 

Upstairs, in the bedroom over the sitting 
room, Carey Judson, too, was reading, or 
trying to do so, and the book in his hand was 
one he had taken from the shelf on the wall 
at the head of the bed. All the books on that 
shelf were similar—boy’s stories which he had 
owned and loved whena boy. For that room 
had been his ever since he was old enough to 
have a room of his own and, for a wonder, it 
had been allowed to remain pretty much as it 
was, untouched by his sister-in-law’s im- 
proving and modernizing hand. Cora T. had 
not yet, as she said, gotten around to “doing 
over” that room, although some of these 
days, she prophesied, she was going in there 
to pitch out most of the dreadful rubbish 
it contained. 

The ‘‘rubbish” was Carey’s own accumu- 
lating, a moth-eatenstuffed squirrel onastick, 
a molting stuffed gull hung from the ceiling 
by a wire, a pair of stuffed quail in a home- 
made and lopsided glass case, the cabinet— 
also homemade—containing his collection of 
bird’s eggs. To Carey that room was home, 
and it was the one spot connected with 
home for which he felt the old affection. 


RESENTLY Carey walked to the window 

and stood looking out over the town, its 
lighted windows agleam. At the beginning of 
how many happy vacations had he eagerly 
hurried from school or college to the train 
which should bring him back to Wellmouth. 
But once, when he went on the three months’ 
trip to Labrador with Professor Knight, the 
head of the Ornithological Department of the 
Museum of Natural History in a Middle- 
Western city, had he missed spending at least 
a part of asummer in Wellmouth. The pro- 
fessor used to visit a sister in the town—she 
was dead now—and he had taken a fancy to 
the young fellow who knew and loved and 
understood birds so well. Carey had had a 
glorious time on that excursion. He had not 
seen the professor since, although for a time 
they corresponded. 

At last he swung away from the window, 
picked up the book once more, and read a 
few lines, then gave it up and did what he had 
told his aunt he intended doing—went to’bed. 

He rose early the next morning and came 
down to the sitting room. The George Judson 
family followed the ancient New England 
custom of lying late on Sunday morning, 
andthe Sabbath breakfast was usually served 
about nine thirty. Carey had arranged with 
Hepsibah to eat alone in the kitchen and go 
out for a walk before his brother and Aunt 
Susan and Cora T. made their appearance. 
Hepsibah had been “‘hired help” in that 
house ever since he could remember, and he 
and she had been co-conspirators on many 
Sunday mornings in the past. 

She was awaiting him in the kitchen when 
he entered it this Sunday morning and his 
breakfast was ready. He sat down at the 
be there, and she stood by and watched 

im. 

“Goin’ off by yourself, same as you used 
to, I suppose probable?” she asked. 

“Yes, I thought I might take a walk along 
the beach.” 

“Um-hum. I’d have guessed that, if you 
hadn’t told me. Comin’ back in time to go to 
meetin’ with the rest of ’em?” 

“T doubt it.” 


* SCS DO I. Well, I suppose you know what 

she'll say. She’s a great go-to-meetin’ 
hand.” “She,” of course, meant Mrs. George 
Judson, Hepsibah usually referred to her 
as “she.” 

Carey smiled dubiously. ‘‘I know,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘But—well, honestly, Hepsy, I 
haven’t got the—call it courage, if you want 
to—to go to church here yet.” 

_ “Well, then, don’t. You do what you feel 
is right to do and don’t let anybody else talk 
you into doin’ the other thing. Good land, 
who’s this comin’? I didn’t suppose there 
Was anybody up but you in that end of the 
house yet awhile. Who’s sick, I wonder?” 

No one was sick, but Aunt Susan Dain was 
up and dressed, and apparently very wide 
awake. She opened the door from the dining 
room and looked in. ‘‘Good morning,’’ she 
said briskly. “Carey, when you’ve finished 
breakfast I wish you would come into the 
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sitting room a minute. I want to see you be- 
fore the others come down.” The door closed 
again. 

When Carey entered the sitting room Mrs. 
Dain, who was sitting by the window, looked 
up from the Item she was reading and mo- 
tioned to him to take the chair next hers. 

“Sit down, Carey,” she ordered. “I’ve 
been wanting to talk with you alone, and I 
guess this is as good a chance as any we’re 
likely to have.” 

Carey obediently took the chair. “All 
right, Aunt Susan,” he said. “Here I am. 
Talk.” 

“T’m going to. I’m going to talk about 
you. That’s what I got up so early for. 
Carey, I am all out of patience with you. 
Why didn’t you look and see where that 
business of yours was going? It must have 
been plain enough.” 

He stirred and started to rise from the 
chair, 

She caught his arm. “You sit right down,” 
she ordered. “I haven’t said a word of what 
I wanted to say yet. We’ll leave what has 
happened to take care of itself. But, Carey, 
what did you ever let George tease you into 
coming back here for? To keep books, of all 
things! You came here because George 
wanted you to, of course. That is part of 
what J wanted to talk to you about. You’ve 
picked out about the hardest thing you 
could possibly do. You’re going to have a 
dreadful hard time of it. Working in that 
office, walking the streets of this town where 
everybody knows you, facing the very folks 
whose money has gone to pot on your ac- 
count, living in this house with—well, with 
those you’ve got to live with. It is too much. 
See here, Carey, suppose I could find some- 
thing for you to do out in Cleveland, some 
sort of work—the land knows what it would 
be—anything you could do, I mean—would 
you do it?” 

He shook his head. “No, Aunt Susan.’’ 
s UMPH! Well, you said no prompt 

enough that time, I’ll have to admit. 
Why won’t you, for mercy’s sake?” 

““Because—well, because I have made up 
my mind to stay here.” 

“ Allright. I shall be interested to see how 
it works out. You're going to hoe your row, 
and you'll have to hoe it alone. You mustn’t 
expect any help from me in money—or any 
other kind. You have had money of mine— 
you and your partner—and it has gone where 
the woodbine twineth.” 

Carey’s hand, which had strayed toward 
his forehead, moved impulsively in her direc- 
tion. “I’m awfully sorry, Aunt Susan,” he 
said sadly. “That is one of the things I am 
most sorry about.” 

“You needn’t be. I can afford to see it go 
better than a whole lot of others can. What 
I want to say, Carey, is just this: You 
mustn’t expect any more money from me, 
while I’m alive or after I’m dead. That is 
plain enough, isn’t it?” 

Carey untangled his long legs and stood 
up. “Perfectly plain, Aunt Susan,” he said 
quietly, “‘and common sense besides. If I 
had any fault to find with it, it would be that 
it was a little superfluous. I haven’t ex- 
pected any money from you. I have never 
thought of such a thing.” 

She regarded him shrewdly. “Haven’t 
you?” she observed. “Well, perhaps, being 
you, you haven’t. You never was enough 
interested in money to think about it much. 
Now where are you going? Down to the 
shore to moon up and down the sandhills, 
I'll bet. Why don’t you stay at home and 
go to church like a respectable person?” 

“*Now, Aunt Susan.” 

“Stop looking at me that way. I suppose 
you mean you aren’t a respectable person. 
Well, you aren’t. Clear out! Go away! But 
don’t you forget what I’ve said. You mustn’t 
expect me to help you any more, alive or dead. 
I’ve taken you out of my will, Carey. There! 
I’ve said‘ my say. Now you can go beach- 
combing, if you want to.” 


IV 
Ts day was clear and sunshiny. There 
was a light breeze blowing from the 
southwest. Carey’s thin nose sniffed it with 
zest, and his stride quickened as he moved 


down the road leading from Lookout Hill 
toward the shore. The road was deserted. 
Smoke arose from kitchen chimneys of the 
houses he passed, indicating that breakfasts 
were in process of preparation, but the shades 
in the front portions of those houses were 
still drawn tightly to the sills. 

He walked along the main road for a short 
distance, then, turning to the right, swung 
over the cedar rail fence bordering the field 
beyond the Methodist church and took the 
path across lots which led directly to the 
beach and came out at the top of the first of 
the row of sand dunes bordering the bay. 

Right and left the beach stretched in 
moving white lines, backed by yellow sand 
hills. To the right it ended at West End, with 
its lighthouse; to theleft at East End, marked 
by abarrelonapole. Thelight surf creamed 
and frothed along the strand, and above its 
tumbled lines more gulls, large and small, 
swooped and soared and dived. 


T CAREY’S left a half mile away, the vil- 
lage began abruptly with a row of fish and 
clam shanties. There were, at this period, 
but few dwellings in sight. Most Wellmouth 
householders, when at home, preferred to 
look out upon the roads and streets of their 
native town rather than upon the element 
which was, or had been, their workshop. 
There was one notable exception. Halfway 
between the wharf and the spot where the 
path followed by Carey Judson emerged 
from the pines, stood a square house of 
medium size, with the railed platform 
called a “whale walk” in the center of its 
roof. Before it, at the water’s edge, was a 
long boathouse and behind it a barn and 
cluster of sheds and outbuildings. House 
and boathouse and sheds were painted a 
gleaming, spotless white. The window blinds 
were a vivid green. The little front yard was 
surrounded by a picket fence whitewashed 
until it glistened, and in the yard was a flag- 
pole flying the Stars and Stripes and, below 
the latter, a banner exhibiting a spouting 
whale in red and the letter H in bright blue. 
Everyone in Wellmouth knew that house 
and that banner. Capt. Tobias Higgins had 
been a Wellmouth boy. Like many Well- 
mouth lads of his generation he left school 
and went to sea as cabin boy when just enter- 
ing his ’teens, but, unlike the majority, his 
first voyage was made aboard a New Bed- 
ford whaler. And from that time until his 
late forties Tobias spent the greater part of 
his life in the Arctic or Antarctic oceans, 
hunting the sperm whale or the right whale 
or the finback. He had risen to command of 
a whale ship by the time he was twenty-one, 
and when thirty owned a share in that vessel. 
He married Phoebe Baker—she was a Well- 
mouth girl—and she accompanied him on 
the long voyages of two, and sometimes 
three years. His ship, the Ambergris, soon 
acquired the reputation of being a lucky 
craft, and he of being a lucky skipper. Peo- 
ple said he was making money and saving 
money, but, in spite of this, they were greatly 
surprised when, at the age of forty-seven, he 
and his wife returned to their native town to 
announce that they were through with sea- 
faring forever. 


Hi BOUGHT land on the hill fronting the 
bay, and erected thereon the square 
white house with the whale walk on the roof. 
Within a year he had built the boathouse at 
the shore, and now, moored in front of it, 
was his catboat, the Ambergris, Junior. 
Every morning, stormy weather excepted, he 
hoisted the flag of his country to the top of 
the pole in his yard and, beneath it, the ban- 
ner with the red whale and the blue H. This 
banner had been his private signal in his years 
of active service. “I run her up now to show 
that the old man’s aboard and able to stand 
watch,” he explained to those who questioned. 

Carey Judson, from the top of the dune at 
the edge of the pines, noticed the flags flap- 
ping lazily in the breeze and inferred that 
Captain Higgins, like himself, was an early 
riser that Sunday morning. 

Carey stood but a moment on the dune. 
Then he walked to the beach, and, turning 
to the right, followed the shore for a mile or 
so. Then another dune pushed itself out 
from the main, forming a miniature cape, 
the farther side of which was out of sight 
from the village, even from the Higgins 
whale walk. He turned this point and there 
seated himself, his back against the bank and 
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A perfect 
little cherub! 


WHEN baby isn’t being fed or bathed, 
he is supposed to be snuggled in his soft, 
warm crib, sleeping peacefully or croon- 
ing to himself — a perfect Little cherub. 

But even a cherub gets stiff and sore 
lying flat on its back all day and soon 
learns to cry and fret for want of a little 
diversion. 

In place of harmful cuddling and car- 
rying about, try a delightfully refreshing 

5 Mennen shower. 

> You know how 
me Ds perspiration, urine 
\ and bath-water col- 
lect in the chubby 
folds of baby’s skin. 
Gentle towelling 
cannot remove it... 
but Mennen Borated Talcum, like mil- 
lions of soft, white fairy sponges, ab- 
sorbs every trace of this irritating mozsture, 
leaving the skin-folds dry and safe. 

And friction is another foe of baby’s 
comfort. His skin-folds rub. His 
clothes often bind. Bedding sometimes ' 
chafes...but this pure, cooling talcum 
spreads a silky film over the sensitive 
little body, saving it from contact with 
harsh, damp clothes and woolly blankets. 

Baby’s delicate skin cannot resist inféc- 
tion as easily as yours. Tiny defects easily 
become serious —even fatal ...and so 
Mennen’s is made not 
only mild and pure, but 
wonderfully healing 
and antiseptic as-well. 

Just dust Mennen 
Borated Talcum on 
the chubby little body, 
after every bath and 
change of diapers, be- 
fore each nap and whenever baby cries. 

Only 25c and the coupon below brings 
you postpaid the famous Mennen Baby 
Book—a real help for mothers. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 


AunT BELLE 
c/o The Mennen Company 
331 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J. 
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I enclose 25c [coin or stamps]. Please send the 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid,in plain package to 
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Clean, sanitary floors —tree from dirt and impurities are 
important to healthful cleanliness. 


Old Dutch keeps floors spick and span, wholesome and 


sanitary so quickly and economically and with such little effort. 
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rinse in clear water and wipe up, the floor is spotless and health- 
fully clean. Laboratory tests prove that surfaces cleaned with 
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Old Dutch efficiency is due to its distinctive character.To 
the eye a fine powder — under the microscope its particles are 
flaky and flat shaped. They make complete contact with the sur- 
face, erasing all impurities without leaving scratches which easily 
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Dutch Cleanser unequalled for thoroughness, ease and quickness, 
and above all, it assures healthful cleanliness. Old Dutch too saves 
you money because it goes farther — lasts longer. 


There is nothing else like it 
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his feet half buried in the loose sand. His first 
act was to search one pocket after the other 
until he located his ancient brier pipe and a 
stained and worn tobacco pouch and matches. 
When the tobacco in the pipe was alight, he 
again dove into the numerous and capacious 
pockets of the old canvas shooti=g coat he 
was wearing and from them extricated, one 
after the other, a series of articles of which 
no one save himself knew the existence. 


HE first of those articles was a shore bird 

of the variety known locally as a “‘beetle- 
head.” It was not a living bird of course, 
but, except for the absence of legs—a foot 
long iron spike occupying the place where 
legs should have been—it looked astonish- 
ingly like one. It was the exact size and 
shape of a living beetlehead. The coloring, to 
the smallest feather, was natural, neither 
under nor over emphasized. Yet it was 
merely a painted wooden effigy, and Carey 
himself had carved and painted it. He turned 
it over in his hands, his eyes regarding it 
dreamily, and then, leaning forward, drove 
the spike into the sand. So placed it became, 
from a short distance away, a genuine shore 
bird, resting, after flight, upon the beach. 

Then, from a second pocket, he tugged 
forth another block of wood, roughly shaped 
and partly carved to resemble the finished 
product before him. Next he spread his 
handkerchief upon the sand and took from a 
third pocket various little tools and knives. 
These he arranged upon the handkerchief; 
then, picking up the wooden block and se- 
lecting one of the little tools, he set to work. 
Before long the pipe had gone out, but he 
did not seem to mind and sucked serenely at 
the stem. 

He worked swiftly and deftly, and if his 
brother or Cora T. or Mr. Ben Early could 
have seen him just then they would have 
been surprised. He whittled and dug for 
more than an hour without shifting from the 
position he had taken when he sat down. 
Then, attempting to shift, he awoke to the 
realization that there was something the mat- 
ter with his right foot; it was not keeping the 
rest of his body company in the awakening, 
but remained fast asleep. He muttered im- 
patiently, turned over and rose clumsily, 
stamping as he did so to restore circulation. 
Then he saw a man walking along the beach 
about a hundred yards away. The man he 
recognized as Tobias Higgins, and Tobias, at 
the same time, caught sight of him. 

Carey hastily picked up his tools, the 
handkerchief and the block of wood and 
jammed them into the pockets of his shoot- 
ing coat. Then he strolled slowly forth from 
behind the dune. ‘Good morning, cap’n.” 

Tobias growled acknowledgment of the 
greeting. “Humph!” he grunted. “So it’s 
you, eh? What are you doin’ out here all 
alone by yourself? Makin’ believe you’re a 
gull or somethin’ like that?” 

“Not exactly. Making believe isn’t much 
satisfaction.” 

“Sometimes ’tis. Well, I must be gettin’ 
under way again. I thought I'd cruise out as 
fur as West End maybe, and have a smoke 
along with Ezra Pollock at the lighthouse. 
So long”; and the ex-whaler turned on his 
heel and headed for the hard sand of the 
beach. 


H® HEADED diagonally and his third 
stride—or wallow—took him to the end 
of the projecting dune. There he stopped 
short and stood still, staring intently at some 
object on the other side. An instant later 
he came tiptoeing back again, his red face 
blazing with excitement. 

“What is it, cap’n?” queried Carey. 

Tobias flapped a cautioning hand. “Sh-h-h! 
Sh-h-h!” he whispered. ‘Give me a rock. 
Thunder mighty! Ain’t there a rock ’round 
here nowheres?” 

Why on earth Tobias Higgins should be so 
frantically demanding a ‘“‘rock”’ Carey could 
not imagine. “‘A rock?” he repeated. 

The captain flapped both hands this time. 
“‘Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h, can’t ye?” he whispered. 
“He'll hear you and fly away. He’s settin’ 
there not twenty foot off, and I can nail him 
easy as not. Give mea rock! A-ah!” 

The exclamation was one of triumph. He 
stooped and picked up a pebble half the size 
of his fist and, clutching this in his right 
hand, crept cautiously around the point of 
the dune. Carey followed. Tobias peered 
over the bank. A sigh, apparently of relief, 
came from his lips, and he took another for- 
ward step and drew back the hand containing 
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the stone. His companion, who had noticed 
the direction in which he was looking, and 
had also looked, seized that hand just as it 
swung forward to throw. “You leave that 
beetlehead to me, cap’n,”’ he said. “T’ll get 
him.” 

“You'll get him! You will! Why —— 
Well, I’ll—be—darned!” 

For his companion had calmly walked 
over to where the bird was resting, had pulled 
the spike from the sand, and was returning 
with the beetlehead in his hands. “There 
you are, cap’n,” he said. “It is easy enough 
to catch ’em when you know how.” 

Tobias snatched at the wooden bird. He 
turned it over and over, his eyes and open 
mouth expressing much emotion. “Whew!” 
he whistled slowly. “Well, if that ain’t 
Where did the thing come from, anyhow?” 

“Tt came from me. I put it there.” 

“Well, that’s the best decoy I ever see in 
my life. ’Tain’t a decoy; it’s a beetlehead, 
that’s what it is. Just a beetlehead, settin’ 
there, waitin’ for some jackass to come and 
heave rocks at him. Where did you buy a 
thing like that, Carey Judson?” 

Carey hesitated. Then he said: “TI didn’t 
buy it; I made it.” 


* Ji", este it? You did! Say, now, lay to; 

come up into the wind, Carey. You’ve 
had your fun, now tell me the truth. Where 
did this thing come from?” 

“T made it. That is the truth. I made it 
last winter. Birds are a—well, a hobby of 
mine.” 

“Humph! Yes, I know you can stuff birds. 
But this one—it’s wood, ain’t it? And it— 
it—why, no stuffed bird ever looked like this, 
never looked half so natural. No, nor no live 
one neither. I’ve shot a couple of thousand 
beetleheads in my time and they wasn’t 
nary one of ’em as natural as this.” 

Carey took the partly carved wooden block 
from his pocket. 

Captain Higgins examined the work, ex- 
amined it at length and with care. Then he 
drew a long breath. “Was you cal’latin’ to 
go on finishin’ this one, if I hadn’t come?” 
he asked. 

“Why—er—yes.” 

“All right. Go on. I want to watch you. 
That is, if I won’t make you nervous.” 

Carey twisted his forelock. ‘You won’t 
make me nervous,” he said; “‘but I don’t see 
why you want to. Besides, you were going 
down to smoke with Ezra Pollock.” 

“T can see Ezra any time,” Tobias de- 
clared, ‘‘but I don’t often get a chance to set 
around and see somebody do miracles. Set 
down and turn to, Carey.” 

So Carey returned to his former seat in 
the lee of the sand bank and resumed his 
carving and shaping. Tobias Higgins sank 
down beside him. In a few minutes the 
carver had forgotten all except his beloved 
task. Another hour passed and, after that, 
still another. 

Then the captain ventured to speak. “Say, 
Carey,” he observed, breathing heavily, “if 
I squat here much longer my legs’ll grow 
crookeder than they are now. Besides, it’s 
edgin’ up to twelve o’clock; did you know it? 
What time do they expect you up to your 
house?” 

“Oh, around dinnertime, perhaps.” 

“Humph! What would happen if you 
didn’t report for dinner? Would they ring 
the meetin’-house bell and send up rockets, 
or anything like that?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Just go ahead and have dinner without 
you, wouldn’t they?” 

“Probably.” 





“; PSM. All right, you come right 
along and have dinner with Phoebe and 
me. Now we won’t argue about it. That’s 
what you’re going to do. Heave ahead and 
get under way.” 

“But, Cap’n Higgins i 

“Didn’t I say we wouldn’t have any ar- 
guin’? Who’s cap’n of this ship? Say, Carey, 
what are you cal’latin’ to do with those beetle- 
heads when you get ’em done? Wouldn’t 
sell ’em, would you? Because if you would 
I'd like to put in a bid. I’ll give you—I don’t 
know’s I wouldn’t give five dollars for the 
pair of ’em.” 





Carey, who had risen and was storing his 
tools and the wooden birds in the pockets of 
his canvas jacket, smiled, but did not answer. 

“That’s a fair offer, ain’t it?” 

“Fair enough.” 

They were under way by this time. 

“Tf it’s fair, why don’t you take it up?” 
demanded the captain. “I never saw any- 
thing like those beetleheads afore. I want 
’em. Sell ’em to me; will you, Carey?” 

“T can’t, cap’n. They aren’t mine.” 

“Aren’t yours? You made ’em, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I made them. But I’m making 
them for someone else. I’ve—well, I suppose 
you might say I have an order for a dozen of 
them.” 

“Sho! You have? I don’t wonder; but 
who ordered ’em?” 

The reply was given after some hesitancy. 
“T don’t know that I ought to tell you or 
anyone else,”’ Carey said. “There isn’t any 
secret about it, but I had just as soon not 
have it talked about down here.” 


“ALL right, you needn’t tell me, if you 
don’t want to. If you do want to, youcan 
rest easy that I shan’t let it go any further.” 
“T’m sure of that. And there isn’t any real 
reason why Well, you see, for a year or 
two I have amused myself with this sort of 
foolishness in my spare time. I did it for fun, 
of course. As stuffing and mounting birds— 
real birds—was almost impossible up there 
at my rooms in Boston, I thought I would 
try my hand at making them out of wood. I 
tried two or three, and they came out pretty 
well; so I went on. Then—then came the 
smash, and—and I stopped; -everything 
stopped.” His story stopped also. 

After a moment Higgins ventured an en- 
couraging ‘‘Um-hum. Sartin. ’Twould nat- 
urally.”’ 

“Yes. Well, I had some friends up there, 
some of them with a good deal of money. 
Most of them dropped me, but one or two 
hung on. One was a chap named—but you 
don’t know him, so his name doesn’t matter. 
He was a wealthy fellow, fond of shooting 
and fishing. Just before I came back here he 
asked me what I was intending to do with 
my collection. Isaid I hadn’t thought about 
it, except to, perhaps, sell as much of it as I 
could. He bought the whole affair. Then he 
asked me if I had ever thought of making 
any more of the wooden birds, like these I 
have here. He said they were so much bet- 
ter than any decoys he ever saw that he 
would like immensely to have a set of—well, 
the different kinds of shore birds and the 
ducks, and so on, to use on his own shooting 
trips. I didn’t believe I could make them 
well enough to be paid for doing it. But at 
last I agreed to try making a dozen of these 
beetleheads at his price. It was a ridiculous 
price, but i 

“How much was it?” 

“Well,” Carey hesitated again, “I’m al- 
most ashamed to tell you. It was such a 
ridiculous price. You will laugh. He insists 
on paying me ten dollars apiece for them.” 








HE captain stopped short, gazed ear- 

nestly up into his companion’s face and 
whistled slowly. ‘‘Ten dollars apiece,”’ he re- 
peated. “You ain’t foolin’, Carey?” 

“No. That is the price he insists on pay- 
ing. He would have paid more if I had let 
him. Why, you’ll hardly believe it, but he 
actually offered to pay twice as much.” 

“He’s goin’ to pay you a hundred and 
twenty dollars for a dozen of those beetle- 
head images?” 

Veg’? 

“And he would have paid two hundred and 
forty, if you had let him?” 

“Ves,” 

“Um,” thoughtfully. “And he wanted 
more than the beetleheads, didn’t he?”’ 

“Ves. Oh, he would have ordered a dozen 
of everything, brant and plover and shell- 
drake and black duck, and all sorts. And he 
pretended to believe he could get me lots of 

,orders just like his. He is a wonderfully fine 
chap. So, in the little spare time I have had 
down here I have been working as I was 
when you caught me at it. It is slow work, 
but it takes up my mind and I like to do it. 
And I need all the money I can earn be- 
cause—well, that doesn’t matter.” His lips 
closed and he strode on in silence. 

Captain Tobias, rolling and puffing beside 
him, was silent also. It was he who spoke 
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“Always Smiling” 


HERE’S no finer 
tribute to Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush users! “*Al 
ways smiling” they:are— 
and always their smiles dis- 
close sound, white teeth. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
was designed to fit the 
hiding places of decay. Its 
convex brushing surface 
fits the INSIDE contour 
of your teeth as no other 
brush can. It cleans thor- 
oughly all OUTSIDE sur- 
faces. Its bristles, tufted 
and trimmed into wedge- 
shaped “brooms,” pene- 
trate the inter-dental 
spacesand keep them clean. 












Millions protect their 
teeth and insure their 
smile with this correct 
tooth brush. Get yours 
today at your dealer’s. 
Prices: Adult’s, soc; 
Youth’s, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Gum Massage, 75c. 
At all good dealers’. 
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Cleans 
INSIDE 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


and BETWEEN 


The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curv 


The curve above makes tooth cleaning 
somuch simplerthatdentistsand users 

ve named it ““The Health Curve.” 
It is a patented feature, hence can be 
had in no other tooth brush. 


© 1925, The Western Co., Chicago 
Mfrs. of Catesbeomnal Hair Nets 
and Powder Puffs 
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A Generous Package 
is only one of the advantages of 


(The New 


Pettijohn’'s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 





‘Te big package of New Pettijohn’s is one of the 


best out and out values on your grocer’s shelves. 


But the thoughtful wife and mother doesn’t buy it just for 
that reason alone. She thinks of what is in the package. 


Whole wheat—with 25 per cent Natural Wheat Bran. 
So delicious that the family never seems to tire of it—and 
everybody gets the bran that is so good for them, and likes it. 


Mineral Salts and Vitamines—so necessary to health and 
growth. 


Convenience—the New Pettijohn’s cooks through and 
through in 3 to § minutes. 


The New Pettijohn’s is selected whole wheat, pre-cooked, 
processed to develop the flavor, rolled and delicately toasted. 


A hot, fresh cereal that makes a generous, grateful breakfast 
—oftentimes a welcome change for luncheon—and a nour- 
ishing supper for growing children. 


Eat the New Pettijohn’s with good top-milk or cream. 
The flavor is something to be grateful for. 
TRY IT — TASTE IT— TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s—a Generous Package 


1. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


2. The pick of America’s 
Wheat—contains 25% 
Natural Bran, with 
essential Vitamines and 
Mineral Salts. 


3. A new and delicious 
Flavor brought out by 
pre-cooking. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Queer, Gudson 


(Continued from Page 39) 


first. “You say you do some of this evenin’s, 
Carey,” he observed after the interval. 
“Kind of hard work to do it up there to the 
Jim-Carey place, ain’t it?” 

Judson blinked and came to life. “Eh?” 
he queried. “Oh! Yes, it is. In fact I’ve 
given it up—doing it there, I mean. It is a 
messy job, shavings and chips all over tine 
floor, you know; and I can only do it in my 
bedroom. I’m not alone anywhere else and— 
and I don’t care—well, you see, I had rather 
the folks—George and—and ts 





“AND Cora T. Um-hum. You’d rather 

they didn’t know what you was up to. 
So you’ve given up the evenin’ work, and 
just work out here on the beach Sundays. 
Humph! How long do you cal’late it’s goin’ 
to take to finish up that feller’s order?” 

Carey’s smile showed that he appreciated 
the sarcasm. 

“Oh, possibly fifty years.” 

“Humph! Yes, yes. We-ll—say, Carey, 
suppose you had a place all to yourself, a 
place where you could work nights when you 
wanted to, and Sundays and holidays—any 
time when you felt like it “ 

It was Carey who interrupted now. “Oh, 
T feel like it all the time,” he observed. ‘‘ But 
it wouldn’t be work. Work, for me, means 
doing something worth while, something 
profitable and practical.” 

“Yes. Sartin. But there’s a sort of floatin’ 
smell of practicalness hangin’ around a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars,ain’t there? Humph! 
Sho!” 

His muttering faded away and he said no 
more until they came opposite the Higgins 
front gate. Then he clutched the rear of 
Carey’s canvas jacket and stopped its owner 
in his stride. ‘‘ Here we are in port,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘and Phoebe’s been waitin’ dinner. 
I know she has because I can see her keepin’ 
lookout through the kitchen deadlight. 
Phoebe! Oh, Phoebe! Here’s Carey Judson; 
he’s goin’ to have dinner with us. I know 
I’m late, but don’t blame me. I’d been here 
an hour ago, if it hadn’t been for him.” 

‘ V 

HE Higgins dining room was as nautical 

an apartment asa room on shore could be. 
The clock over the mantel was a ship’s clock. 
The barometer hanging by the door was a 
ship’s barometer. On the west wall, between 
the windows, was a glaring oil painting of the 
Lucy Winslow, the whaler aboard which 
Captain Tobias had made his first voyage as 
mate. A pair of whale’s teeth, polished, and 
ornamented with fanciful feminine portraits, 
stood at either end of the mantel, and above 
them and the clock was suspended a cane 
made from a shark’s backbone. 

Carey and the captain “‘ washed up” at the 
kitchen sink and then joined Mrs. Higgins at 
the table. During dinner they talked of 
many things, but the subject of the wooden 
beetleheads, in which Tobias had seemed so 
interested, was not mentioned. 

After dinner the captain sugge: ted that he 
and Carey go outdoors for a smoke. “Un- 
less you need me to help with the dishes, old 
lady,”’ he added. 

1 dont. 

“Just as you say, Chippy. I took to callin’ 
her ‘Chippy,’ Carey,” he explained, gravely, 
““way back afore we was married. She was 
always hoppin’ around so pert and lively, 
you know, like one of them little two-for-a- 
cent chippy sparrows that build nests out of 
horsehair in the hedge bushes. Pretty good 
name for her, don’t you think so?” 

Carey, repressing a smile, agreed that it 
was. He had heard of the Higgins pet name 
before. 

The back yard was as neat and trim as the 
inside of the house. They inspected the 
barn, with the fat, middle-aged horse placidly 
chewing or dozing in the stall and the Higgins 
buggy and carryall—the latter draped with 
a white cotton cover—in the carriage room. 
They went on to the henhouse and the pig- 
pen. Beside the henhouse was a long, low 
building with a broad double door, and win- 
dows in each side. 

“Come in here, Carey,” invited the cap- 
tain. 

The building was empty, save for work- 
benches along each side equipped with vises 





and spread with carpenter’s tools, and an 
ancient stove and stovepipe at the farther 
end. 

“T built this darn thing to make boats in. 
Cal’lated I’d been in and around boats long 
enough so’s I ought to know how to make 
’em. I tried makin’ one. When I got part 
cf it done I asked Pheebe out to give me her 
opinion of it.” 

“‘Did she give it?” asked Carey. 

““Um-hum, she did. The hog is havin’ his 
dinner out of it now. So I quit, and this 
place has been standin’ empty ever since. 
But ’twould make a pretty good workshop 
for a feller that could work, wouldn’t it?” 

“T should say it would.” 

“Um-hum. Well—that’s all of that.” 

They strolled back to the house, where the 
visitor, after a short chat with his host and 
hostess, announced that he must go. At the 
gate, whither the captain walked with his de- 
parting guest, there appeared to be some- 
thing on his mind. “Carey,” he said hesi- 
tatingly, “I cal’late you wonder what—I 
presume likely you don’t see why I—humph! 
Well, maybe I'll drop in at the office to- 
morrow.” 

Judson and he shook hands and the former 
strode away in the direction of the village. 
Only in its direction, however. As soon as he 
was out of sight from the Higgins house he 
turned back across the fields and between the 
dunes to his seat in the lee of the sandbank at 
the point. There he carved blissfully at the 
wooden beetlehead until it was time to 
return to the Jim-Carey place and a supper 
for which he felt neither appetite nor in- 
clination. 


AREY had paid little attention to the 

captain’s intimation that he might drop 

in at the office the next day. Therefore he was 

a trifle surprised when, just before closing 

time that Monday afternoon, the door opened 
and Tobias rolled forward to the desk. 

“Carey, can you run down to my house 
after supper? I’ve got somethin’ to say to 
you, somethin’ that—well, that may come to 
somethin’, if you think as well of it as I do. 
Will you come?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“All right. I'll be expectin’ you.” 

Even then Carey’s curiosity was only 
mildly excited. What it was that Higgins 
wished to see him about he couldn’t imagine. 
After supper, however, he walked down to 
the captain’s house. 

Tobias was awaiting him in the dining 
room. “Set down, Carey, set down,” he 
ordered. ‘‘Phoebe’s gone to some kind of a 
hen party—church committee meetin’ or 
somethin’—up to Elkanah Saunders’, so 
we’ve got the ship to ourselves. Now listen; 
this is what I wanted to talk to you about.” 

He went on to make a proposal. Briefly 
put, itamounted to this: The building in the 
yard by the henhouse was not used by him 
or anyone else. He had built it for a work- 
shop, and someone ought to be at work in it. 
He and his wife—for he never did anything 
without calling her into consultation—had 
decided that Carey Judson was that someone. 
They offered it to Carey, free of charge, as a 
place in which he might, evenings, holidays 
and Sundays, whenever he had spare time on 
his hands, make his decoys unmolested. 


“rTSHERE ’tis,” declared the captain. 
“Lots of room, two big kerosene lamps 
and a ship’s lantern, carpenter bench, couple 
of vises, everything except your own special 
kind of tools; and them of course you’d 
want to fetch yourself. ’Tain’t any use to 
me, and I should think it might be consid- 
er’ble use to you. What do you say?” 
Judson said a good deal. The proposition 
did appeal to him greatly. Seclusion, light, 
warmth in winter, conveniences—they were 
alluring indeed. “But I don’t think—well, 
I tell you, Cap’n Tobias,’ he said after a 
little, “I don’t want to use your building 
without paying you for it in some way. 
Suppose I gave you a commission, a sort of 
percentage on what I get for making those 
things, provided I ever really get anything.” 
Tobias grunted. “I cal’lated you might be 
heavin’ overboard some such offer as that,” 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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“We'll meet 
you 


in the lobby!” 


By some lucky chance of 
arithmetic you multiply the 
pleasure of a great show by 
dividing it with friends! 

Any picture’s a better pic- 
ture when your request at 
the box office is “Six please.” 


a Paramount 

















There’s no date place like your 
theatre lobby for the beginning 
of a great time. 

Paramount’s magic swings you 
out of the workaday mood from 
the first foot of film, and when 
it’s over the stars shine brighter 
on the way home, and the party 
went big........ and once more 
Paramount turned out to be the 
best show in town! 








Meet them in the lobby tonight! 
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; PROOVUCEO BY 
Famous Pravers-Lasxy Core 
ADOLPH ZUKOR - PRESIDENT 


CParamount Pictures 


NINE PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


Current Productions Watch for these big coming 


‘‘PATHS TO PARADISE” “ARE PARENTS PEOPLE?” productions: 
With Raymond Griffith, Betty Compson & Noah Beery. With Adolphe Menjou, Florence Vidor “BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK” 
By Howard Hawks. and Betty Bronson. A JAMES CRUZE Production. 
Directed by Clarence Badger. By Alice Duer Miller. With Edward Everett Horton and Esther Ralston. 
Directed by Mal St. Clair. From the play by George S. Kaufman and 
“THE MANICURE GIRL” Screen play by Frances Agnew. Marc Connelly. 
Starring BEBE ag tea racer “THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS” Screen play by Walter Woods. 
A FRANK TUTTLE Production. N 'Y Production. 
by rederick ead Fanny Hon with jade ZANE,GREY Production, sTHE VANISHING AMERICAN” 
Screen play by Townsend Martin. : ’ ‘li ud A ZANE GREY Production. 

P Directed by William Howard. : : ‘ 
Screen play by Lucien Hubbard. With RICHARD DIX and Lois Wilson. 
“THE SHOCK PUNCH” Directed by William Howard. 

Starring RICHARD DIX. *“*MARRY ME!” t -_ 

By John Monk Saunders. A JAMES CRUZE Production. THE TEN COMMANDMENT 

Directed by Paul Sloane. With Florence Vidor. A CECIL B. De MILLE Production. 
Screen play by Luther Reed. By Anne Caldwell. Screen play by Jeanie Macpherson. 




















Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Note coupon 








Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, simply 
clouded witha film coat. 
Make this remarkable 
test and find out. 








Gums Like Cora 


TEETH with that dazzling 
whiteness you seek 


This NEW way will bring them quick/y. Simply send the 


coupon. 


Make this unique dental test. See what a great 


difference a few days will make—it removes the film 
that invites ‘“‘off color’’ teeth and unhealthy gums. 


ERE is a simple dental test. A 

test that will work a great change 
in the color of your teeth, in the color 
and firmness of your gums. 


You may not realize it, but yet be 
handicapping yourself immeasurably 
with a smile that lacks the attraction 
of glistening whiteness and healthy 
gums. 


So, for your own sake, send the coupon. 
It means so much to you. 


That stubborn and dangerous film 
—you must remove it 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 


You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel it. ..a slippery, viscous 
coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color’ and 
dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 


You can’t haye pretty teeth unless 


you combat it. Highest authorities all 
tell you this. 


Brushing won’t end it 


Feel for that film now with your 
tongue. See if your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now mew methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum troubles 
hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged danger- 
ous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why not try this 
new way which world’s authorities urge? 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 











Mail Coupon for 
FREE “topay Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 793, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Send to: 


Dene e eee e nena recat eeetee eee seeeeene eee eeseseneeeeee 


Only one tube to a family. 1833 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 











Queer. Judson 


(Continued from Page 4o) 


he admitted. “Suppose we settle it this way: 
You work along in there for a spell for 
nothin’. Then, by and by, unless I miss my 
reckonin’, you’ll want more contraptions to 
work with—a foot lathe, maybe, or a jig saw 
or somethin’. When you want ’em, I’ll buy 
’em and we'll say I’m so much of a partner in 
the shop. Then we can arrange about that 
percentage; but you try it as you are fust 
and see how you make out.” 

In the end it was settled that way. Carey 
accepted the offer and the boathouse on 
probation, and the very next evening he 
brought his models, his skins and stuffed 
birds, and his tools down there and set to 
work, with Mr. and Mrs. Higgins as in- 
terested spectators. At first he found their 
presence a little embarrassing, but, as they 
asked few questions and were careful neither 
to suggest nor interfere, he soon forgot them 
altogether. And by the end of the first week 
the novelty had worn off and Pheebe visited 
the boathouse only occasionally. Tobias was 
more regular in attendance. 


6 es was some curiosity at the Cap’n 
Jim-Carey place of course. Cora T. 
asked questions concerning his repeated eve- 
nings out, and made caustic comments when 
those questions were not answered satisfac- 
torily. Carey told his brother, but he told no 
one else. There was a distinct let-up in the 
family questioning thereafter, and so he 
judged that, either from George or another 
source, they, too, had the answer to the rid- 
dle. And from certain remarks dropped by 
Mr. Early and others, he soon came to real- 
ize that his “secret” was not much of a 
secret, after all. To keep a secret in Well- 
mouth was much harder than making wooden 
beetleheads. The captain kept guard over 
the boathouse and permitted no trespassers 
on his property, so Judson did not mind. 

His Aunt Susan’s visit was to terminate on 
July first. She was going back to Cleveland 
then. Mrs. George Judson was sweetness 
itself to her husband’s relative, and did 
everything she could think of to show her 
affection for the latter. As Hepsibah Ellis 
told Carey, when he was eating an early 
Sunday morning breakfast in the kitchen, 
“The way she pours butter and sweet ile over 
that old woman,is enough to make an eel too 
slippery to swim straight. She’s plannin’ to 
have a big time here at the house one night 
just before your aunt goes away. A recep- 
tion is what she calls it. She’s plannin’ to 
have everybody come to the thing from 
Dan to Beersheby—all the big bugs, that 
is—and so she’s been waitin’ for Desire 
Sayles and Emily. George has heard that 
they’re goin’ to open their house first of next 
week. You'll be glad to see Emily, won’t 
your” 

Carey did not answer, nor did he finish his 
coffee. He went to the Higgins shop, but 
his forenoon there was pretty well spoiled. 
He was not anxious to meet anyone, least of 
all the girl whom he had known so well in the 
days when he was a carefree young fellow 
home from college on vacations. 


HE Cap’n Jim-Carey house possessed an 
heirloom, and that was a crude and huge 


_ painting in water color of the brig, Glory of 


the Wave, the vessel in which Ebenezer 
Judson, Jim-Carey’s grandfather, had made 
his first voyage to the East Indies as captain. 
This masterpiece had been executed—and 
executed is the word—by a native artist. 
Each succeeding heir had inherited with it 
the pride of ownership. 

When, after the Osborne-Judson failure, 
Carey had sold the old house to his brother, 
the heirloom went with the rest, but Cora T., 
breaking the family tradition, promptly 
pronounced it a “horror” and sentenced it 
to the attic. 

One evening, during the latter part of her 
visit, Mrs. Dain referred to it. Carey was 
out as usual, but George was there, and his 
wife also. 

“There!” exclaimed Aunt Susan suddenly, 
and dropping her knitting in her lap. “I 
knew I’d missed something. Where’s that 
picture of Grandfather Ebenezer’s ship; the 
Hosanna of the Waves, or whatever it is? 
Father Judson used always to have it hung 
over the sofa there. What has become of it?” 


George. Judson looked at his wife, and she 
returned the look. It was Cora T. who an- 
swered. 

“Oh, that old thing,” she said, lightly. 
“It’s around the house somewhere, I guess. 
It was such a sight, Aunt Susan, so dingy and 
dirty, that I couldn’t bear to look at it. I put 
it up in the attic, I believe.” 

Her husband seemed surprised at the state- 
ment. 

“You put it up in the attic!” Aunt Susan 
repeated. “‘Why, Father Judson thought 
more of that picture than he did of about 
anything in the house—and so did Jim.” 

George would have spoken had his wife 
given him the opportunity, but she cut in 
ahead of him. ‘I know he did,” she admitted 
with a laugh, ‘and goodness knows why. 
I’m sure you must have forgotten what that 
picture looked like, auntie. You haven’t seen 
it for years, and it had got to be a terrible 
thing. So I took it down and marched it up 
attic. When I told George about it he agreed 
that I’d done just right. Didn’t you, George?” 

“‘Oh—oh, yes—yes! Seems to me I did. It 
was pretty funny, that old picture.” 

Aunt Susan picked up her knitting. 
“Things—and humans—are apt to be funny 
when they get old,” she remarked. “I’m 
getting funny myself. Well,” after a moment, 
‘fs it up attic now?” 

“Why—why, yes. I—I shouldn’t wonder 
if it was,” Cora T. said. “Why, Aunt Susie?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Only, if you and 
George don’t care about it, I thought perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind my having it. It would 
remind me of the folks who used to own it 
and take pride in it.”’ 

“But how could you get it home? It is too 
big and clumsy.” 


RS. DAIN held her knitting closer to 

the lamp and carefully picked up a 
dropped stitch. ‘Don’t talk any more about 
it,” she said calmly. ‘If you don’t want me 
to have it—if you don’t want to part with it, I 
mean—that’s quite satisfactory and I don’t 
blame you. I shouldn’t have asked for it if 
you hadn’t told me you had putit in the attic. 
That’s enough about it anyway. Read me 
the Item, George.” 

Later that evening there was a heart-to- 
heart conversation in the big bedroom, that 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. George Judson. 

“Don’t say you can’t get it,’”’ snapped the 
latter irritably. “Of course you can get it. 
It’s hanging there in Carey’s room, and all 
you’ve got to do is take it down and give it to 
her. What on earth she wants it for I don’t 
see, but she does, and so, I suppose, she’ll 
have to have it. So now you get that picture 
and give it to her.” 

George was troubled. ‘“ How can I get it, 
Cora?” he pleaded. “It isn’t mine; it’s 
Carey’s. The very day after you took it up 
attic he asked what had become of it, and 
when I told him you had thrown it away he 
asked if we would mind giving it to him. 
I = you before I gave it to him and you 
said ——’ 

“Never mind what I said. Tell him you’ve 
changed your mind. Ask him to give it back 
to you.” 

““Now, Cora, I don’t like to ask him for it. 
See here, why not tell the old lady the truth? 
You can say you forgot that you had given it 
to him, and it will be all right. Great Scott! 
You don’t suppose she has seen it hanging 
up in his room?” 


“TNDEED she hasn’t. I’ve taken good care 

that she hasn’t been in his room since she 
came. There are too many things there that 
it wouldn’t do us any good to have her see. 
She pretends to be dreadfully down on your 
precious Carey, but he always was her pet. I 
don’t mean for her to see all those storybooks 
and boy things that Carey keeps up there and 
that he has hung on to all these years. She 
gave some of them to him herself, and she’s 
got a sentimental streak in her just as he 
has. Now what are you going to do about 
that ship picture?” 

George seemed to feel that he had a bright 
idea. “Why, do what I said,” he urged. 
“Tell her we gave it to Carey, and then she 
can ask him for it. He’ll give it to her, I’m 
sure.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha if 
you prefer. You are bound to 
get good results any way you 
use it. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let 
go, no matter whether the 
water is cool, lukewarm or hot. 
Be sure to include Fels-Naptha 
in your camp kit this Summer. 
It makes short work of clean- 
ing clothes and dishes. 


| FELS-NAPTHA 


THE .GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® 


How a mother delights in keeping her children’s clothes ready for 
critical eyes! Spick-and-span! So beautifully clean that people look twice in 
admiration. 

If you want a new experience, watch how quickly, how easily, how safely 
Fels-Naptha brings back the original brightness to children’s soiled dresses 
and rompers! 

With Fels-Naptha you can get this same deep, sparkling cleanliness in all 
your wash—because it has extra washing-value that you cannot get in any 
other form. That’s why nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 

There’s a very good reason why Fels-Naptha gives you this extra washing- 
help—why it cleans so thoroughly and quickly, yet so gently and safely. 
Fels-Naptha is splendid soap and naptha—two safe, useful cleaners in one 
golden bar. By working together you can readily see how they help each other 
to do quicker work. Isn’t this extra help worth a penny more a week? 

When you are convinced, you will want to tell your neighbors about 
Fels-Naptha. Women like to do each other a real kindness. 

Millions of housewives wouldn’t be without Fels-Naptha—not only for 
the weekly wash, but for general household cleaning. 

Whether you do the washing yourself, or have it done for you, the extra 
helpfulness of Fels-Naptha is sure to be felt in your home! Get a bar or two 
from your grocer today, and share Fels-Naptha’s benefits! 


TEST the extra washing-value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap. It is splendid soap and 
naptha—two safe, useful 
cleaners in one golden bar, 
working together to save you 
work, and to save wear-and- 
tear on clothes. Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? 





The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


Fels Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Ab ml mene 


Illustrating Vest, 
Bloomers, Step- 
in-Chemise, Cos- 
tume Skirt, Slip 
and Tunic Blouse 





Cfrom Mill to Wearer— 
at Manufatiurer’s Price! 


Radiant, deep lustered underthings—fabrics 
over which the modishly clinging dress slips 
easily—that comfortable sense of being 

right’? which enhances every woman’s 
charm—convenient, leisurely shopping at 
home—certainty of securing your own size— 
and above all else, real value in the long 
wearing qualities and in the money you actually 
save by buying direct. 


Any one of these facts is sufficient to explain 
the great and growing popularity of Shaugh- 
nessy garments. Our courteous factory repre- 
sentative will gladly call, show you the goods 
and take your order. 


Descriptions and illustrations covering the en- 
tire line—underthings, nightgowns, tunics 
and skirts—will be sent upon receipt of your 
filled-in coupon. Mail it today. 


We can employ a limited number of cultured men 
and women to represent us in districts not yet 
covered. Write for information. 


Shaughnes 
Of snnessy 


Garments 
-—S=>0 $>o-o c— 


To SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO., WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Ask to see the blue 
and gold button 
every authorized 
Shaughnessy rep- 
resentative wears. 








You may furnish me OE RIES, oo Rape Perel 2 STORER <I CR.) SoRUER ENERO ace, 5 
i ke eee ee CLA 
exclusive, economi- 

cal SHA UGHNESSY err. SNS 65SSE5 NOON 6 beh adnbcsesoenecebednceeheeseensss ones eSSeresedcscnenesenecsadoccesedesncsconscceoneesebecvecsecssccescs 
OLOVNIT garments. CY ah 18 0 a eeag CESS Se eel Bis rsp ee ae Rc PO L-7-25 
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Queer, Judson 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Cora T.’s face was a picture. “ You’re 
sure, are you?” she mocked. “That isa won- 
derful notion, now isn’t it? He’ll give it to 
her and she will know that he loved the thing 
so much that he saved it after we threw it 
away. And that will make us solid with her, 
for certain. Oh, have some sense, George 
Judson! You ask your brother for that pic- 
ture tomorrow morning. And when he gives 
it to you—which he will—then you give it 
to her. And don’t you tell her where it came 
from, either.” 

George was resolute enough on some occa- 
sions with his wife. ‘‘No, Cora,” he said 
firmly. “I can’t ask Carey for that picture. 
It’s all he has now of father’s and mother’s 
things. I won’t ask him to give it back again 
and then give it to somebody else.” 

She glared at him. ‘Then do you know 
what I shall do? I'll go straight into his 
room, after he has gone to the office tomor- 
row morning, take that picture and give it to 
her myself.” 

_ But Mrs. Judson did not take the picture 
of The Glory of the Wave from the wall of 
her brother-in-law’s room the following morn- 
ing. It still hung there when the owner of 
that room came home at noon for dinner. 
And that evening when he was alone in the 
Higgins boathouse and hard at work on the 
fourth beetlehead, the shop door opened and 
Mrs. Dain walked in. 


rf ELLO, Carey,” she observed. And 

then added: ‘Got anything here that 
a person with a moderately clean dress can sit 
down on? I’mtired. This is a longer walk than 
I generally take at this time of night. Is that 
chair sound and whole? It appears to be.” 

He was sufficiently awake by this time to 
seize the chair to which she was pointing, 
give it a brush with his handkerchief and 
place it before her. ‘I think it is moderately 
strong,” he said. ‘‘Cap’n Tobias uses it a 
good deal.” 

“Tobe Higgins? Humph! Well, then, I 
guess it'll hold me up. So, young man, this is 
the place where you make your playthings or 
whatever they are, is it?’’ She gave the 
boathouse a thorough looking over. 

He was twisting his forelock and wonder- 
ing many things. “How in the world did 
you know I was here, Aunt Susan?”’ he asked. 
“T thought—I haven’t told anyone, except 
George.” 

“And so you supposed on that account it 
was adead secret. Well, it isn’t. Cora knows 
it, and Hepsibah knows it. So does the whole 
town, I imagine. I have been intending for 
more than a week to come down here and see 
what you were up to. George and Cora have 
gone out to call on her wonderful Lovelands, 
and I stayed at home with a headache. That’s 
why I am here now.” 

Carey was disturbed. ‘‘A headache!” he 
repeated. ‘And you walked away down 
here with a headache. You shouldn’t have 
done it, Aunt Susan.” 

She sighed. “Mercy me!” she exclaimed 
resignedly. ‘It’s no wonder that Osborne 
thief could pull the wool over your eyes. 
Don’t worry about my headache. There was 
only enough of it in the beginning to make an 
excuse, and now there isn’t any. Show me 
that bird thing you are making.” 

He handed her the partly finished beetle- 
head, and she examined it carefully. Then 
she asked to see a completed specimen. Over 
the latter she shook an admiring head. “‘ Well, 
I declare!” she said. ‘“‘ George said something 
about your having an order for a dozen like 
this. Some friend of yours wanted to buy 
them. Is that so?” 

He said it was, and told her the same story 
he had told Captain Higgins that Sunday 
morning on the beach. 


YOU will get a hundred and twenty 

dollars for the dozen,” she said. ‘‘What 
do you want of the money down here in 
Wellmouth? George pays you wages enough 
to live on, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes. He is very generous.” 

“Then what do you want to make more 
money for?” 

He hesitated. “I want it ” he began. 
“You see—well, I have had a sort of idea, a 
hope Oh, it is crazy, I know; but 
Do you mind if I don’t answer your question, 











Aunt Susan? I haven’t told anyone, and I’d 
rather not tell even you just yet.” 

To his surprise his refusal appeared to 
please her. ‘Of course I don’t mind,” she 
declared. “I’m glad you’ve got backbone 
enough not to tell. Now go on and work. 
I want to watch you.” 

Later she spoke of a matter having noth- 
ing to do with his occupation. ‘I see you’ve 
got that picture of your great-grandfather’s 
ship, The Glory of the Wave, hanging up in 
your bedroom,” she said. ‘‘I went up there 
by myself, day before yesterday, when Cora 
was downtown shopping, and I saw it. By 
the way, you needn’t tell her I went there. 
She has never offered to take me there, so 
perhaps she wouldn’t like it, if she knew. 
How did you happen to get that picture?” 


AREY squinted along the back of his 

beetlehead and then replied: ‘“‘ Why, 
after I came back here to live I missed it; 
it wasn’t hanging where it used to, over the 
sofa in the sitting room; and when I asked 
George he said his wife had put it in the gar- 
ret. So I asked him if I might have it, and 
he gave it to me.” 

Mrs. Dain nodded. ‘I see,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘What did you want of it, Carey?” 

Her nephew was hard at work, and his 
answer was absently given. ‘I don’t know. 
I—I fancied it. It had always been a part 
of the old place, and—and I knew father was 
tremendously fond of it, so—well, as George 
and Cora didn’t seem to want it, I did. 
That’s all. Why?” 

“Well, I like that old picture myself and 
I'd like to own it and take it back to Cleve- 
land with me to hang up where I can see it 
every day. It makes me think of Jim and 
your mother and the old house more than 
anything I know. You wouldn’t want to give 
me that picture, would you, Carey?” 

He was surprised, but his answer was 
prompt and -hearty. ‘‘Why, certainly I 
would,” he said. ‘‘ You may have it and wel- 
come, Aunt Susan.” 

“Thank you.” Her eyes brightened, and 
she leaned forward as if about to speak im- 
pulsively. But what she did say was com- 
monplace enough. “ You bring it down from 
your room and give it to me tomorrow at 
breakfast time. You needn’t say anything 
about our talk tonight. Just give me the 
picture as if it was your own idea. You 
thought perhaps I might like it; do you see?” 

He did not see at all, but he said he under- 
stood. He carved and whittled and meas- 
ured for another half hour and then his 
visitor announced that she must go. 

So when the lamps were extinguished and 
the boathouse door locked, they walked home 
together. The Higginses were out that eve- 
ning, having driven over to Trumet to what 
Tobias called a “Free Mason time” at the 
townhall there,so theirexit from the yard, like 
Mrs. Dain’s entrance to it, was unobserved. 


r WAS a beautiful clear summer night, and 
Aunt Susan, although she said little, ap- 
peared to enjoy the walk, trotting briskly on 
beside her tall, loose-jointed nephew. In the 
middle part of the ascent of Lookout Hill, 
however, she suddenly stopped and Carey 
thought he heard her utter a gasping ex- 
clamation. 

“What is it, auntie?” he asked. 

She was panting, but her reply was serene 
and businesslike. ‘‘ Nothing unusual,’ she 
said, breathing quickly. ‘‘When a body gets 
to be as old as Iam, they must expect to have 
pains, suppose. There! I’mallright again. 
Go ahead.” 

Just as they entered the yard of the Cap’n 
Jim-Carey place she spoke again. ‘‘Carey,” 
she said, still panting, “I am ever so much 
obliged for that picture and when I die you 
shall have it back again. I’llsee to that. But 
you mustn’t expect anything else. I have 
told you about my will, and I meant what I 
said. As I see it now, money would only 
mean more trouble for you, Carey, and 
you’ve got enough of that. You go on and 


‘make your wooden birds. Anybody that can 


make such things the way you do ought not 
to be plagued with money for other folks to 
get away from him.” 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 
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Beauty from Trees 


()LEOPATRA found beauty in oils from 
trees—olive and palm oils. Soap to her 
was unknown. 


Twenty centuries of research have failed 
to find the equal of these beauty oils 
blended in soap. 


The very same oils 


—no other fats whatsoever are the ingredi- 
ents of Palmolive Soap. They and nothing 
else give Palmolive its natural green color. 

Nothing is hidden for there is nothing 
to hide. Men don’t paint. nature to im- 
prove it. Remember—your complexion is 
at stake when you are tempted to try a 
substitute for Palmolive. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Illinois 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper — it is never sold unwrapped 
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Romance—The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ro invitation. 





FAVE fbx 


at the wrong time 


The shadows of past experience flashed through her 


mind. 


She knew just how she’d feel—tired out, 


uncomfortable, draggy—not like her real self at all. 
But wait a bit!—what was it Grace had said, just the 


other day? 


“Tt’s your own fault if you let your old- 


fogey notions interfere with your own comfort! Nobody 
else does.”” Well, she’d try it, this once. 


So she accepted! 
x ok 


Women who keep physi- 
cally fit have learned that a 
rub-down with Mifflin 
Alkohol solves the problem 
of those times when bathing 
is inconvenient or otherwise 


impracticable. Simply 
moisten a sponge or wash- 
U cloth with Mifflin Alkohol 


and rub it over the body. 


It is an even more effective 
cleanser than water—and is 
vastly more refreshing and 
invigorating. It removes 
body odors—especially odors 
of perspiration. It leaves the 


* * * 


skin cool and smooth. It is 
soothing and delightfully 
energizing. 

Of course, this is only one 
of the many uses for Mifflin 
Alkohol. It relieves tired, 
aching feet; itis splendid for 
sprains or muscle-strains; it is 
an efficient antiseptic for cuts 
and scratches. Physicians 
recommend it as a bed-bath 
for invalids. Athletes and 
trainers know its rejuvenat- 
ing properties as a rub-down 
after exercise. Used after the 
bath it helps to prevent colds. 


MIFFLIN 





; At all druggists’ Sample bottle sent for 4c; 
in the handy-grip, booklet free on request 
full pint bottles The External Tonic = 
el 
: Mirriin CHEMICAL CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, pt 
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I’m terribly sorry that I can’t wait, but that 
I’ll explain later to him?” 

Jeane in her quiet way promised to do 
what she could. “But where on earth are 
you going to at this#time of night, Marcia 
dear?” 

“Cynthia and I are going off in the Star- 
beam on an errand of mercy,” said Marcia. 
‘Run upstairs and change quickly, Cynthia. 
I want you to come.” 


XT 


HE car spun along the Hammersmith 
road and out of London in the spring 
moonlight. 

“Well, of all the mad escapades!” said 
Cynthia. ‘Whatever has come over you?” 

Marcia remained silent, apparently buried 
in thought, as they spun on into the spring- 
time wonder of the Surrey lanes. 

“What’s come over you, Marcia?” 
Cynthia repeated. 

“T’ve suddenly had a horrible idea. We 
told Dick Deane a whole lot of things about 
Chaffield and the jewels.” 

“But, good heavens, Marcia, they are 
cousins; what does it matter? Besides, he 
knew all about it already.” 

“T am not sure,” said Marcia, “‘that he 
did know all about it. I have a very queer 
feeling about Dick. That’s what made me 
start out tonight. I’m going to see Alec and 
warn him about it.” 

They reached at last the big carved 
gateway. Chaffield slept peacefully in the 
white moonlight. Pile after pile, it reared 
itself against the sky, a lovely thing of 
stone. 

“How perfectly beautiful !’’ Cynthia whis- 
pered. ‘But, oh, dear, how ghostly it is!’ 

It was easy to get into Chaffield. None 
of the windows latched properly. Marcia 
slithered through into the pantry, and pulled 
Cynthia after her. 

“We'll shut it securely, and put Ponty’s 
pail and brush so that if anyone else tries to 
get in that way, they’ll make a fine old 
clatter,” Marcia said in a low tone. 

A few moments later they were creeping 
up the wide stone staircase. 

“The safe’s up here,” said Marcia. 


HE felt in her breeches’ pocket for 

matches. It was not at all difficult to 
locate the safe, because its door was only 
pushed roughly to, and projected quite a 
little beyond the wall. 

She struck a light and put in her hand. 
“Just look,”’ she whispered, showing Cynthia 
the wonder of the jewels 
sparkling there. “ Fancy 
leaving them about like 
this!” 

The match flickered 
and went out. 

“Oh, bother!” said 
Marcia. ‘That’s the 
last in the box. What 
shall we do? Leave 
them here or remove 
them somewhere where 
no one would think of 
looking for them? I 
know, stuff them into 
my coat pocket, Cyn- 
thia. Then if he does 
come 

‘Rilo, ello!” said 
a voice at their elbow, 
and the round light 
from a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern flashed upon them. 

Cynthia gave a 
smothered scream. A 
policeman stood there, 
surveying the scene 
with interest. Thenext 
instant she had fled 
past the arm of the law, 
down the long passage. 

“Nar, then,” said the 
policeman, “ that’s not 
a bit of good.” At the far end of the pas- 
sage a door opened and, lit with the long ray 
of light from the policeman’s lantern, Marcia 
saw Alec Saltford, attired in an ancient dress- 
ing gown, emerge from his bedroom just in 
time to catch the despairing Cynthia in his 
arms. 








Sa ga eg 9 enn a ar A ng go ENGNG TE 


“T beg your pardon!” said Alec, .s though 
the passage was Cynthia’s, and not his. “I 
am so very sorry ——” 

Cynthia had fainted. Marcia would have 
been glad to faint herself. Alec Saltford 
egg Cynthia up and brought her to the 
ight. 

“Good evening, constable,” he said 
quietly, as though a policeman or so knock- 
ing about his ancestral home was nothing to 
him. “Could you turn your lantern this way, 
so that I can see whether I know this 
lady #4 

“Lady!” snorted the constable. ‘Nice 
doings here. Look at this one—stuffed with 
jooels, she is.” He ran his hand deftly into 
Marcia’s jacket pocket and pulled out the 
pearls. 

Alec Saltford raised his eyes then, and saw 
Marcia for the first time. His eyeglass 
dropped from his eye, and he stood very 
still, regarding the open safe, the pearls from 
— pocket, and the policeman’s stern 
ace. 





HEN, “Take your hand off that lady,” 
said Alec Saltford quietly; ‘“‘she is a friend 
of mine.” 

The constable released Marcia—and the 
pearls—reluctantly. “I’ve had my eye on 
this little party for some days,”’ he said, ‘‘on 
account of information received from Edin- 
borough. They’re confederates—friends of 
yours or not—confederates with Ralph Swain. 
Ask them if they didn’t hang about near 
Edinborough, posing as his sisters. Ask them 
if they didn’t motor him down to London. Ask 
them if they didn’t dine with him last night 
at the Frivolity Restoorong. Ask them— 
that’s all I say. Friends of yours or not, all 
I can say is, they’ve given him the tip where 
these jooels are.” 

“Oh, Alec,” sobbed Marcia, “‘some of it is 
true, but I can explain everything to you. 
I’m afraid Cynthia has fainted—she is lying 
in such a strange attitude.” 

Alec fetched water, and they both tried to 
revive Cynthia. The constable looked on, 
thoughtfully lighting the little scene with the 
light from his bull’s-eye lantern. Presently 
Cynthia opened her eyes and moaned. 
Marcia reassured her and then turned to 
Alec Saltford, and as well as she could told 
him the story of their adventures since they 
had left the colonel. 

“T was just going to wake you, Alec,” she 
ended, “when I thought I’d have a look at the 
safe first, just to see if everything was intact. 
I found the safe door open, and I was afraid 
he might have been and 
gone, so I opened the 
morocco case and 
pulled out the pearls 
and things. First I 
showed them to Cyn- 
thia and then I had the 
bright idea of taking 
them out of the safe 
and putting them some- 
where else, so that if 
Dick, or whatever he 
is, did turn up, he’d get 
a nasty surprise. And 
if nothing happened, we 
weren’t going to wake 
you till morning.” Alec 
nodded. 


“T KNEW you'd un- 
derstand,” she 
ended gratefully, 
“when we explained to 
you.” 

“Of course I under- 
stand,” Alec assured 
her. 

At that moment from 
down below came a 
ghastly clatter and 
clash, and the sound of 
a window slamming 
down. 

“Ponty’s broom,” gasped Marcia. “He’s 
come.” The policeman turned his lantern off, 
and the scene disappeared as though a 
magic India rubber had rubbed them all out. 
From nothingness came the sound of voices, 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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PRINCESSE MARIE de BOURBON of SPAIN 
tells how she cares for her flower-like skin 


HE exquisite skins of beautiful 
women everywhere must be watch- 
fully cared for, or, like fragile flowers, 

they wither, they fade. 

“Happily, however, no woman’s skin need 
fade if she faithfully uses Pond’s Wonderful Two 
Creams. They protect and keep the complexion 
perpetually young and beautiful.” 


Kes he Bovrbore 


N extraordinarily lovely young woman— 

this cousin to the King of Spain, Prin- 

cesse of the Spanish branch of the old, illus- 
trious, royal House of Bourbon! 





Instead of the dark-haired, 


black-eyed, 
olive-skinned 


associates with 
Spanish women, she has beauty of a type rare 
in Spain and highly aristocratic. 


beauty one 


Her hair is a glorious Titian red, her eyes 
have the green-blue lights of Mediterranean 
waters, and her skin, patrician-white, has the 
delicacy of the jasmine flower that blooms in 
the tangled depths of old neglected Catalonian 
gardens, 

She’s extraordinary, too—is Princesse Marie 
de Bourbon—because, although in Spain she 
has the position and protection accorded to 
members of a royal house, being a democrat, 
she has chosen to come and live in more liberal 
America. 

Naturally this young princesse regards her 
jasmine-white skin as important. She knows 
its delicate bloom must be watched over, 
tended. 


“For, of course,” she says, “no matter what 
their tint, their texture, the exquisite skins of 
beautiful women everywhere must be watch- 
fully cared for, or, like flowers, they wither, 
they fade.” 


And, in seeking the best of all ways to care 
for her own, she found the Two Creams which 
for so many years the Pond’s Laboratories 
have been perfecting to meet the fundamental 
needs of the skin. 


Pond’s are the Two Creams—with their 
gentle cleansing, their soft protection and 


finish—that all lovely women everywhere are using to keep 
the youthful bloom of their delicate skins, today. 


And not Society women alone—for to all women in every 
walk of life beauty is important. All are turning to this 
easy, simple method of skin care. To follow it takes but 


a few moments from a busy day. 


How the Princesse ~Marie does it 


| Peete a daily cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Once a 
day, at least, oftener if you have been out in the 
sooty air, or the wind and cold, smooth it liberally over 
your face and neck. Its pure oils will bring to the surface 


the dust and powder which have clogged the pores. With 








Charlotte Fairchild 
The Princesse Marie DE Bourson is an aristocrat by birth, being cousin 
to the King of Spain. She belongs, furthermore, to that larger aristocracy of 
beautiful women who know that true distinction of appearance depends upon 
taking the utmost pains with the smallest details of the toilet. And of these 
details the care of the skin should always have first place. 





a soft cloth take it all off. Repeat the process, 
finishing with a crisp little rub with ice or a 
dash of cold water. Your mirror speaks 
volumes now, of cleanness, of glowing health. 

If your skin is very dry, use Pond’s Cold 
Cream on retiring, too, letting a little stay on 
all night on the places where little lines will 
form unless you are wary. The softening 
cream will smooth them all away. 


For the last glowing touch 


EXT, @ lovely finish with Pond’s Vanish- 
N ing Cream. Smooth on a light film, not 
too much. This delicate greaseless cream— 
light as foam and so refreshing—takes away 
the hateful shine, gives your skin a clear, 
lustrous tone, makes it just satin. And how it 
holds your powder, which goes on next! It’s a 
protection, too, against the weather, guarding 
your sensitive skin from winds, cold and dust. 

So, always before powdering, and especially 
just before going out, for that last glowing 
touch of perfection your complexion requires, 
remember to smooth on a feathery film of this 
light cream. 


Try, for yourself, this method which the 
world’s loveliest, most aristocratic women are 
following. Use Pond’s Two Creams. You will 
agree with Princesse Marie de Bourbon— 
“they keep the complexion young and beauti- 
ful.” You may have the Cold Cream in 
generous large jars now and both the creams 
in the two sizes of jars you are familiar with. 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CONDE NAST 


THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 


are among the other women distinguished by 
beauty and high position who have expressed 
approval of Pond’s Two Creams. 


; REE OFFER— 


Mail this coupon and we will send you-free tubes of these two 
creams and an attractive little folder telling how to use them. 








Every skin needs these two exquisite creams 
used by the loveliest women in society. 





131 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams. 
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Luxury of a finer + 
kind--with a patented 


engine of super- abundant power-- 


The new Willys-Knight has such a variety of 
splendid advantag¢ s as to make it very difficult 
to pointa finger at any one advantage in par- 
ticular and say, ‘“That is the reason for Willys- 
Knight’s popularity,’ Its beauty, for one thing, 
makes friends. Its very luxury makes friends. 
Its performance makes friends. Its endurance 
makes friends. Its economy makes friends. 


Its patented sleeve-valve engine is the better of 
any engine of equal size for power... for light- 
ning getaway... for smoothness. It is the only 


Coupe a eta $1495 





> Kee 


The restful tilt of the 
- pd seat and the hand- 
ane of controls are a 
boon -* ay ‘oy of driving. 











engine in the United States equipped with 
the Lanchester Balancer,and is free from vibra- 
tion at all speeds. It is the only type of engine 
that zever needs valve-grinding and carbon- 
cleaning. Six, seven, eight years from now, to- 
day’s Willys-Knights will still be the pride of 
owners—even as Willys-Knights of six, seven, 
eight years ago are still quieter and smoother 
than most cars they pass on the road! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INc., ToLeDo, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


> That NCW Da. HB 
Pate ae var 1095 
<b 7s An iprice f. o. b. Toledo 





- WILLYS-KNIGH 


With an Engine youll never wear out 
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Romance—TLhe Loveltest Thing 


(Continued from Page 46) 


‘He'll lie low until he sees if that row is 
going to bring anyone along. Then he’ll come 
up,” said the policeman. 

“In here, on your right,” whispered Alec, 
“we can see without being seen.” 

They entered a big bedroom. Dawn 
painted the windows a wan gray, and the 
stars were going out. Down the dark passage 
footsteps came stealthily. The safe door 
clicked, and things 
were moved about 
quietly. Then the si- 
lence was broken by 
a scuffle and one 
naughty word, and 
Dick Deane—or 
should we perhaps call 
him Ralph Swain?— 
it does not matter, 
for neither was his 
name — stood — there 
with handcuffs on, 
blinking at the po- 
liceman’s light. 


IS head, that was 





He looked wistfully at Marcia, who stood 
beside the Starbeam ready to go. 

“We simply must get back to London,” 
she said. “I have an awful muddle waiting 
there for me—and I’ve got to explain é 

“You seem rather to specialize in muddles 
of various sorts,’’ laughed Alec. 

Marcia took her seat at the wheel. “ Ro- 
mance, in the hands of the unskilled, easily 
becomes a terrible muddle,” she said vi- 
ciously. ‘Come on, Cynthia.” 

Reluctantly Cyn- 
thia took her seat in 
the car. As they 
swept through the im- 
posing stone gate- 
ways, she said in a 
very small voice, 
‘“‘Please, Marcia, 
could you drop me on 
your way?” 

“Drop wom 
where?’’ asked 
Marcia. 

“At home,” said 
Cynthia bleakly. 








like the head of a 
Greek god, was 
thrown back, and he laughed softly at the 
policeman and said, ‘‘Stymied!” 

Then Alec Saltford, emerging from the 
darkness in his dressing gown, ushered them 
ceremoniously from his front door into the 
glamour of the spring morning. ‘Good-by,” 
he said courteously to Dick—or Ralph. 
“ Bad luck being caught.” 

Six o’clock struck soon after on the big 
clock on the stairs, awaking in the silent 
passages echoes that King Charles the First 
himself may have heard long ago. Over the 
dew-bespangled lawn, all amongst the larks 
and early celandines, came Mrs. Pontycum, 
slipper-slopper, slipper-slopper, her head 


wrapped in a shawl against the morning air. 
‘Good day to you, Ponty,” said Alec Salt- 
ford. ‘‘We have visitors again. Chaffield is 


getting quite gay. These ladies will remain 
to breakfast. We had a little burglary here 
last night.” 

‘“‘Burglars?” gasped Ponty, taken aback. 

“Don’t distress yourself; it’s all quite 
amicably settled,” said Alec Saltford. ‘Get 
some hot water ready, and take these ladies 
into one of the guest chambers. I am sure 
they want a rest.” 

They breakfasted in the banqueting hall off 
the best china, only none of it matched. 

“What a perfectly gorgeous place!” 
gasped Cynthia at intervals. ‘What a per- 
fectly romantic and wonderful spot!” 

“T think it will be rather nice,’’ said Alec, 
“when I have got it into decent order again. 
I have a plan in mind to throw out a wing 
with bathrooms ” And he was off again 
on his rambling dreams. Under his fancy 
you saw Chaffield blossom again like a rose. 
The hedges automatically clipped themselves, 
and weeds tore themselves out of the drives 
and pathways and rushed of their own free 
will into convenient ash pits. 





“ MUST show you the conservatories,” 

said Alec, swinging his eyeglass like a pen- 
dulum as he stood by the empty grate in his 
baronial hall. “‘They are at the moment a 
little weed-grown—Marcia, you remember 
our conservatories—but by and by, when 
they are all cleared ”? He went on and 
on, and Cynthia sat regarding him, fasci- 
nated. 

By eleven o’clock he had shown her every- 
thing, and she had made a suggestion for the 
disposal of his ancestral boots. 

“A really excellent idea,” he explained to 
Marcia, who had been attending to the Star- 
beam and had not accompanied them. 
“‘Cupboards with three shelves. As soon as 
I can find a little money I shall have that 
done, and I hope you will come over and see 
it when it’s finished, Miss Boucher. Do you 
live near here?” 

“Only about seven miles away,” said 
Cynthia, blushing prettily. 

“Splendid!” said Alec Saltford. “Then I 
shall hope to see something of you. It is so 
rarely”’—he sighed—‘‘so very rarely that I 
find anyone nowadays who can appreciate 
the beauty of antiquity and of old associa- 
tions.’ 





“T’ve had enough ro- 
mance.” 

“Oh, Cynthia,” gasped Marcia, “you 
aren’t really going to desert me?” 

Cynthia blushed to the roots of her pretty 
hair. “I’ve had enough romance,” she whis- 
pered. ‘Besides, Marcia, I’ve met my 
fate—and he said he’d call; so what’s the use 
of my going off with you? I’ve never in all 
my life come across such a charming man; 
and I must say Ps 





"T ARCIA knitted her brows. “Who is it 

this time, dear? Dick or the colonel 

or Alec Saltford? Your life is so full of the 
nicest men.” 

“T know I have been a bit changeable up 
to date, darling, but all those were quite dif- 
ferent, and you needn’t throw them in my 
face anyhow. I am speaking of the mar- 
quis ” She broke off, musing. 

“Well, I can’t think of anything that 
would be more suitable,” said Marcia; “‘and 
you couldn’t have met under more romantic 
circumstances, could you? You went straight 
down the passage into his arms.” 

“And he was only wearing his dressing 
gown,” said Cynthia in hushed tones. “And 
when I came out of that faint, there he was, 
bending over me.” 

There was a little silence. 

Then Cynthia said: ‘So you can’t won- 
der that I want to go home. And I shall be 
— to you, darling, for the rest of my 
ife. 

“T am not going home with you,” said 
Marcia. “I'll drop you at the end of the 
lane, and you can send someone down for 
your bag. I don’t want any more adventures 
with your dear brother Claud.” 

Cynthia got out at the end of the lane. “I 
ee very base, deserting you, darling,”’ she 
said. 

“T shall miss you, Cynthia,” said Marcia 
sadly. ‘When you’ve once tried adventuring 
with somebody, it’s not half so much fun 
going on alone. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if I chucked it myself soon. Romance is the 
loveliest thing; but I must say I was rather 
tired of it occasionally during the last day or 
so. 

Cynthia turned with a wave of her hand 
and went up the lane toward the white house 
round the corner. Marcia backed the Star- 
beam into a side road, turned and drove to- 
ward Horsham. x 


HW Sd part of the country reminded 
Marcia of bygone days when she had 
driven Alec Saltford in to Horsham to pay 
his income tax. It was funny, she thought, 
the way one goes out looking for romance— 
and finds romance—and as soon as it is 
found, it turns into something that isn’t ro- 
mance at all. And yet 

She pulled up with a jerk, suddenly aware 
that she was in Horsham and that the police- 
man in the market place was holding his 
hand up. He came toward her pompously, 
making sinister preparations in the way of a 
small leather notebook and a pencil. Then 








(Continued on Page 51) 
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th This is the day of prevention. Danger is marked wherever it exists 


} and measures of safety adopted. To prevent decay and disease, to safe- 
Fy guard health—even life itself—dental authorities have pointed out The 
j Danger Line on our teeth, which demands our constant care and attention. 
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Sound second teeth depend on 


proper care of first teeth at 
THE DANGER LINE 


MANY mothers have the errone- 
ous impression that the first teeth 
are not important. Yet to insure 
good second teeth, and their 
normal growth, it is of the ut- 
mostimportance to guard the first 
teeth against Acid Decay at The 
Danger Line, where gums meet 
teeth. 


At The Danger Line—in all 
the tiny V-shaped crevices 
around each tooth formed by 
the delicate gum margin—food 
particles gather and ferment, 
forming acids which cause 
decay and which may lead 
to infections—also conditions 
which seriously retard a child’s 
general physical and mental 
development. 


There is one absolutely safe, 
dependable way to protect your 
children’s teeth and gums from 
acids at The Danger Line. It 
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DENTAL CREAM 
Milk of Magnesia 


is the use of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. For dental 
authorities agree that Milk of 
Magnesia is the one best prod- 
uct for neutralizing acids which 
attack the teeth and irritate the 


gums. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, being 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia—pleasantly flavored— 
is safe for the youngest child, 
even if swallowed. It cleans thor- 
oughly, strengthens the gums, 
allays sensitiveness and protects 
for hours after use. 


Buy a tube or two today at 
your druggist’s. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858 







SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA— 
The Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is 
recommended by physicians every- 
where. It may be purchased in large 
and small bottles from your druggist. 
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Her “Hour of Trumph’ 





One of the most important things to learn about using powder is to select the right 
shade for your skin. Then apply it so smoothly that it gives your skin a velvety, 
uniform loveliness without looking artificial. Pompeian Beauty Powder has the 
consistency that the average woman should use. Pompeian 

Beauty Powder is noted for its four perfect shades that are nec- Tins fast 


essary for the four typical skin tones of American women. 
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Specialiste en Beauté 


OMAdias 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


HE was “sitting out” with the most popular 
man in town! 


Her whole evening had been a success. Every- 
one had wanted to dance with her—and it was 
wonderful to hear so many flattering things. 


Perhaps all those dull times she used to know 
were gone forever! It was amazing to find out 
how completely a girl could change her appear- 
ance by “knowing what to do.” She had Madame 
Jeannette to thank—for it certainly made a differ- 
ence, now that she knew how to care for her skin. 


She had learned from Madame Jeannette how to 
select the proper shade of Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der and to apply it correctly for youthful beauty. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is used the world 
over by women who find that it meets every 
requirement of beauty, protection, and purity. 
This powder comes in an attractive box for the 
dressing table and in the new thin-model compact. 


Shade Chart for selecting your correct tone 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin—The average American woman has this type 
of skin, and should use the Naturelle shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. 


Olive Skin—This skin generally accompanies dark hair and 
eyes. It is rich in tone and should use the Rachel shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted skin, and should 
use the Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. This type 
of skin is usually found with light hair, or red hair. 


White Skin—If your skin is quite without color, use White 
Powder. Only the very white skin should use White Powder 
in the daytime. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder has an exceptionally adhesive 
quality, which makes the powder stay on an unusually long 
time. It is made of the very finest ingredients. 


At all toilet counters 60c. a box. Compact $1.00. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) 





Get 1925 Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,” size 
28 x 7%. Done in color by a famous 
artist; worth at least soc. 


We send it with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream and 
Night Cream for only roc. With these 
samples you can make many interesting 
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Madame Jeannette, Pompeian Laboratories 
3204 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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First, apply Pompeian Day Cream in small quantities 
till all the surface is covered, to make your powder cling 
and to prevent “shine.” 


Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all exposed 
portions of the face, neck and shoulders, distributing it 
evealy. It will give your skin that lovely effect of rose- 
petal softness. 


Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom to bring the 
exquisite glow of youthful color. 


“DON’T ENVY BEAUTY —USE POMPEIAN’’ 


Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 
1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “ Beauty Gained is Love Re- 
tained,” and the four samples. 


Name 





Address 





City__ : State 





Shade of powder wanted ? 
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Romance—The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 49) 


she saw that he was none other than the 
policeman of the previous night at Chaffield. 

“Good day,” said the policeman affably. 
“T have just one or two little points I should 
like to question you upon. With regard to 
your narrative of last night, I gather you 
have been in the habit of taking passengers 
for money in this car of yours and of letting 
it out, so to speak. May I see your license?”’ 


ARCIA produced her driving license 
with a little thrill of triumph. One in 
the eye for the horrid man, thought she. 

“Exactly,” said the policeman. ‘As I 
thought, this is a private driver’s license.” 
He wrote in his notebook, reading it out in 
case Marcia should miss any of it: ‘‘ Plying 
for hire, without license for same.’” 

“But I didn’t know,” gasped Marcia. 

“You tell that to the magistrate, my girl.” 
He wrote again in his pestilential little book. 

Marcia looked frenziedly round her. If 
only Errol would pass—Errol, who had such 
a knack of passing when he was wanted—or 
Alec. Alas,.this was not the day that Alec 
paid his income tax. 

Then round the corner swept a kingly car 
and pulled up outside a tobacconist’s shop. 
Out of it got Claud in a very daring new suit. 

“Claud! Claud!” called Marcia. ‘Do 
come here and help me. I’m being run in for 
all sorts of things.” 

Claud crossed the square. “Ah, constable, 
good morning. What is this?” 

“Lady been plying for hire without license 
for same,” said the constable. “I’ve had my 
eye on her for several days, and what with 
one thing and another +3 

“This lady is a friend of mine,” said Claud. 
“Don’t you think that, considering it’s a 
first offense, you might dismiss her with a 
caution?” 

“Seems to have plenty of friends, she 
does,” said the policeman darkly and _ bit- 
terly. “That’s what I always says is so un- 
fair. If a chap gets into a hole—well, there 
he is, ina hole. But if it’s a lady, all that hap- 
pens is, along comes all her friends—and 
never mind any more about the ‘entering a 
house with felonious intent’ or the ‘plying 
for hire, without license for same.’ That’s 
all that matters to a lady.” 

“‘T have no wish to interfere, if you want 
to charge the lady,” said Claud. “All I say 
is, let her go now, for I have no doubt she is 
on urgent business. She always is. I will 
answer for her coming up to face any charge 
you make. That’s all. And it’s a hot day, 
constable. If you’d 
like to take anything 





course, if anything like that ever comes 
about—well, all I can say, Marcia, is, if you 
ever have a cause you want subscribing to, 
come to me and I will stump up handsome.” 

“That’s jolly nice of you, Claud,” 

“But what about yourself, Marcia? Are 
you any nearer to finding romance than you 
were?” 

“T am just about where I was when I 
started,” said Marcia; “but it’s been great 
fun, and I’ve seen life, and I know a lot more 
than I did. Perhaps in the end I shall just go 
quietly back to Miss Kirkhope; I don’t 
know. Or perhaps, who can tell, Claud? I 
may meet my fate on the way up to Landon 
where I am going now.” 


IX SHOOK hands with her, and she got 
into the car and drove away. 

That, however was a day of disasters. 
First, the Starbeam burst a tire, a thing it 
had never done before. Marcia put on the 
spare wheel with a tremendous effort, for she 
had had no experience in such things. Then 
not a mile farther on, the Starbeam punc- 
tured its right back wheel. It was enough to 
make an angel weep; already it was four 
o’clock, and the poor colonel would be wait- 
ing about for his explanation. Marcia knelt 
by a wayside stream, trying in vain to locate 
the puncture in a trickle of muddy water, but 
she could not find it. At last she gave up, 
stuffed the tire as full of straw as she could 
and proceeded slowly to the next village, 
where a leisurely garage man put it right for 
her, and talked and talked and talked as he 
did so, until Marcia’s head spun. 

The sun was sinking over the pleasant 
spring fields before she pushed on again, and 
sped through the fresh glory of the Surrey 
lanes toward London. It would not be so 
bad if she could get there about six. Then 
they could all have dinner together, and she 
would take the colonel aside afterward and 
explain things to him. 

It suddenly came to Marcia, like a shower 
of cold water down her spine, that perhaps 
the colonel thought she had sent for him 
because she had changed her mind and meant 
to marry him after all. What a fool she had 
been not to make it clearer! She tried to 
remember how she had worded her letter, but 
couldn’t. What an idiot she had been! 

She took a corner with a swing. There was 
a shout, a sickening crash, and a clatter that 
seemed to Marcia to go marching proudly 
with ringing echoes through millions of miles 
of space. She was vaguely conscious of grass 

against her face, and 





then conscious of 
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nothing more. 





HE constable 

faded away, leav- 
ing Marcia and Claud 
alone in the Horsham 
market place. 

“Instance of what 
money can do,’’ said 
Claud quietly. 

“Thank you very 
much for helping me,” 
said Marcia. 

““Very pleased to be 
of assistance to you, 
I’m sure,” said Claud. 
““And look here, 
Marcia — I’ve come 
straight from home 
after seeing Cynthia. 
You’ve been jolly de- 
cent to her, and it 











Stars, beautiful, 
beautiful stars, filled 
her brain with their 
color and glory. 

“This is an acci- 
dent,” thought Marcia 
contentedly. “I had 
no idea an accident 
could be so pretty.” 


HE stars swam 

about gracefully 
and arranged them- 
selves into rows and 
groups like the cro- 
cuses in Jeane’s Scots 
garden. They twin- 
kled in every variety 
of lovely colors, and 
presently Marcia be- 











rather looks as though, 
thanks to you, we 








came aware that they 
had arranged them- 











should get to know 





Saltford at last. So 

what I want to say is, Marcia, that we'll 
let bygones be bygones, and start friends 
again, shall we? I won’t bore you to marry 
me, if you don’t want to marry me. But I 
must say it beats me why you don’t, for you 
as good as told me yourself that you were 
touring about, looking for 1 husband, and I 
have asked you to marry me, which I gather 
from Cynthia is more than any of the others 
have. However ”” Claud gulped mag- 
nanimously—‘“‘I’m jolly grateful to you for 
all you’ve done for Cynthia. She seems to 
have quite lost her heart to Saltford; and of 





selves rather tastefully 
in what appeared to 
bea vast black bush. Now they faded slowly, 
and she watched them go regretfully, for 
they were very pretty. 

The bush moved convulsively, and she 
saw that it was a voluminous black beard 
arranged upon the face of a man who was 
sitting up and holding his head. “ Bon jour,” 
said the owner of the beard, out of it. “‘The 
car of you, he hit the car of me.” 

“Something has evidently happened,” said 
Marcia. Her right arm hurt abominably, and 
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ERE is a brush with widely 

spaced, firm bristles that instantly 
penetrate the thickest hair, removing 
foreign particles and excessive 
oil. As easily as a comb, it 
goes through the scalp 
and gives it the massag- 
ing so necessary to 
keep it in healthy con- 
dition. The springy 
bristles pass through 
to the short hairs un- 
derneath, hairs that 
are so often neglected 
by ordinary brushes. 
Because it pierces the 
hair so quickly it has been 
named the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor. 


With this brush you can bring new 
loveliness to your hair. The cleansing 
sweep of its bristles restores the sheen 
and softness. ‘The vigorous action on 
the scalp brings new vitality to slug- 
gish roots. 


Women who have used the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor regularly are en- 
thusiastic over the ease with which it 
can be cleaned. Warm water and soap 
quickly remove any accumulations and 
shine the hygienic aluminum face. 


It is one of the most economical brushes 
you can buy. The bristles — white, 
black, or gray as you prefer—are set in 
a strong aluminum face. Under this they 
are firmly imbedded in the famous Pro- 
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Your scalp and your hair 


Your hair of 
to-morrow — 


Are you taking care of it today? This new 
brush penetrates to the often neglected 
hair below the surface 
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Beauty Specialists say, 
“Brush the hair through 


and through.” Here’s a 


brush designed to do that 


very thing. 


both require attention — 
this new brush goes 
through to the scalp as 


easily as a comb. 


phy -lac-tic Composi- 
tion, a composition that’s 
firm and durable. 
You will like the perfect 


balance of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor. Itweighsfiveounces 
—heavy enough to give it a substantial 
feeling, light enough to make it easy to use. 
The men and children in your family 
will find the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- 
tor just as likable and serviceable as any 
brush you can buy for them. 


Sold by toilet goods merchants every- 
where. Price $1 and up. 


free 


Bulletins describing the latest 
and most popular coiffures in 
both bobbed and long hair styles. 
Written by CHARLES NESTLE, SR., of 
New York, the famous authority on hair and 
hairdressing. Illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs. Fillin the coupon. Mail it to us to- 
day. We will send you Bulletin No. 1. With- 
out further effort on your part, you will re- 
ceive at intervals the rest of the series—issued 
as Paris and New York decree new styles. 





Florence, 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 


Mass. 


Dept. A-4 


Gentlemen: Please send me without nee 

our series of bulletins by CHARLES 

ESTLE, SR., on the latest styles of dressing 
bobbed and long hair. 
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Miss FrancesMcCann 
at the shore last 
Summer, WITHOUT 
a LANOIL 
Permanent Wave 


Miss McCann at the shore this Summer, 
WITH her LANOIL Permanent 
Wave as given below by a friend 


Our interesting booklet is 
sent free on request 


Nestle’s Famous 
“LANOIL” Home Outfit 


gives you beautiful, 
permanent waves, 
curls and ringlets— 
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SEND FOR IT ON 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





Naturally Curly Hair 


for You—At Last! 


Miss Helen Schaub, 60 E. 196th St., New 
York City, LANOIL-Waving Miss McCann’s 
hair, after being waved herself with the same 
Home Outfit. ‘‘It was a fascinating experience 
—and we certainly are happy!’’ 


O YOU remember how uncomfortable 
your hair made you last year, through 
your vacation? Wasn’t it a shame 

that a little thing like straight hair could 
spoil so many occasions for you? Yet it is 
unnecessary, really inexcusable, for you to 
spend the Summer envying your more for- 
tunate friends, and crimping and re-crimping 
your hair, when, so easily, quickly, and 
SAFELY, you too can have healthy, per- 
manently curly hair. We mean hair which 
ALL Summer long, will grow even prettier 
when you dance, walk in the misty night 
air, or bathe at shore or mountainside. 


Try the Safe LANOIL Process 
At Our Cost 


One pleasant application of the wonderful 
Nestle LANOIL Process will give you such 
hair—Just send the coupon below, either for 
more information about the famous Home 
Outfit for Permanent Waving, or for the 
Outfit ztself, on thirty days’ free trial. 


We send you this Outfit on trial, with 
extra materials free, for you to see for your- 
self the beautiful results of a LANOIL Per- 
manent Wave. We do not ask you to make 
up your mind immediately after your wav- 
ing. No. Wait thirty days. If your soft 
waves, curls and ringlets do not become 
prettier every day, and more satisfying and 
delightful in every way—if you are not con- 
vinced that the LANOIL Process, in addition 
to curling it permanently, improved your 
hair, then send back the Outfit, and without 
question or delay, we return every cent of 
its $15 purchase price. 


You Will Love the Work—It’s Easy 


Perhaps, until now, you did not feel con- 
fident that you could do this waving. But, 
it is really FUN! Even little girls of twelve 
have been known to do it with lovely results. 
Perhaps you thought it a tiresome process, 
requiring several applications. NO! A single 
afternoon—sometimes less—suffices for per- 
manent waving a head. And it is just as 
comfortable and as pleasant as the girls look 


in the photograph above. Risk is so entirely 
absent from this treatment, that not only 
do we LANOIL-Wave very young children 
at Mr. Nestle’s two magnificent New York 
Establishments, but we have received many 
photographs of little girls, whose mothers 
have given them exquisite permanent 
LANOIL-curls with the Home Outfit! 


Send Now—TODAY 


Remember this: the LANOIL Process is a 
healthful treatment for your hair. A few 
thrilling hours will give you charming waves, 
curls and ringlets that last, and look as 
naturally curly as if you were born so. Sign 
your Declaration of Independence from the 
tyranny of straight hair, right now, by send- 
ing us a letter, a postal or the coupon below, 
for further information, or the Outfit itself 
on free trial. If you prefer, send no money, 
but pay the postman when you get the pack- 
age, on the distinct understanding that you 
get your money back if for any reason what- 
ever you decide to return the Outfit within 
thirty days. 


NESTLE LANOIL COo., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 





NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the Nestle ‘‘ LANoOIL"’ Home Outfit for 
Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after using 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 days, 
and receive back its cost of $15. 

o I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
or bank draft as a deposit. 

o I enclose mo money. Please send C. O. D. 
My electric voltage i................ccccccccccscsccscsceeees 
or check HERE..................:.-.0-++ if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired. 
If your hair is white or very ash blond, mention it 
(From foreign countries, send Sixteen Dollars, 
check, money order or cash equivalent in U. S. cur- 
rency. Canadians may order frorhn Raymond Harper, 
319 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 
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she would much rather have sunk back into 
oblivion or admired the pretty stars than 
have entered into a conversation. 

“You tootle not the horn, mademoiselle,”’ 
said the Frenchman with emotion. “It is 
bad to not the horn tootle; for when you 
tootle him not, how can the car of me know 
where is the car of you?” He sat and groaned. 

“Are you much hurt?” asked Marcia. 

“T hurt the head, the leg, and the ab- 
domen,” said the Frenchman. ‘“‘TI lose also 
the hat, and the money.” 

“T think my arm is broken,” said Marcia. 


ARKNESS was falling—spring darkness 

full of the singing of birds, who were 
behaving just as though there was something 
to be joyousabout. Raising themselves upon 
their elbows, Marcia and the Frenchman re- 
garded the sad wreckage of two promising 
cars. 

The Frenchman sighed and groaned a 
great deal, and spoke of the anguish caused 
him by the prospect of dying far from la belle 
France. 

“But you won’t die of a hurt on your head 
and your leg,” said Marcia. 

“There is also the abdomen,” said the 
Frenchman darkly, and he groaned again. 
“Alas, my little car! My dear and but- 
newly-paid-for little car, with which I have 
schemed to make my fortune, and thus re- 
turn to Lille to wed my Yvonne-Marie. 
Where are my hopes now? Smashed.” 

“Tm frightfully sorry,” said Marcia. 
““What were you doing with the car?” 

“T make the travel with the gloves,” 
wept the Frenchman, “with the French 
gloves to sell to the English shops. I buy the 
car for—what you call it?—investment. All 
my capital. Where is all my capital now? 
Smashed!” 

“Tt wasn’t insured, I suppose,” asked 
Marcia miserably, and knew by the French- 
man’s face before he answered that it was not 
insured. 

Then slowly down‘the lane, singing a joy- 
ous bucolic song, for the season was spring, 
came the kind man with the cart, who found 
them and helped them to the next town. 


ARCIA was light-headed when they got 

her to the hospital. A kind old man 
came two days later to see her about the 
Starbeam. He was the insurance agent; and 
he told her not to worry—the car was already 
in the sheds and would probably be repaired 
as soon as she was. “If not sooner,’’ said 
the kind old man. 

To the Frenchman, lying in the adjacent 
ward, came no such comfort. Someone had 
consulted him upon the disposal of the scrap 
iron. His groans so riddled the ward that 
day that they had to ask him not to. 

Marcia wrote a note to Jeane, asking her 
to tell Colonel MacFrere she had had an ac- 
cident and could not come to town to see 
him. Jeane wrote back and told her not to 
worry one bit. She ended: 


T have made it quite all right with the colonel, 
and he is not at all angry with you. Do get 
better quickly, dear Marcia, and tell me when I 
can come down to see you. 


Marcia also wrote to Miss Kirkhope: 


You said when I was tired of adventures I 
could come back to you, and, please, I should 
like to come back. I am sick of romance. I have 
had so much of it, and all that has happened to 
me is that as time went on I got more and more 
muddled. My money has nearly all gone; I 
have broken my arm; and I have smashed up 
my car. If you will take me back again I will 
be so good, and come on the same terms as 
before. Your loving MARCIA. 


She wrote a line to Claud, too, and in reply 
he arrived, clad in yet another suit which he 
wore with inimitable courage. 

“This is sad news, very, very sad news,” 
said Claud. ‘I do hope you are getting on 
all right, Marcia. If there is anything you’d 
like—any fruit 2 

“No, thanks,” said Marcia. “I want you 
to do something quite different for me.” 

“Only too delighted,” said Claud. “By 
the way, I have brought you a letter from 
Cynthia.” 

Marcia told him the sad story of the 
Frenchman, and the uninsured car, and the 





lovelorn Yvonne-Marie in far-off Lille. “He 
was trying to make his fortune, so as to 
marry her,” explained Marcia, “and then I 
went and smashed him up; and he was to 
blame, it appears, poor thing, as well, be- 
cause he was driving on the wrong side of the 
road, which apparently French people always 
do. So if you could square things up a little 
for him, Claud dear—you said if ever I wanted 
a really handsome subscription I could come 
to you. So I ask you to subscribe to my 
Frenchman.” 


LAUD positively expanded, and went 
away to do it; while Marcia opened 
Cynthia’s letter, which read: 


Darling: It’s ridiculously quick—only ten 
days since we met—but of course I knew from 
the first. He asked me to marry him last night. 
I have not broken it to the family yet, but I feel 
that they guess. 

Oh, Marcia, Marcia, that lovely, lovely old 
place is to be mine! We are going to get tapes- 
tries for the hall, and that alcove place—you 
know—is to have a statue of 





Followed page upon page of roseate dreams 
for Chaffield, more material than ever poor 
Alec’s had been, because, oh, joy, there was 
hard cash behind them! 

“Then I have at least done one good 
thing,” said Marcia happily. 

In the next ward the Frenchman was sing- 
ing. They had to ask him not to. We can 
only suppose that his interview with Claud 
had been a satisfactory one. 

Then in came Miss Kirkhope. Marcia 
wept openly upon her shoulder. 

“Mad girl, have you learnt your lesson at 
last?” said Miss Kirkhope. ‘I have had 
your room cleaned and repapered for you, 
and the bed aired. The cook has made some 
excellent quince and apple jelly since last 
you were with us. We shall all be very glad 
to have you back, dear child, and the house- 
maid can continue to exercise the dogs until 
you feel quite yourself again.” 

Marcia dried her eyes. “I’ve had enough 
of romance,” she said. ‘I must say I shall 
be glad of a little peace.” 

“(Quite so,” said Miss Kirkhope. “ Every- 
body comes to that in the end, my dear. We 
imagine we want all kinds of things, until 
we get them. In the long run all that any- 
one requires is peace of mind, and somewhere 
to put one’s belongings, and meals at regular 
intervals. Romance!” said Miss Kirkhope 
wistfully. “I’ll own I once had dreams of it 
myself—and though no doubt I have missed 
a lot, I can also honestly comfort myself that 
I have been spared a great deal.” 


“T)OMANCE is like fairy gold,” said 

Marcia softly. ‘‘When you take it 
into your hand, it turns to leaves and mold 
and bits of broken sticks.” 

“Come, come,” said Miss Kirkhope 
briskly; “you are too young to realize that 
yet. What you want, dear child, is a nourish- 
ing diet.” 

So Marcia was safely installed in her own 
little room, high up in the house in Plumpton 
Square. Spring decked the trees in lovely 
green that had not had time to get smut rid- 
den yet, and Marcia wondered how it was 
slte had never realized what a lovely place 
London was—London, with its glamour, and 
its street cries, and the distant roar of its 
trafic heard from afar, like adventurous 
seas. 

She was so glad to be back that she forgot 
all about Jeane for a month. Then, with a 
guilty start, she realized that Jeane must go 
back to Scotland, perhaps hurt at not being 
written to. She sent her a line, and heard 
nothing for four days. Then there came a 
ring at the doorbell, and Jeane herself 
walked in—a shy, rosy, wistful Jeane; for 
although she was clearly over thirty, and 
Cynthia put her down as more, she had the 
heart of a girl still, untouched and pure as a 
white rose. 

You could see Jeane had something on her 
mind, and was having all the difficulty of a 
Scot in getting it off. And all at once Marcia 
tumbled to it: “It’s Colonel MacFrere!” 

‘* And we were married this morning,” said 
Jeane shyly. “I loved him from the first, 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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There is a world of satisfaction to be found in Fisher Body prestige, Fisher beauty, 
Fisher comfort. But the crowning satisfaction of all comes from the quality and 
the value and the long life which are so evident in any and every Fisher product. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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3-in-One 


Will Remove It 


Don’t worry about that white spot, caused 
by someone carelessly putting a wet glass 


on your beautiful table. 


Just rub a little of this wonder worker well 
into the finish with finger or cloth and the 
spot will disappear as if by magic. 


ee 
-In-One 
The High Quality Oil 


To clean and polish piano and all fine furniture, use this way: 





(1) Wring out a cloth in cold water. 


cloth. (3) Rub a small surface of your furniture at a time—with 
the grain of the wood. (4) Polish with a soft, dry cloth. 


Repeat, rinsing out cloth and applying fresh oil frequently, until 


you have gone over the entire surface. 


3-in-One has three primary uses in every home—to clean and 


polish furniture, woodwork, floors, 


prevent rust on all metal surfaces; to oil all light mechanisms. 
All are explained in the illustrated Dic- 
tionary of Uses which is wrapped around 


every bottle; 


| FREE:: 


for the money. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. 


**79 Uses in the Home.” 


) 3-in-One may Soy rosea in all grocery, hardware, 
drug and other good stores in 1-o0z., 3-oz. and ¥4-pint 
bottles, also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 14-pint 
bottle is the large Household Size. Contains most 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130CP. William St., New York, N. Y. An 
and Montreal 
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oilcloth and linoleum; to 
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also in the new circular, 


Write today for sample of 3-in-One 
rsa new circular, ““79 Uses in the 
’ A postal request will do. 
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Romance—The Loveliest Thing 


(Continued from Page 52) 


because he was a soldier, and soldiers are 
splendid, Marcia. And then, quite suddenly, 
he fell in love with me, which was more than 
I dared hope for, for I am not young and not 
pretty.” 

Marcia kissed her quickly. “You are just 
sweet, Jeane.” 

“Tt took him a long time to tell me,” said 
Jeane. 

“Tt would,” said Marcia. 

“But once it was out, we decided to do it 
quick. And I’m away for my honeymoon,” 
said Jeane, tears in her sweet eyes, “a thing I 

had never dreamed to be in this life.” 

“Jeane; Jeane, I shall think of you so 
often, darling, ” Jaughed Marcia, ‘‘and the 
grand times you will have, and the lovely 
long silences. For he is a quiet man, with a 
lot to think about. And I am so very grate- 
ful to you, Jeane; for of all my dreams and 
schemes of romance, you are the only one 
that has come off just as I hoped it might.” 


O JEANE departed for her honeymoon— 
she who had never thought to have one in 
this life, and who had few grounds for imag- 
ining one might be accorded to her in the 
hereafter, where there is no marriage or 
giving in i mmarelage. 


— an eer ee column in a 
morning paper: 


FOR SALE. Two-seater Starbeam in excel- 
lent condition. Will seat four with dickie seats 
open. The property of a lady who has no further 
use for same. 

Apply M., PLumpTon SQuARE, W. 

Came a ring at the front doorbell. 

“Gentleman to see you, miss,” said the 
housemaid. 

Upon the excellent dining-room carpet 
stood Errol Johnson, pulling off his gloves. 
“Good afternoon, Marcia. I see you are 
advertising the Starbeam for sale, and I 
thought, on behalf of my firm, I would come 
and-make you an offer for it. We are always 
anxious to get our own cars back as far as 
possible, and if you are willing, I shall be 
only too pleased to Oh, Marcia, darling, 
what has happened to you? You do look 
pulled down!” 





“Things got very tiresome just at the 
end,” said Marcia. ‘I broke my arm,:and 
the Starbeam got all smashed up. And I am 
tired of romance.” 

“Then why not be practical with me, 
darling?” said Errol. He had her in his arms 
somehow or other, without either of them 
having moved, as far as they knew. “ Mar- 
cia, I loved you all the time, dear darling.” 

He was rubbing his face in her hair like a 
dear, big, affectionate child. 


ARLING, you never noticed. I could 

see that you hadn’t the littlest idea, and 
so I knew it was no good until you’d had 
your fun; I should only have bothered you. 
So I let you go, darling. But what do you 
suppose those trips to Chaffield, and into 
the country, and to Scotland were? Lies, 
darling, all lies. I followed you about and 
kept my eye on you, for I knew you might 
get into some sort of trouble, and I always 
hoped that some day my turn would come.” 
He kissed her. ‘Darling,’”’ he whispered, 
“do you think my turn has come now?” 

“T think,” said Marcia in a small voice 
that came from the region of his collar, ‘that 
it has.” 

Miss Kirkhope had been waiting in the 
hall, rather of the opinion that there were 
doings in the dining room, but far too polite 
to go and see. She only smiled when they 
emerged, hand in hand. 

“To think that after all that moving 
about,” said Marcia, “I should find romance, 
after all, right here in your dining room 
the last place I would ever have thought of 
looking for it.” 

Miss Kirkhope gave them tea—and en- 
couragement—and listened to Errol’s plans 
for the future, and was generally most kind. 

Late that night, when the world was 
asleep and moonlight flooded the square, 
came Miss Kirkhope from her room with a 
candle. Softly she stole down the stairs and 
softly opened the door of her own dining 
room. 

There she stood, the candle held high, 
looking round her rather wistfully. But I can- 
not tell you what it was Miss Kirkhope was 
looking for. 

THE END 


Biremes and Galleons 


By N. C. WYETH 


Full color reproductions of two murals by Wyeth will be found on pages 16 and 17. 


HE murals reproduced on pages 16 

and 17 are two of a group of four 

decorative panels in the new building 

of the First National Bank of Boston. The 

series very appropriately might be called The 
Romance of Maritime Commerce. 

When I was first commissioned to do the 
work, the portraying of incidents associated 
with Boston history was considered. But 
this seemed too local and confining. Ships 
and the sea had been much in my dreams for 
years. Visions of canvases measuring twelve 
by fifteen feet, alive with moving water, sail- 
ing clouds and flying ships, seemed at last 
within my grasp. In pondering as to what 
would relate to the bank’s commercial activi- 
ties and retain the infinite spirit of the sea, I 
evolved the idea of cargo carriers. 

Four historic periods of shipping finally 
were chosen, represented by Pheenician bi- 
remes, Elizabethan galleons, clipper ships 
and tramp steamers. In 800 B.C. the Phe- 
nicians, superbly adventurous, extended their 
trade to nations across the seas. Their cargo 
and war boats were as numerous on the 
Mediterranean as are the ships of England 
today. They circumnavigated Africa and 
ventured across the treacherous Bay of Bis- 
cay to Cornwall and even Ireland in quest of 
tin. Their genius for trade, their mastery of 
seamanship and commerce, are outstanding 
in the history of trade. 

The first panel represents three biremes 
pulling out to sea from under the embattle- 
ments of Tyre. This most famous of Phee- 
nician cities was built on a rock island of 


about a hundred and fifty acres. Its many- 
storied houses accommodated some twenty- 
five thousand people, mainly occupied in 
dredging for the murex, a small shellfish from 
which they manufactured the famed Tyrian 
dyes. Tyrian color was in demand at Rome 
and celebrated in Greece even in the age of 
Homer, who sings of— Belts 


That, rich with Tyrian dye, refulgent glowed. 


Tyre looms through the dim reaches of 
history like a dream city—the mere dawn of 
our own stupendous age. 

With the panel depicting a pair of Eliza- 
bethan galleons we leap forward to the late 
sixteenth century. At no previous time 
were exploration and trade so actively car- 
ried on in the direction of the Americas. 

The moving spirit among Elizabethan 
crews was one of adventure. But prospects 
of trade were insisted upon by the under- 
writers of their voyaging. The combination 
united to create maritime history unequaled 
by any other period in romantic appeal. The 
galleon endures as a satisfying symbol of 
those thrilling, golden years. At the mercy 
of uncharted seas, the heave and lurch, the 
rattle and slap of rigging and sails, the whine 
of the wind in the shrouds, the shining and 
gleaming of a capricious sun, the menace of 
storm clouds—who would not have sailed 
with them! 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The two remaining panels 
which form the First National Bank of Boston 
murals will be reproduced in the August issue. 
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: Prevent 
this 


A condition bad 
teeth may cause 








Bad Teeth May Bring 
Crippling Rheumatism 


Health and Happiness, 
Authorities Say, De- 


pend on Tooth Care f 


The importance of preventive dentistry 
can’t be overstated. Perhaps it may seem 
absurd to attribute rheumatism or mel- 
ancholy to poor teeth. But science has 
proved the connection. 














. If you doubt this, ask your dentist. Let 
him tell you the serious consequences 
to which bad teeth may lead. He will 
tell you that many dread diseases are 
traced directly to bad teeth; that even 
life itself may be shortened by teeth 
B that have become diseased. 


Many cities have undertaken preven- 
tive dentistry in schools. Philanthropic 
institutions, large business firms, 
churches and hospitals have taken hold. 
Many great newspapers are waging the 
good fight in their columns. 


A New York newspaper says: 


“The best results are obtained by giving 
the teeth the right care every day, sup- 
plemented frequently by a thorough 
treatment at the office of a dentist.”’ 


As knowledge of this great subject in- 
creases, more and more forces are unit- 
ing against the common enemy—tooth 
decay. Conditions must be improved. 


Give yourself a chance! 


A hospital in New York maintains 
this dental clinic to help boys and 
girls to health and happiness. 
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Use Colgate’s— 





(= TEETH and good health are usually 
companions. Good looks, too, are de- 
pendent to a large extent on your teeth. 


Because of the importance of good 
teeth to your health and to your 
appearance, the modern dentist is 
doing everything he can to keep 
teeth healthy. Preventive den- 
tistry—preventing disease by pre- 
venting tooth troubles—is the 
new health move. Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream is closely allied 
with this modern scientific advancement. 


Use Colgate’s After 
Every Meal 


“Washes”,—does not Scour 


Colgate’s is a preventive dental cream. 
It removes causes of tooth decay by 
“washing” your teeth safely and thor- 
oughly. Colgate’s contains no harsh grit. 
Its principal ingredients are mild soap 
and fine chalk, the two substances that 





It removes causes of tooth decay 





authorities say are most essential in a tooth 
paste. Its function is not to cure, but 
to cleanse and protect. 


The taste of Colgate’s is deli- 
cious. Children as well as grown- 
ups like to use it three times 
daily. And its price is as pleasant 
as its taste—only 25c for the 
large tube. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


Free — Generous trial tube 
@ »S 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 497 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 


Name 


Address 











(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 


CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT 














Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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all the wholesome Pas of the golden grain 
~ » no wonder 2000000 families prefer it / 


HOLE wheat and bran—these two make 

Postum! No wonder it is liked above all 

other drinks in so many for wheat 
is the best-liked of foods! Since the early days of 
the world, men have depended on it for health and 
energy—it has been the staff of life! Now, in 
Postum, by roasting the golden grains to bring out 
their full richness and flavor, wheat becomes the 
basis of a drink—a drink which has all the zest 
and wholesomeness of the grain itself! 





This is the drink your whole family can enjoy 
together, every meal of the day, with no fear of ill 
consequences! You don’t have to deny it to the 
children! Naturally, Postum is just as good for 
them as for anyone else. It is particularly nourish- 
ing when made with hot milk. Think! They get all 
the valuable qualities of milk, p/us the elements of 
body-building grain! And they like it instantly— 
even the children who don’t care for milk—because 
it has the rich, full-bodied Postum flavor. How 
good it is for them—how easy to digest! 


And Postum is so easy to prepare—Instant 
Postum particularly. All you need is boiling water 
(or hot milk for the children) poured over Instant 
Postum in the cup, and stirred. In a moment it is 
completely dissolved, ready for sugar and cream. 
Served hot or iced, it is a supremely good drink 
every day in the year! 

Doesn’t it seem foolish—just a little shortsighted 
—to continue your mealtime indulgence in the 
harmful stimulant caffein, when you can so eas- 
ily have a delicious, wholesome drink like Postum? 
Especially when you know, from what you have seen 
and from what physicians everywhere agree, that 
caffein is the contributory cause of so much sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, headache, indigestion—and even 
more serious ailments! There doesn’t seem any ex- 
cuse, does there—particularly as Postum costs 
much less per cup? 


Millions have benefited by changing to Postum! 
We don’t ask you to do it blindly. We want you 
to make a test—a test which we believe will mean 


© 1925, P.C. Co. } 


much to the health and happiness of you and your 
family! Accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator. 


(Carrie Blanchard’ Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. I want 
to start you on your test by giving you, free, your first week’s 
supply. 

“In addition, I want to send you my own directions for pre- 
paring Postum. _ It is mighty easy to prepare, but in serving it 
to over 500,000 people, as I have, I have learned some things 
which I believe will be interesting to you. I will tell you, too, 
how to make Iced Postum—a delicious, refreshing, wholesome 
beverage for warm days. 

“Please tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum, or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get your 
first week’s supply right away. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. L. H. J. 7-25 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 





Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer 


sells Postum in two forms. 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 


InsTanT Postum..... Check 
which you 
Postum CEREAL...--O) prefer 
OO GES RN DAR alpen ORE IP rl oy fn ESBS Poy ee Oe ee re YA 
SESE LE SO OM Red Se EE Sn 8 Se Ae EE aap) ee. Eee 
MN sans sivas tn sinsacsesanenannsimsi banal ee RP Te OR ee 





In Canada, address Canap1an Postum CEerEAt Co., Ltd. 
5 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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ability whatever, and they may be complete 
failures or mere sorry time-servers; but 
nothing that I or anyone else might say in 
the way of advice would keep them from the 
stage or screen. 

I happened onto the stage in the Middle 
West in a play called Her First False Step. 
This melodrama gave the audience a wide 
variety of setting, incident, episode and thrill. 
It was well worth the ten-twenty-thirty cents 
that spectators paid to see it. In the first act 
there was the old homestead in the country, 
and then a scene in New York with a snow- 
storm in front of a bank building. The scene 
changed quickly, and there was the inside of 
the bank during a robbery. Next came a 
scene in a circus in which the villain put the 
child into the lions’ den because certain much- 
stressed papers were not forthcoming; and 
then for good measure a scene in a tenement 
house where crookedness was rampant and 
there was a deal of gun play, and lastly the 
old homestead again in which all were re- 
united—and the villain was shot and kicked 
under the sofa, so that his body might not be 
in the way for the square dance that con- 
cluded the performance. 

I made my entrance with my supposed 
mother in the snowstorm. At the beginning 
of the season this snow would be cut from 
paper and after each performance swept up 
and used again and again, till it took on a 
brownish aspect. As we entered I asked: ‘Is 
it much farther, mother?” 

“Only a little ways, my darling,” the very 
trained and tragic actress who impersonated 
my mother would reply. By the time I had 
this assurance we were in the center of the 
stage where the snowfall was heavier, but no 
cleaner. Lillian, who had formerly played 
my part, but who had now been promoted to 
a newsboy, came up to us, calling her papers. 
Recognizing us, she gave mother an apple. 
It was no more real than the snow, but obvi- 
ously cotton. I was required to say: “Oh, 
goody, goody.”’ It did not fool me, and it 
took all the art I then possessed to simulate 
joy, especially as I was having great difficul- 
ties with my g’s. 

Funnier things, I think, have happened to 
me in the theater than in the films. Funny 
things do happen during the filming ofa story, 
but often there is more annoyance and irri- 
tation than joy in them. 


Melodrama ‘Days 


FTER Her First False Step came one after 
another of these cheap melodramas, and 
there was a season or two in that good old 
favorite, East Lynne. In this latter piece in 
the big scene I, as Little Willie, died. My sup- 
posed mother, Madame Vine, would stand 
over me and weep and rave for what seemed 
an interminable time. I had no lines and was 
just supposed to be dying. Wanting to make 
something of the situation, however, I used 
to look out at the audi- 
ence and grimace. The 
actress who played Ma- 
dame Vine employed 
quite a few gestures 
over me, and with one 
wide sweep with the flat 
of her hand she would, 
again and again, turn 
my face back, not 
toward the wall but 
toward her. 

We found by bitter 
experience that these 
cheaper companies were 
best for us. When we 
were ambitious and 





Jack, Lillian and I had a most pleasant ex- 
perience. We were all children of the stage, 
and we had many things in common. 

There followed a season or two when we 
did not see Mary. She went to a Belasco 
company and appeared in The Warrens of 
Virginia. This was out of our class altogether. 
Then we heard that she had left the stage 
and had gone into the new business of the 
pictures, not then called the movies. This 
rumor was confirmed when a little later we 
went to one of the five-cent theaters and saw 
Mary on the screen. There were no names 
given to the players, but we made a note 
that the producer was The American Bio- 
graph Company; in fact, no one could have 
helped knowing it was The American Bio- 
graph Company, for in every scene a large 
‘“A B” was painted on the wall or made 
otherwise conspicuous. This was supposed 
to be the company’s protection against pi- 
rating, as well as a trade advertisement. It 
was not then thought that the names of the 
players were of any importance. After see- 
ing this film we called up the Biograph Com- 
pany in Fourteenth Street and asked for 
Gladys Smith—Mary’s name in the theater 
as we knew her. There was a good deal of 
hesitation on the part of the woman who 
answered the telephone. She thought there 
might be someone of that name among the 
extras. We were not easily discouraged and 
went on to describe Mary as we had seen 
her on the film. 

“Oh,” said the voice on the other end of 
the wire, “‘why, that is Mary Pickford.” 


Mary Breaks a Rule 


a a long wait Mary came to the tele- 
phone, and we made an appointment to 
go down to the Fourteenth Street studio. We 
waited in the lobby, for there was a rule that 
forbade anyone being introduced into the 
studio. Finally Mary came out and, in spite 
of the rules, took us right into the casting 
director’s office. He at once assigned us to 
extra work. 

While we were sitting around looking on 
in the scene which was our first real appear- 
ance on the screen, I could not help but notice 
a tall man who seemed to be running every- 
thing and everybody. I knew enough about 
the films to know that there was a Mr. 
Edison, a Mr. Lubin and a Mr. Selig, and 
I concluded naturally that there was a Mr. 
Vitagraph and a Mr. Biograph. Surely this 
man at the Biograph Studio who was all im- 
portant must be Mr. Biograph. It was of 
course D. W. Griffith. I have only been in 
the cast of two of his big pictures—Hearts of 
the World and Orphans of the Storm. 

I was in a certain picture where no one 
seemed to want me; that was with Richard 
Barthelmess in the film version of Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s novel of Cuba before the in- 
surrection, The Bright Shawl. In spite of 
no little opposition I 
played the character of 
La Clavel, the dancer. 
NowI frankly admitted 
the argument that I was 
totally unlike the char- 
acter described in the 
book, but insomuch as 
the hero was being 
changed for dramatic 
and picture require- 
ments, it seemed to me 
that the character of 
the dancer which would 
result from the chang- 
ing of the hero was one 
in which I could be 








sought a better engage- 
ment, the plays failed, 
and often we were not even paid our salaries 
for the time we worked. Our old melodramas 
were hardy, and they went out season after 
season and usually played thirty-five or forty 
weeks. And in the cheap theaters I stayed 
till I left the stage for school. Before I left 
the theater, however, we had met the Smith 
family—later known in the theater and on the 
screen as the Pickfords—and had lived with 
them during one summer in New York. That 
summer is one of my fondest memories. It 
was the first time that Lillian and I ever had 
any other children to play with. Mary, Lottie, 


good. Ofall the people 
I have talked to, Mary 
Pickford alone seemed to think that I was 
good in this part. She saw what I was trying 
to do from the requirements of the screen. 
The critics were inclined to be severe, for 
they had in mind the novelist’s character. 
As I read one bad notice after another, I be- 
came depressed and on the verge of tears. 
And then I read a flippant one. Toward the 
end of the criticism the writer said: “After 
seeing Dorothy Gish as La Clavel audiences 
may look forward to seeing Jackie Coogan as 


(Continued on Page 58) 














2A New Hotpoint Toaster 


Toasts two large slices. Highly nickeled. 
Fibre feet. Equipped with cord switch for 


convenient turning on and off. 


Joast the Hotpoint Way 


Everyone likes toast. With a Hotpoint toaster you can 
make delicious, brown toast right at the table and butter 
it while it’s hot—ummmm! You can’t get enough of it. 
It’s good for you, too. 


Ask your dealer to show you his line of Hotpoint toastets 


And take one home. 


You'll find it will give the whole 


family enough satisfaction in a day to make it worth 


more than it cost—a daily 
satisfaction that will be repeat- 
ed for many years to come, be- 
cause every Hotpoint appli- 
ance has quality that endures. 


But besure toask for“ Hotpoint” 
to be certain of lasting satis- 
faction and economical years 
of use. 

EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 
St. Louis + Ontario, Calif. - Salt Lake City 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
Toronto 






For Cool Summer Cooking 





The New Hotpoint Portable 
Electric Cooker 


The glorification of fireless cooking service. It bakes 
perfect pies and cakes, it roasts, it boils, it fries. It 
maintains uniform heat, which no ordinary fireless 
cooker does Cooks a complete meal. No odors. 
Food cannot burn dry. Attaches to any light socket. 
Requires no attention. More economical than gas. See 
it at your dealer’s or send for descriptive literature. 


SERVANTS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 
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T'S just a step to the style 
you want—to the silhou- 
ette that will bring outall the 
smartness of your clothes. 

Step into the new Step- 
in Corsette by DeBevoise. 
Presto! Flaws of figure van- 
ish—long, modish lines 
appear! Yet so utterly com- 
fortable that only your com- 
plimenting mirror reminds 
that you have it on. Styled 
by DeBevoise and sold by 
smart stores. 


agith this 


Yorsollo 


De Bevetre 


Brarrierer -~ Correttor —~ Girdler “G29 


CHAS. R. De BEVOISE CO., NEwARK, NEw JERSEY + 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New YORK + CHICAGO 


BOSTON : 


July, 1925 











eAnd Sol Am a (vomedienne 


(Continued from Page 57) 


Macbeth any day.” I appreciate the humor 
of that, but I still think I was good in the 
screen version of The Bright Shawl. Audi- 
ences have, the world over, liked me better, 
however, in Orphans of the Storm than in 
any other picture. 

While I did not want to be obliterated in 
character make-up for Hearts of the World, 
I do not wish to imply that I am opposed to 
the proper make-up and costuming for any 
character that I may be 
called upon to portray. 
On the contrary I think 
I get at my earliest un- 
derstanding of charac- 
ter from clothes. When 
I read a manuscript ‘or 
scenario, I am always 
thinking what the girl 
would wear under the 
circumstances de- 
scribed in the action. 
Having decided what 
the clothes are, I then 
see myself as the girl 
and thus gently ease 






the opportunity nor the money to produce 
them, and there is always the fear that even 
if I could do so they would not prove popular 
and register at the box office. 

Now I do not wish to quarrel with popular 
opinion. They know what they want, and it 
is our business to guess just what that is. 
But fulfilling this demand is, I fear, stultify- 
ing and gradually narrowing to the industry. 
One after another ‘might have been”’ pic- 
ture has not been done, simply 
because it is feared that the pub- 
lic would treat the finished film 
with indifference, as it has so 
many novelties, some worthy and 
some otherwise. But there must 
be some branching out 
if we are to attract new 
audiences and to raise 
gradually the taste and 
standards of those we 
have with us. It would 
seem to me that those 
who are at the head of 
the picture business and 
have won great promi- 








myself into the part. I 


nence and financial in- 





can not only see the 
character I am to play, but I can feel it 
when I know what the clothes are. 

Perhaps in the effect upon the audience 
clothes do not make so much apparent dif- 
ference on the screen as they do upon the 
stage, but they are of vital help to the actress 
if she is to feel her character. Herein I think 
is one of the many differences between the 
stage and the screen. The player on the 
stage is obviously closer to his audience, and 
the result of good work is more satisfying to 
the vanity of the player. In the films we 
often have to fool ourselves to keep our 
courage up. If pretty clothes or correct ones 
do not add so much to the finished effect, they 
do at least help the actress to act her part. 

But there are so many compensations for 
acting in the films. There is the independ- 
ence, the avoidance of repeating night after 
night an unpleasant or trivial réle long after 
it has ceased to be attractive to the player— 
that is, of course, if the play is a great suc- 
cess. Then, too, in the films there are no 
road tours, no discomforts on poor trains and 
in bad hotels and many another annoyance. 


Box-Office Reasoning 


HE great pity is that the mounting costs of 

production and certain already achieved 
standards of the business make it necessary 
to think in terms of popular success, and the 
star is not so free to do his best as he would 
like to be. A film today costs so downright 
much that it simply has to be popular or not 
be at all. How can films grow better, if it 
must always be considered whether things 
will pay or not? You can’t take chances and 
raise the standard and play safe at the same 
time. Most intelligent spectators of the 
films and most of those of us who have 
worked in the pictures have certain favorite 
stories. There are a number that I should 
like to see on the screen, but I have neither 


dependence through the 
pictures should devote their time and energy 
to the things they like themselves without too 
much thought of the box office. 

If such efforts were sincere and well done, 
they would not be, even if they failed, com- 
plete losses. 

There would be much salvage. Of course 
such films would probably not bring the re- 
turn in most cases that the producer gets 
who aims at nothing from the beginning ex- 
cept hitting popular taste to a nicety. 


Wanted —A Photograph 


WRITE about these problems just as 

though I were a business woman, which I 
am not. I am not even a good housekeeper, 
as my New York apartment will prove. 

When I write of ideal pictures I am re- 
minded that there is another picture that 
three actresses of the screen want to have 
made some day. It is merely a photograph. 
Mary Pickford, my sister and I wish to be 
photographed on the brownstone steps of a 
flat house, really a tenement, somewhere 
west of Eighth Avenue in New York. I do 
not know the street number, but Mary, with 
her attention to and capacity for detail, re- 
members. 

We wish to pose sitting on those steps as 
years ago we used to sit on summer evenings, 
looking across the narrow street filled with 
many children and talking of our plans for 
the morrow, which meant looking for jobs in 
the agencies, and speculating upon our more 
brilliant careers-to-be as great actresses of 
the theater. 

These dream talks took place during the 
summer that the Smith and the Gish families 
pooled interests and lived in one flat to save 
money during the long vacation. The photo- 
graph that we want to have taken will mean 
so much to three actresses of the screen, even 
if to no one else. 


The (continuing (urse of Opium 


(Continued from Page 6) 


But in spite of our efforts, in the spring of 
1923 the entire country was aroused by reve- 
lations of the increase in the smuggling of 
narcotic drugs, the growing number of ad- 
dicts and the appalling rise in the crimes laid 
to the door of habit-forming drugs. Con- 
gress, under the leadership of Representative 
Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
took up the matter. 

We sent delegates to many committee 
meetings in Geneva, among others in May, 
1923, and in September, 1923. 

At the latter Mr. Porter himself announced 
the readiness of his Government to coéperate 
whole-heartedly and disinterestedly in an In- 
ternational Opium Conference to be called 
by the League of Nations. 


Our position was stated for the whole 
world to hear in Congressman Porter’s resolu- 
tion—passed unanimously by both branches 
of Congress—authorizing the United States 
to participate in the conference (Act of Con- 
gress, Public Resolution Number 20, Sixty- 
eighth Congress) —as follows: 

Fhe Whereas as the result of Conferences 
in January, May and September of 1923, be- 
tween the representatives of the United States 
and governments represented by the League of 
Nations, the latter governments agreed that the 
United States construction of The Hague Opium 
Convention, as provided in Public Resolution 
Numbered 96, Sixty-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved March 2, 1923, represented the objects 
which the treaty was intended to accomplish, 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Eagle Brand 


started him 


on the road 
to health 





HIS straight-backed, wide-awake little 

fellow is Leland Kendall Silver. At 
the time this photograph was taken he 
was only eight months old. 

To women who are struggling with in- 
fant feeding problems, Mrs. Silver says, “I 
am offering this testimonial for the bene- 
fit of any mother who might be having 
the same trouble as I. 


“Borden’s Eagle Brand may be given 
credit for starting our little son on the road 
to health. Since the time he was six weeks 
old Eagle Brand has been his diet. We 
tried many different foods but none seemed 
to agree with him.” 

In sixty-five years Eagle Brand has given a 
million such babies as Leland Silver a sound 
foundation for future health. For Eagle Brand 
more nearly resembles mother’s milk than any 
other baby food. If you cannot nurse your baby, 
or if he is not thriving, start him on Eagle 
Brand and the road to health at once. 

Eagle Brand is pure, whole milk and refined 
sugar, combined according to a special Borden 
formula. It has all the necessary food essentials 
for healthy growth, including all the vitamins. 
The method of combining makes it exception- 
ally digestible. Even the most delicate baby 
stomach can assimilate it. It is always the 


Dordens 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 








same—clean, safe, uniform—and you can get 
it anywhere. 


Letanp KENDALL SILVER 
Son of Mr. & Mrs. Leland P. Silver 
477 North University Ave. 
Provo, Utah 


You will want to know about other Eagle 
Brand babies too, so write for our new book, 
W hat Other Mothers Say. In addition to pictures 
of the babies with their mothers’ stories, this . 
book contains feeding charts for infants up to 
1 year and for children from 1 to 2 years. 

If you wish general information on the care 
of your baby, send for Baby’ s Welfare, an author- 
itative book written for you by a physician. 

Both books are free. Use the coupon below. 
The Borden Company, 456 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EAS 
= RUE refinement in shoes as in per- 


sonalities is the cultural expression 
of an inherent goodness. 
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he ideal achievement of refinement in foot- 
wear is seen in the beautiful simplicity of 
J & K Foot Saver Shoes—but their true refine- 
ment is most appreciated when you put them 
on and learn for the first time, the sheer re- 
lief and foot control that Foot Savers afford 
you. 


Foot Savers do this because they embody a 
scientific arch construction that supports and 
gently guides the feet whether strenuously 
active or in repose. 


J & K Foot Savers Save the Feet 
and constitute your 
** Foot Insurance for the Future.”’ 


And, Foot Savers come in the most delight- 
ful motifs too—tongues, straps, cut-outs 
and buckles—smartest styles conforming to 
your costume for any occasion. They are 
truly made for every woman, of every age, 
in every walk of life. 


Prominent stores in nearly every town 
throughout the country handle these famous 
J & K Arch Fitting Shoes and feature Foot 
Savers. If in doubt about the one nearest you 
write us. 





Ask for your copy of interesting folder picturing smartest 
styles of the season. 


THE JULIAN ©@ KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
432 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The (ontinuing (curse of Opium 


(Continued from Page 58) 


and that any other construction would render 
the treaty ineffective and of no practical value, 
and accordingly it was decided: 

1. If the purpose of The Hague Opium Con- 
vention is to be achieved according to its spirit 
and true intent, it must be recognized that the 
use of opium products for other than medical 
and scientific purposes is an abuse and not 
legitimate. 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of these 
products it is necessary to exercise the control 
of the production of raw opium in such a manner 
that there will be no surplus available for non- 
medical and non-scientific purposes; and 

Whereas it was further decided at said con- 
ferences that two international conferences 
should be called in the latter part of the year of 
1924 to agree upon a plan to enforce said treaty 
in accordance with said construction and inter- 
pretation, bearing in mind that the gradual sup- 
pression of the traffic in and use of prepared 
opium as provided in Chapter 11 of the Con- 
vention is not yet accomplished, reservations to 
that effect having been noted by certain powers 
(Great Britain, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Japan, British India and Siam, in regard to pre- 
pared opium); Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled, That the appropriation of 
such sum as may be necessary, not to exceed 
$35,000, for the participation of the United 
States in one or both of these conferences, or 
any postponement thereof, to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of State, is 
hereby authorized: Provided, That the repre- 
sentatives of the United States shall sign no 
agreement which does not fulfill the conditions 
necessary for the suppression of the habit- 
forming narcotic drug traffic as set forth in the 
preamble. 


It is necessary to read the foregoing resolu- 
tion carefully if one is to grasp what hap- 
pened at Geneva. To put the situation in a 
nutshell, the United States delegation with- 
drew from the Conference because the agree- 
ment reached failed to fulfill the conditions 
specified for our adherence. 

Cn October 17, 1924, President Coolidge 
appointed the United States delegates as fol- 
lows: Hon. Stephen G. Porter, chairman; 
the Right Reverend Charles H. Brent, 
Bishop of Western New York; Dr. Rupert 
Blue, former surgeon-general, United States 
Public Health Service; Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, and Edwin L. Neville, of the State 
Department, Section for the Far East. In 
addition, the delegation included a legal aid 
fromtheState Departmentand foursecretary- 
stenographers. 


eA Retrogressive Move 


HERE were two conferences, one con- 
voked for November 3, 1924, and the 
other for November seventeenth. The United 
States was not invited to the First Conference. 
This did not seem important, however, as our 
delegation had taken it for granted that the 
First Conference—consisting of only eight 
nations, those having territory or possessions 
in the Far East where “opium smoking was 
temporarily allowed,” namely, Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, Netherlands, China, Japan, 
India and Siam—was intended merely to go 
over the problem for the purpose of reporting 
to the Second Conference, which included all 
members of the First Conference among the 
forty-one States which sent delegations. 
But when the United States delegates ar- 
rived in Geneva on November fifteenth they 
found that the First Conference was about 
ready to sign a treaty which in the opinion of 
the American delegation was not an advance 
but a retrogression from The Hague Opium 
Convention. A still greater blow was the rul- 
ing that because the First Conference had 
dealt with opium smoking in the Far East, 
the Second Conference was debarred from 
discussing both that question and the ques: 
tion of reducing the growth of the poppy to 
scientific and medicinal needs, although those 
matters were an important part of the United 
States proposals. Was the United States be- 
ing tricked? We had been invited, and had 
accepted participation in an international 
opium conference to discuss certain stated 
principles, yet we found ourselves debarred 
at the very outset from discussing the major 
portion of those proposals. 
It struck me on arrival in Geneva that 
there was positive nonchalance toward the 
conference and its results. No one seemed to 


have taken cognizance of the deep concern of 
the United States Government over this in- 
ternational opium problem, or to have paid 
any attention to the important debates and 
action of Congress in authorizing a delega- 
tion, for the first time, to participate in a 
conference held by the League. It is only 
fair to state, however, that the United States 
had the support of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the delegations, who rallied to Mr. 
Porter’s side—all the South American re- 
publics, Germany, Italy and all the smaller 
European nations—with the exception of 
Switzerland, which has large drug interests in 
Basel—and of China and Japan. But without 
the opium bloc—Great Britain and British 
India, France, Netherlands, and Portugal, as 
they are important producing and consum- 
ing countries—no agreement to reduce pro- 
duction is effective. 


eAdvance at Second (onference 


HAT the United States wanted was for 

the countries that still permitted opium 
smoking—thus degrading and demoralizing 
Asiatic peoples—to promise to stamp out 
this evil within a definite period. At first we 
contended for ten years, later compromising 
at fifteen years, but we wanted the conference 
to set a definite date when that period of 
gradual suppression should begin. Viscount 
Cecil, of Chel mwood—formerly Lord Robert 
Cecil—chief of the British delegation, carried 
his proposal that the fifteen-year period 
should begin only after a commission ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions should certify that smuggling of opium, 


principally from China, had ceased to be a 
peril. But this arrangement was unsatisfac- 
tory to the United States delegation. 

The greatest forward step, at least so far 


as the effort to control the abuse of habit- 
forming drugs in European and Western na- 
tions is concerned, was the work of the 
Second Conference in the creation of a Per- 
manent Central Board, as provided under 
Chapter Six of the Second Conference 
Treaty, consisting of eight persons who by 
their technical competence, impartiality and 
disinterestedness will command general con- 
fidence. 

The principal objection of the American 
delegation against the Board as created was 
that it had supervision over the evil only in 
the Western world, and at that over none of 
the alkaloids of opium except morphine and 
heroin, leaving a loophole for the uncon- 
trolled use of other opium derivatives, such 
as codeine, for instance, the extent of which 
it is impossible to estimate. 

Moreover, and what is even more impor- 
tant, the United States delegation could not 
accept the theory of building up a compli- 
cated machinery to safeguard the people of 
some continents against the curse of opium 
and its derivatives while making little or no 
effort toward safeguarding the Oriental races, 
suffering even more from the insidious evil. 
It meant that the international machinery 
set up—the Central Board—would wield 
control over only about one-tenth of the 
production of narcotic-bearing plants, while 
the lid was still off on the other nine-tenths, 
left free to degrade the peoples of Asia and 
free to be smuggled within our own borders. 

As the situation stands, though the United 
States probably never will sign the treaty 
concluded by the Second Conference, yet, as 
Mr. Porter has said, our withdrawal from the 
Conference does not mean that this country 
will cease its efforts, through international 
coéperation, for the suppression of the illicit 
traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 

The solution is for the League or the 
United States to convoke another opium con- 
ference which would be prepared drastically 
to strengthen the Second Conference treaty 
and really to take measures to “exercise the 
control of the production of raw opium in 
such a manner that there will be no surplus 
available for non-medicinal and non-scientific 
purposes.”’ That the assembly of the League 
of Nations meeting in Geneva in September 
will be ready to call such a conference is 
doubtful. There must be considerable pres- 
sure to bring this about, including to a great 
extent pressure from public opinion in the 
United States. 
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“Tell me what your chi 


: We, 


en eat and 1 will show you 


the kind of men andfwomen they will be!” 


HIS is the statement of a famous scientist. Of course, he referred to their physical 
future—their health, their size, their appearance. 


Think how our food-—the poor or proper balance of food elements—influences our 
welfare as adults! Then consider how much greater is this influence over children, whose 
bodies are just being formed—whose development is being determined, day by day! 


For instance, it is startling to know that even the contours of the face and head— 
the very outlines which make up the appearance in later life—depend, to a surprising 
degree, on the exercise of the jaws and facial muscles. For normal development of these 
bones and muscles, children must eat foods that require chewing. 


§ 


nal 


Essential food elements, plus crispness to encourage chewing 


Much of our modern diet is deficient in one or more 
of the basic food elements. A lack of any one of these 
elements is serious—critically serious to children. But 
we can't all be food dietitians, and arrange each meal 
from the standpoint of basic food elements. 

It was to help overcome this fault that Grape-Nuts 
was originated—a food designed, deliberately, to sup- 
ply elements essential to the diet: dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for 
the blood; phosphorus for the teeth and bones; pro- 
teins for muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B—a builder of the appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an exceptionally well- 
balanced ration. 

And Grape-Nuts is a crisp food! A food children 
like to chew. A food which exercises the bones and 
muscles that give the face its outlines. 

Dentists agree, moreover, that the appalling preva- 
lence of poor teeth is due largely to the soft food we 
habitually eat today. The teeth and gums are not 
properly exercised. Grape-Nuts corrects this. 

A special baking process prepares Grape-Nuts for 








Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes. 





—no other food can bring 
these all-important benefits! 


“ “ “ 


digestion—gives children the fuel and body-building 
elements they need, with the least digestive effort. 

Give your youngsters Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 
Serve with whole milk or cream. Two tablespoonfuls 
are enough —for this food is rich in nourishment. They 
will love the nut-like flavor stored up in the crisp, 
golden grains—a flavor which is the favorite of millions. 

Get a package from your grocer today or accept 
the following offer. 





An authoritative booklet on the feeding of chil- 
dren—and two servings of Grape-Nuts free! 


We have arranged with an authority on child-health 
to send you a valuable discussion on the feeding of 
infants and children. We will also send you (for your- 
self) ““A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written by a 
former physical director of Cornell Medical College. 
And we will include two individual packages of Grape- 
Nuts—enough for two servings. This is a free serv- 
ice to you asa mother. Mail the coupon now. 








Sperereny 
L, H. J. 7-25 G.N. : 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
your booklet on the correct feeding of children, and also “A Book of 
x v0 Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 

ollege. 


Street 


City he 6d State... 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Supreme in Service 
as in Saving 


THE Ford car, with its uniformly depend- 
able service, its comfort and convenience, 
gives a key to the wide and healthful out- 
of-doors. It enables the owner—her family 


and friends—to have all the benefits of fresh 


FORD MOTOR COM PAWN Y, 


FORA 


air and change of scene, without fatigue. 


And when it is a question of cost, a Ford is 
acknowledged, the world over, to set a stand- 
ard of value that has never been approached. 
For not only is it the least expensive car to 
buy, but the most economical to operate. 





RUNABOUT, $260; TOURING, $290; COUPE, $520; 
TUDOR SEDAN, $580; FORDOR SEDAN, $660. » 6's tS cit 
On Open Cars Starter and Demountable Rims $85 Extra 
Full-Size Balloon Tires Optional at an extra cost of $25 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





THE UNIVERSAL CAR 





July, 1925 
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Cfrom Daylight to Dark With the 14 to 20s 
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illustrated below with it; then have 
yoursatin tie the color of jacket. Pow- 
der pink and madonna blue are both 
popular and suitable. Long bishop 
sleeves may be added to the kimono 
shoulder extensions of the dress. 
Burnt sienna velveteen makes up 
dashingly in the sports jacket at ex- 
treme left, orchoose firm wool jersey, 
if you prefer. Bind it around all the 
loose edges with silk braid matching 
jacket in color, and add ample patch 
pockets. The sleeves are one-piece 
and the collar 
is notched. 
Just at right is 
a general-wear 
frock made of 
plain slate- 
green cotton 
tissue com- 
bined with 
matching 
green and yel- 
low plaid. The 
design includes 
novelty pock- 
ets, string belt, 
and long peas- 
ant sleeves. 


r I NHE 14 to 20-year-olds come into 
theirowninsummertime. They 
may be subdued in browns and 

grays for classroom and fireside studies 

during the winter, but let the summer 
sun shine and their activity, along with 
their desire for bright colors, runs riot. 

Arbiters of fashion have foreseen all 

this and have ready every hue their 

youthful hearts could yearn for; more, 
they have included the practical by 
choosing washable materials in general 
and very simple ones for dressier wear. 

Four attractive examples appear on 

this page. 

At upper left is a fine voile or crépe 
afternoon porch frock. Red figures 
are printed on a light tan background, 
and red rickrack braid is attached by 
its tips to the edges of tucks, collar and 
cuffs. The design comes in sizes 14 to 
20 years, as do all designs on this 
page, and the one-piece gathered skirt 
is perforated for the tucks. To the 
right, crépe de chine in a pastel tint 
makes the circular-skirted ‘“‘best”’ 
dress when with sleeves, and a dance 
dress when sleeveless. If you 
choose white or light tan, you 
can wear the velveteen jacket 





Jacket 4734 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Jackets, 25 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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ltseasy to have 


one hot dish 


O matter though the day be 

warm and you plan to lunch in 
the shade by the roadside—if you are 
accustomed to a hot dish at meal- 
times take Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti along. A match, a few 
twigs, a saucepan and—in a moment 
—a dish as comforting and substan- 
tial as a home meal and, besides, a 
delightful holiday feast. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is even 
easier to heat at home—and you couldn’t 
find a more perfect summer meal. Tender 
spaghetti, appetizing with luscious toma- 
toes and creamy cheese. Light and yet 
satisfying. All cooked when you buy it. 
And flavored and seasoned with the fine 
sense of taste that belongs primarily to 
Beech-Nut. 


Your grocer sells Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti. Keep a few cans on hand. 
The cost is a trifle and the convenience 
is priceless. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, rings and elbows, 
in packages. Ask your grocer. 
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‘Renée 
France Barriere 








Lanvin 














Paris Made Them and _America Wears Them 


O FASCINATING are this year’s sports frocks that many 
wardrobes contain only these charming things, ‘‘ pour le 
sport,’’ and evening clothes. Two-piece jumper suits in 

mixed cloth as well as silk; jersey blouses worn over matching 
silk crépe skirts; handkerchief cravats and leather for ties and 
trimmings, and all the tones of beige, gray, bois de rose and 
pastel blues and roses were so much in evidence at the Paris 
races that no one who adopts them need fear a mistake. 

At extreme left, above, is a typical two-piece beige jersey, 
with points set on of darker beige leather. France Barriére de- 
signed it and made sure of having the collar and tie of leather 
too. From Renée comes the straight frock of black wool reps, 
with graduated bands of black ciré braid. Its surplice vestee of 
white piqué is this vear’s inevitable choice. 


Still a favorite with the matron is the redingote frock, espe- 
cially in black and white combination. Lanvin makes the slip of 
black silk crépe and the tunic of white georgette, embroidered 
with chain stitch. The collar is black edged, the tie black lined 
with white, and the wide black leather belt adds another suc- 
cessful note. Tub silk, of course, is included in the summer 
outfit. Charlotte chose a green and white plaid one, with three 
circular godets in the skirt, and a collar and vest of white piqué. 

On the same steamer with these frocks from France came 
word of the fondness for red and white. Lanvin machine- 
embroiders in red the godets and scarf of a white silk crépe 
afternoon dress. The scarf, by the way, cleverly slips through 
the back of collar. At left of opposite page the soul-satisfying 
combination of white georgette and filet lace was seen at 
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dinner in Cannes. It hasa lace panel insert from neck to hem, 
with a narrow insert of plaits on each side, and a lace jabot to 
waist. There are tiny tucks above and below the lace band at 
low waistline. 

A stunning brunette chose Anna’s orange silk crépe, with its 
melon-shaped pockets and vest, outlined in white crépe de chine, 
finely plaited. A tiny bow of orange fastens collar close to throat. 
The wool jersey blouse over a silk crépe skirt, which has de- 
lighted the Continent, is seen at its best, perhaps, in France 
Barriére’s blue wool jersey top and blue and white plaid crépe 
skirt. The vest and collar are set in, and the sides of skirt are 
plaited onto the pointed yoke front. 

Blue-dotted chiffon with pink muslin trimming—both in the 
pastel shades—is a happy selection for the frock third from 
right. One recognizes Lanvin’s new sleeve, held together by the 
scalloped muslin, and the long straight bow in back of the 
square-cut neck, There is a circular apron on front of skirt. 

Navy blue novelty kasha—a soft wool with diagonal weave— 
was used for the Montjaret frock. Gilet and sleeve frills are of 


cream organdie, and pipings and buttonholes of red silk crépe. 
Renée’s matron's frock, of a simplicity that is exquisite, is in the 
tunic style. It is of white satin with inset godets at sides and 
a band of dull blue reps extending down front, matching the 
wide reps band on the bottom of the straight slip. So popular 
is this frock that it was also seen in dark and light beige silk 
crépe and in black and white silk crépe. 

From left to right on page 6&4, one sees, first, Rose Descat’s 
small felt hats with the new use of tucks for trimming; Suzanne 
Talbot's knitted silk hat with bands of shiny ribbon; and Moly- 
neux’s hat of iridescent kid at the extreme right, with appliqués 
of colored leather—the sensation of the summer. 

Above, third from left, is a smart Bangkok with grosgrain 
band, from Lanvin; next, two Talbot hats, one of silk jersey with 
a gold kid flower at front, the other of iridescent leather edged 
with felt; and a simple white Milan hemp, banded narrowly in 
velvet. In choosing a small hat of felt, straw or leather for travel- 
ing and general wear on your vacation, you will make no mis- 
take—nothing is smarter and nothing more generally wearable. 
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ACan Full 
of Scrub 
Brushes 


To clean 
sluggish drains 


Here’s a can full of scrub 
brushes in powdered form 
that will scour and clean 
where an ordinary scrub 
brush won’t reach. Just 
pour Drano in that sluggish 
drain and use according to 
directions on the can. It 
boils, scrubs, purifies and 
sterilizes—dissolves grease, 
hair, lint, and soapy refuse. 
Flush out with water and— 
swoosh—the drain is free- 
flowing—sanitary. 


Housewives everywhere 
use Drano regularly in 
kitchen, bathroom and 
laundry drains; to disinfect 
and deodorize garbage cans; 
to clean refrigerator drain- 
pipes; to avoid drain stop- 
pages and destroy breeding 
places for germs. 

Dranopositivelywillnotharm 
vorcelain,enamelorplumbing. 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sizedcan. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Drano’ 


TRADE MARK REG, U.& PAT, or. 


Cleans and 
Opens Drains 


Hotel guests appreciate 
free-flowing bathtub and 
lavatory drains, kept active 
by regular use of Drano. 
Restaurants,apartmentand 
office buildings, barber 
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shopsand beauty shops find 
that Drano saves expensive 
plumbing bills. 





Each Design Will Make the Business Woman a 








Ve. NAMBIDGE 25. 











ERE are silk dresses that 

fill in all the crevices in the 

business woman’s summer 
wardrobe—charming things that 
make one feel equal to any emer- 
gency. The designs themseives are 
so simple that by substituting tub 
silk, linen, a cotton print or similar 
material each of the frocks may be 
turned into a distinctly smart sports 
costume; so one really gets two 
successful outfits from one design. 

The plaid “best” taffeta at upper 
left—sizes 14 to 20 years—has ki- 
mono sleeves with fitted shoulder- 
seams, and may be worn sleeveless 
if desired. There is a left side plait- 
ing on skirt to give fullness. 

A dressy afternoon frock of plain 
and printed silk crépe—upper 
right—has kimono sleeves set into 
the waist section in deep armhole 
outline. Sleeves may be made full- 
length by adding one-piece 


straight sections gathered 
into bands. The skirt is ois 
plaited at each side of front 


and back, and a girdle made 
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Sports or ‘Dressy (costume A y 











from a square of mate- 
rial covers the joining 
of plaits to waist; sizes 
14 to 20 years, 36 to 42. 
Of black crépe Roma 
is the one-piece utility 
.dinner dress at lower 
left, with the coral 
feather chrysanthe- 
mum on skirt and an 
edging of cream val lace 
at neck and sleeves. 
Design—sizes 14 to 20 
years, 36 to 42—pro- 
vides a turned-down collar 
and patch pockets, should 
the frock, minus flower and 
lace, be made in linen, cot- 
ton or wool for sports. 

With the smart front plait, 
which has been ‘named for 
Chanel, and black satin rib- 
bon tie, the printed crépe de 
chine at lower right is cer- 
tain to be a popular general- 
wear dress. It is kimono 
and cut in one piece; design 
comes in sizes 14 to 20 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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At the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs, one of America’s most celebrated resorts, Maxwell House Coffee is today served exclusively 


" Chosen for the great Broadmoor Hotel 


—the same blend of fine coffees that first won fame 
years ago in the old South 


Set like an Italian villa at the foot of the purple 
mountains,” so one writer has described the 
Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado Springs. 


Sheer beauty alone would explain its nation- 
wide fame. But it is far more than this that 
has drawn visitors in ever-growing numbers 
from all parts of the country. 


With its terraced gardens, its polo grounds, 
its golf course, its superb facilities for sport 
and relaxation, the Broadmoor is equipped 
with a magnificence that gives it a unique 
place among America’s great resorts. For its 
every detail, the world has been ransacked to 
find what is most lovely and most luxurious. 


It is not strange that for its dining rooms, 
Maxwell House Coffee was chosen out of all 
others. The rare flavor of this blend isa gift to 
the Broadmoor from another hotel, also great 
and unique in its way. 


From the most celebrated hotel 
of the old South 


Years ago the Maxwell House in Nashville 
was famous throughout the Southern states 





“Good to 
the last drop” 


for its delicious food. In that land of ““mammy” 
cooks and beaten biscuits, the news of good 
things to eat traveled far and fast. 


And always it was the coffee served at the 
Maxwell House that its distinguished guests 
praised most highly—a special blend wonder- 
fully rich-bodied and mellow. Wherever they 
went they carried with them to their homes 
the memory of this coffee. 


In city after city the families who most 
appreciate good living have heard of Maxwell 
House Coffee and have secured it for their 
own tables. 





At the Broadmoor Hotel today it is this same 
blend of fine coffees that is served to the criti- 
cal people who gather there from far and 
wide for pleasant holidays. 


And the same man who perfected this 
blend years ago, Joel Cheek himself, still su- 
pervises with his associates the blending and 
roasting of it today. 


For your own breakfast table you can have 
its smooth richness and rare flavor. The same 
coffee that delighted the guests at the old 
Maxwell House is on sale in sealed tins at all 
better grocery stores. When you first taste 
this coffee, you will understand why it was 
selected for the Broadmoor and why it has 
made the name of the Maxwell House famous 
from coast to coast. Don’t wait longer to try 
it. Ask your grocer today for one of the blue 
tins of Maxwell House Coffee. 


Cueex-NEAL Corret CoMPpANY 
Nashville | Houston Jacksonville Richmond 


New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


w MAXwELL House CorFeeE 


To DAY—Amencas largest selling, 
high grade coffee 
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REAL SILK 


Guaranteed 


HOSTERY 


FOR SERVICE — TOP, TOE AND HEEL ARE 
MADE OF FINEST LISLE 


Obtainable only direct from our mills at a saving, through our 
bonded representative who calls at your home 
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This gold button identifies 
the authorized Real Silk 
Representative when he 
calls at your home 








REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS one INDIANAPOLIS, 


THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 


INDIANA 
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Fean Patou 


Unusually smart is 
Patou’s tan-and-brown 
homespun suit, with 
the much liked in- 
verted plaits on the 
dress skirt, the hip- 
length coat and the 
ubiquitous white 
piqué vestee. This and 
Lanvin’s lovely wool 
jersey, second from 
right above, were her- 
alded at the mid- 
Season openings as 
forecasts for winter— 
from which we may 
judge that skirts are 
still from twelve to 
sixteen inches above 
the ground. The jer- 
sey may be green, com- 
bined with matching 
silk crépe, or beige 

with darker jersey. 


Above at right is Renée’s popular 
street frock of black wool reps, with 
lapping skirt edged in black taffeta 
The taffeta scarf is 
wound close about throat. 
three of these costumes are topped 
with small felt or bangkok hats, 
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What to onsider When 
Luying keady-Mades 


To Look Like the Women at Right 
6; andat Left Rather Than Below 


AY HAT do you consider when you buy a ready-made frock or 
yy, suit? Most women ask themselves two questions—is it be- 

coming, and can I afford it? These questions answered 
satisfactorily, too often nothing more is required and many mistakes 
are made which could be avoided. 

Indubitably, this is the day of the ready-made garment, for house- 
wives and business and professional women everywhere are finding 
their time is too taken up to spend many hours shopping, worrying 
about designs and matching materials. The ready-made garment is 
the Aladdin’s lamp, which gives us the thing we want instantly. 

To spend money to the best advantage, however, there are certain 
important points to be considered, besides becomingness, in buying 
any ready-made costume. First comes the choice of material. Is it 
good enough to justify the price, and is it suitable to the use for which 
it was designed? Serviceableness is not demanded in an evening 
dress, but for street wear the silk or wool material must be durable, oe 
must not spot from rain or mud, and must stand up under constant ee 
wear and frequent trips to the presser. sees 

Observe the way in which the cloth is woven. If the yarn is poor 
and the weaving irregular or sleazy, the fabric will not stand much 
strain. By holding the material to the light and pulling it slightly, 
weakness can often be detected. Pushing the nail against the cloth 
to see if the weave is strong will at times show unexpected weakness. 
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Lanvin 








Renée 


Insistence upon the correct size distinguishes the 
attractive women above from the same ones below, 
for both groups have the same pose and the same 
clothes, but those below bought the wrong size. 
Taking up the too-large suit at the shoulders 
threw it all out of gear. The wool jersey became 
hopeless as to neck line, seams, sleeves and even 
the hem, when a large 36 simply shortened a 
size go. Not sitting down in Renée’s reps when 
buying it, concealed its tightness and inevitable 
pucker and strain at seams. 


The guaranty that goes with trade-marked fabrics 
will serve you in good stead when buying ready- 
mades. Obviously one cannot be sure that an all- 
wool material has been sponged and shrunk previous 
to making it up, so its tendency to spot or shrink 
when wet is an unknown quantity. If you deal with 
reliable shops and ask for guaranteed fabrics you 
will be protected against mishaps. 

A test of materials that wear shiny can be given by 
rubbing the surface smartly with a similar piece of 
cloth and noting the results. A wool fabric wears 
shiny because the loose fibers, fuzz or nap be- 
comes pressed down or is worn off completely, 
leaving exposed the surfaces of the fibers lying 
lengthwise in the yarns of which the fabric is 
composed. Cloths having long lustrous straight 
fibers are more apt to become shiny than those 
made of fine wool having little or no luster and 
fewer ends exposed. Dark-colored or hard- 
woven fabrics seem to become shiny more easily 
than light-colored or soft-woven ones. Fabrics 
least liable to this fault are the carded woolens, 
owing to the irregularity of the position of the 
fibers in the yarn. 








(Continued on Page 71) 
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Often a 


Bridesmaid 
but never a 


Bride 


ER case was really a 

pathetic one. Most 
of the girls in her set were 
married or about to be. 








That morning she had 
received still another wed- 
ding announcement. 

And as her birthdays 
crept gradually toward 
that tragic thirty mark, 
marriage seemed farther 
from her life than ever. 

She was often a brides- 
maid, but never a bride. 

* * * 

You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Rué a little onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note how 
quickly the onion odor disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 1% ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 

















ap oom is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
| package — 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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Lanvin 


Pulling and catching of surface threads is 
another annoyance in suitings. Any fabric 
of rough, loosely-twisted threads, or having 
long floats on the surface, will rough up 
more than those woven from smooth, tightly 
twisted yarns. 

Holding its shape is another important 
thing to consider in buying the tailored gar- 
ment. Business women who are fastidious 
send their suits and cloth dresses to the presser 
and dry cleaner as regularly as the business 
man has always done. This greatly increases 
the life of a suit, for once it is really “out of 
shape” nothing seems quite to restore it. 
Soft, loosely twisted materials must be of 
the best grade in order to tailor well and keep 
their shape. A wiry, elastic fabric will spring 
back into shape and show wrinkles less than 
stiff, inelastic ones; thin woolen fabrics and 
stiff weighted silks wrinkle most; worsteds 
show wrinkles the least. If it lacks flexi- 
bility it will probably wrinkle easily, bag at 
the knees and hang badly because it lacks the 
springy quality necessary in following the 
natural movements of the body. 

A mixture of cotton and wool wrinkles 
more than pure wool when wet, and has to be 
pressed frequently, because dampness affects 
the wool and cotton in a very different way. 

It may not be true that “‘a coat is only as 
good as its lining,” but it certainly pays to 
get a lining that will wear well, for relining is 
an expensive proposition. Fastness to fric- 
tion or rubbing is usually determined by 
rubbing the colored goods briskly with a 
clean white handkerchief. If the handker- 
chief is discolored it shows that the lining 
will crack and spoil the collar and blouse 
worn next to it. So much for materials. 

Now consider the construction of the gar- 
ment. Is it well made, so that the seams will 
hold and the trimming not pull apart? In- 
spect the inside as well as the outside of 
every important seam and beware of those 
that are cut too close, of stitching that runs 
off or fails to catch through, of folds that 




















Launched at Langchamps Races 


have been turned un- 
der and caught in the 
stitching. Note the 
number of stitches to 
the inch. Thick stuffs 
need about fourteen 
stitches; foulards and 
similar materials 
about sixteen. Too 
long stitches cheapen 
the appearance and 
spoil the serviceable- 
ness of a garment. 

Watch, too, the 
kind of thread used. 
Cotton and linens are 
machine stitched 
with cotton; high- 
class woolens with 
silk; ordinary wool- 
ens with cotton for 
the seams and’ silk 
for the outside stitch- 
ing; velvets, silks 
and other fine fabrics 
with silk. 

In general, when 
the question of trim- 
ming comes up, little 
trimming is more de- 
sirable than much. 
The difference be- 
tween the profes- 


What to Gonsider When 
Buying Ready-Mades 


(Continued from Page 69) 


At first glance one would believe the dresses at 
left had been made by an experienced dressmaker 
and the ones below by a manufacturer of ready- 
to-wear. This is wrong. Both are ready-made 
garments, copied from the French models and 
worn by the same figure; but the lower ones are 
the wrong size and have been hopelessly spoiled. 
Lanvin’s parrot-green crépe, with graduated 
black dots, black tie and orange flower, falls all 
over itself when too small a size is worn. The 
neck stretches into a bateau instead of a \f-line, 
the falling shoulder seams distort the sleeve and 
bust line, and the flare gores were never meant to 
be lifted in irregular effect. The black crépe- 
backed satin, launched at Longchamps, with in- 
sertions of the crépe side, inverted plaits and 
richly colored embroidery, becomes a shapeless, 
inartistic nonentity when a size 40 is lifted at the 
shoulder-seams and shortened at the hem in order 
to fit a customer who wears size 36. 




















ASHES or ROSES* 
ROUGE oR ROUGE 


MANDARINE* 


You are invited to make 
a test of these Parisian 
toiletries for yourself. The 
coupon below will bring 
them immediately. 


You will find that Manon 
Lescaut exceeds your ex- 
pectations. Its purity, its 
fine and even texture, its 
curious exotic fragrance 
will charm you. 


The rouges of Bourjois are 
perfect, too, blending 
richly with your natural 
tints. Mandarine is the 
brighter of the two. Ashes 
of Roses is dark and rich. 


MANON LESCAUT* 
FACE POWDER 


Bourjois 








sional and the home dressmaker is often 
found solely in the overelaboration of trim- 
ming in which the latter indulges. Buttons 
should be used only when there is an effect of 
something to be buttoned. Buckles and bows 
should be placed where two parts of a gar- 
ment seem to be fastened together. Remem- 
ber that a tiny bit of hand embroidery is 
much to be preferred to a quantity of ma- 
chine embroidery. 

If your dress is braid trimmed, bear in 
mind that a strong, tightly woven braid will 
not rough up as loose ones frequently do. 


Beads should be sewed on securely, for they 
are difficult to match and when they begin 
to drop off they make any dress or blouse 
look shabby. Beware of cheap, flimsy lace. 
It is the hall-mark of bad taste. 

But all this knowledge availeth nothing if 
you buy the wrong size! 

As a rule, when a woman has an ill- 
fitting dress or suit, it is because she did not 
know the points to be considered when she 
bought the garment. In the waist or coat the 


(Continued on Page 75) 











A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
P-37 West 34th Street, New York City 
Il enclose 15c (stamps or coin) for sample box of 
MANON LESCAUT inshade checked: White OF) Flesh 0 
Rose 0 Brunette 0 or Peaches* Powder 0 Peaches- 
and-Cream* Powder 0—ALSO sample of Ashes of Roses 
Rouge 0 or Rouge Mandarine 0 


NAME_____ 
ADDRESS________ 











* Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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Premier alone 


can be used in so many 


different ways 


THERE'S real economy in Premier 
—it has so many uses. That delec- 
table tang which makes it unique 
as a Mayonnaise, you'll find adds 
piquancy to hot fish and meat, and 
gives zest to many a chafing-dish 
recipe, sandwich or cold plate. 





Steamed Fish 
Try steamed fish ala Premier. The whole 


family will vote it a most savory way 
of serving fish. 





Egg Canapes 
This delicious recipe is lifted above the 
vapidity of the ordinary egg-dish by the 
tang of Premier. 





Tomato Sandwich 
Science gives to the tomato many vir- 
tues, and Premier adds a piquancy which 
makes these virtues a real temptation. 





Frozen Fruit Salad 


Tart enough for the salad lover, this fruity 
confection is so delicious a salad that it 
does double duty as a dessert. 


These recipes and 
65 more in our free 
booklet. Have you 
your copy? A post- 
al brings it. 







FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 








& COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
ee 
REG.US PAT. | 1 


Salad DRESSING 
TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 











of wool jersey with peasant embroidery has a front 
placket after the manner of Chanel’s jumper blouse, 
tie-ends and set-in sleeves. The two-piece circular- 
front skirt of the jersey—or matching crépe de chine 
is very smart—has a camisole top. 


C She Six Best Sellers in Sports Frocks 





At left, a printed 
silk crépe, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 46; 
at right, a wool 
Jersey or silk crépe 
blouse, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44, 
and separate skirt 
in the same sizes; 
and a kasha coat- 
dress, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 46. 


OWONDER more 
and more women 
are making their 


own dresses. It needs 
only a glance at these 
six best sellers to assure 
one of their sim- 
plicity of cut and 
Stiv le. . Pe 
printed silk crépe 
above at left, with 
its white organdie 
or handkerchief 
linen vestee, 
opens down the 
front to hem and 
is trimmed with 
flat silk braid. 
At upper center, 
a separate blouse 
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At extreme left, a 
cotton broadcloth 
Sports dress in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 46; 
next, a silk print in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 
44; and, at right, a 
linen or flannel tai- 
lored frock, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 42. 
e 


Next to this, a pearl-button- 
trimmed kasha or tub silk coat- 
dress, with circular fronts, is 
trimmed with facing bands of 
the material; the one-piece 
set-in sleeves may be either 
long or short. Below, at ex- 
treme left, a cotton broad- 
cloth, tub silk or wool jersey 
has a straight collar and cravat 
tie of crépe de chine. Kimono 
sleeves may be lengthened by 
bishop sections and the skirt 
has inverted plaits at sides. 

A bordered printed silk is 
our choice for the center dress, 
made in one piece with a 
straight front and a narrow 
panel hanging from each 
shoulder in the back. Full- 
ness across back is held with 
tie-belts the same width as 
panels. The sports flannel at 
lower right has shaped collar 
and crépe de chine tie above 
the center front waist-deep 
opening. Fitted one-piece 
sleeves have trimming bands. 





4763 \ 

















18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
y y g 3 y 
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The habits of youth make or mar 
the happiness of the after years 


From earliest childhood the individual should be taught 
the importance of regular habits. 


If the human body is to function normally, if health is 
to be enjoyed in its fullest measure, digestive waste must 
be eliminated with clock-like regularity. 

To neglect this simple law of nature is to open wide 
the door to sickness and disease. 

Too little exercise—too much of the wrong kind of food 
have inflicted faulty elimination upon all civilized peoples. 
If we desire health and happiness we must, all of us, fight 
off this unnatural condition. We must take a daily 
“Ounce of Prevention” against sickness. 


AA natural prevention food 


The proper way to combat faulty elimination is not by 
means of drugs or laxatives but with the food we eat. 

If there is need for cathartics your doctor will prescribe 
them. To take them indiscriminately is dangerous. 

Post’s Bran Flakes, eaten every day, will bring about 
regular eliminative habits; prevent future troubles. 

Bran in this form provides du/k for the intestine and 
supplies the body with such vital food elements as phos- 


phorus, iron, proteins, carbohydrates and the essential’ 


Vitamin B. 
Eaten with milk or cream, just as you would eat Post 
Toasties or Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious 


cereal. It is equally effective when baked into muffins 
or bread. 


Bran in this form is splendid for children as well as 
adults. And it is particularly well suited to elderly men 
and women who should never take habit-forming drugs. 

Form the sensible habit of eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
every day, and banish the dangers of faulty elimination. 
Take a daily “Ounce of Prevention” against sickness. 


Send for ‘dn Ounce of Prevention’’ 


A free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our folder showing different 
ways of serving bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 7-100, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. 
If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front 
Street, E., Toronto, Ont. 
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eat 
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as an ounce of p 
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HeEacrn, the most precious of life’s posses- 
stons! It gives wings to youth and serenity to age. 

A body that is normal in its functions—eyes 
that sparkle, cheeks that glow and lips that smile 
—those are the outward signs. 

Yet how easily a little carelessness in the 
springtime of life may mar the happiness of the 
after years. 
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LUX 


For all fine 
Fevelave(alay- 


For washing dishes 
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No more rough, : 
red hands from . 
Strong soaps — 

Lux ee 
busiest hands 
white and 
smooth and soft. 
MaVepeatesameron te | 





jebeten Cleyates 
eb ates 
family laundry 
rugs 
babies bottles 
porcelain 
joretbere 
linoleum 
Jaks benterere 











ToDar women are using Lux all over the house! 


In the bathroom, of course, where for years their filmiest silks and 


treasured woolens have been whisked clean in the basin. 


Lux left their hands so smooth and soft—they tried its big brimming 
suds for washing dishes. Gone were the rough, red, dishpan hands! 


Each year clothes and household 
linens got nicer—and more expensive. 

They deserved the same care as the 
finest fabrics—and were washed ten 
times as often! So women began doing 
the family laundry with Lux and were 
repaid in longer service from everything 
they washed. With Lux not even this 


A little Lux goes so far it's an economy to 


job left their hands red and sensitive. 
“Lux for everything we wash with 
our own hands”, women vowed. So 
many, many uses—upstairs and down 
—they wanted a bigger package. So 
now you may have the regular size or 
the big new package for general use. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


A\ sincte Teaspoonrut does the dishes 
—no more rough red hands! 








: Jig new package 
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your things last longer when Lux-washed, 
so... Lux for the family laundry as well as 
for the sheer, delicate fabrics! 


use it 
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Ready-made clothes are cut for nine types: the short, medium and tall slender; the 
short, medium and tall normal; the short, medium and tall heavy. 


What to Gonsider When Buying Ready-Mades 


(Continued from Page 77) 


definite points of emphasis are the collar, 
shoulder seams, bust line, sleeves and cuffs. 
In the skirt they are the waistline, belt 
inches, hips, width of skirt and the length. 

Try your dress on, stand before the mirror 
and, like a good workman, look for trouble. 
Does the collar fit snugly around the neck at 
the back and sides without binding? The 
collar on good clothes is never so short that 
the coat appears pulled up, nor so long that 
the collar is loose at the sides of the neck. 
Do the shoulder seams pull backward or for- 
ward, or do they set on the crest of the 
shoulder where they belong? Well-executed 
workmanship insures that the seams lie 
smooth and flat, without being thick or bulky. 

Over the bust line, in a good fit, the cloth 
does not strain or pull, causing a break at the 
armhole or a bulge at the shoulder; an ex- 
cess of material, on the other hand, forms 
unsightly up-and-down wrinkles after a little 
wear, particularly noticeable in the suit coat 
or woolen dress. The armholes of well- 
fitting clothes never look stretched out, 
causing the sleeves to pull the dress front 
into wrinkles; the width of the sleeves 
should be right for the upper arm, neither 
giving an uncomfortably tight effect nor the 
appearance that they are a size too large for 
you. Sleeves should be the right length, and 
the vent of the cuff should never be thick or 
curl up at the corners, but should lie snugly 
to the wrist. 

Now about the skirt: Is the position of the 
waistline correct? Is the belt snug, but not 
too tight, or can it be easily adjusted? Is the 
skirt full enough around the hips? Never 
take a dress without sitting down before a 
mirror with it on, not only to find out if you 
can comfortably do so, but to see how it 
looks. Many a dress has been purchased in 


which the wearer has to stand up all the time 
to feel she looks well dressed! Is the skirt 
the right width to permit freedom in walk- 
ing, without carrying around excess mate- 
rial? Is it the right length? 

“Tt is all right but the length,” is the pit- 
fall into which many an unwary shopper 
steps. Yet any woman should realize that 
simply lopping off a 38-size dress at the hem 
line is not going to turn it into a size 18. 

“Taking it up at the shoulder seams,”’ is 
another trite phrase that is more apt than 
anything else to throw a dress completely out. 
Every dress has, too, just the right place for 
the waistline, as the designer saw it. Vary 
this up or down a few inches and you destroy 
the style. 

There are some minor defects in ready- 
made dresses that are really negligible how- 
ever. A stitch here and there, a gather let 
out, buttons sewed on securely, or the re- 
moval of cheap pearl buttons and the sub- 
stitution of better ones are all details that 
any woman can attend to herself. By re- 
moving a coarse lace collar and using a sheer 
organdie one, wonders often can be accom- 
plished with a very ordinary dress. 

And now a word about summer frocks. 
Select them to pass the tub test. 

Buttons that come off or mash in the laun- 
dering; hooks and eyes that rust; seams that 
fray or pull out; colors that fade—these are 
some of the most frequent causes of dis- 
satisfaction with the so-called tub frock. 
Other causes are bias double folds, puffs and 
plaited frills that never let you forget your 
original mistake in choosing them. Velvet or 
taffeta ribbon on organdie or dimity will have 
to be ripped off every time it is sent to the 
laundress; ribbon girdles always should be 
attached with snaps. — Harland Allen. 





























Avoid the calamities of a suit or a frock that is tight in places, or that is so large 
it must be cut down to fit you, as these unhappy sketches warn, 
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Comtort= 


under all conditions 
ICKORY Personal Necessities are 


designed for today’s woman who 
enjoys unrestricted activity under all 
physical conditions. They’re a comfort 
to wear, in the freedom of movement 
they permit, and a comfort in the se- 
curity and protection they give. There 
are many thoughtful little details, too 
—the taped on and ever-ready safety 
pins on Hickory Belts and the clever 
shaping of the rubber portion in the 
step-in shown below. 


To realize how helpful Hickory 
Personal Necessities can be, 
examine them at the notion 
counter. Most good stores 
carry them, but if you do not 
find them, write, sending your 
dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. 
Ruth Stone, 1183 W. Congress 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Hickory 
Step-in 

The featherweight rubber por- 
tion extends: back and front, 
giving most complete protec- 
tion. Wide opening at the knee, 
as in your lingerie. Top of cool 
mesh. Cut to fit trimly—no 
bulk. Especially nice to wear 
under knickers, gym suit, etc. 
In flesh color; medium and 
large; as low as 75c. 











TORONTO 

















Hickory 
All-Elastic Belt 


Gentle, non-binding, band- 

age elastic. Elastic pendants. 

Slip-on style—no fastening. 

Medium, large or extra large. 

Flesh, white or honeydew. 

As low as 25c; satin trimmed, 
Ic. 


Hickory Mesh 
Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield portions 
of soft mesh. Elastic only at 
the sides. Tabs cut extralong. 
May be worn over or under 
corset or girdle. Front clos- 
ing with pearl buttons. Easy 
to put on and take off. Flesh 
or white; medium, large or 
extra large. As low as 50c. 





Personal “Necessities  . 
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Making Over the Bedroom 


(Continued from Page 20) 











The NEW Ayn 
10. Site ( tafe 


A 
Sandwich Spread 


of Pure HAM! 


"TENDER whole hams, cooked en casserole, 
chopped fine and delicately seasoned with 
mild spices. That is Underwood Deviled Ham. 
No finer or purer food product can be made. 





Underwood Pure Deviled Ham is delicious for 
sandwiches, salads, stuffed eggs and many 
other courses. The new handy picnic can is 
10 cents everywhere. Larger sizes as usual. 
Insist on the can with the famous Red Devil 
and serve the “greatest sandwich in the world.” 
Send 10c for new size can. 


Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 


Underwood 
Pure Deviled Ham 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 









home applied, furniture of apple green just 
insisted upon coming into the vision for favor- 
able consideration. Since new furniture was 
not to be afforded, Mrs. Taylor looked at her 
old oak furniture with this color in mind and 
found that she could make the bed and chest 
answer very well by painting them, because it 
was the cheap oak finish really that was their 
worst offense. When these two pieces were 
painted apple green and set in place in the 
room, it was found that very little else was 
needed, thus proving the wisdom of clearing 
the room at the start. The rest of the 
pieces and the Axminster rug were 
disposed of. Some were traded for a 

small secondhand kitchen table and 
for an old Windsor chair 
and a mirror; some were 
sold outright, bringing 
enough to pay for all the 
paint needed for the wood- 
work, furniture and floor. 
The Windsor was painted 
green, and the kitchen 
table was made into a 
lovely dressing table. 

For the dressing table 
and two windows she had 
to buy fourteen yards of 
cretonne at a dollar a yard. 
The ground of the cretonne was black, set 
with baskets containing flowers and leaves 
of so many decorative colors, including or- 
ange, rose, green, ivory and blue, that her 
room was richly enhanced at once. Ata dol- 
lar and a quarter a yard, the loveliest highly 
mercerized fadeless orange gauze was found, 
which is so much used for smart glass cur- 
tains now, and since this was fifty inches 
wide it was split for each window, and so 
only four yards were needed for both win- 
dows. This material was finished with plain 
hems. Then out of her rag-bag Mrs. Taylor 
got more than enough rags for most effective 
crocheted rugs, first dyeing them to harmo- 
nize with her room scheme. The bed was cov- 
ered with simple unbleached muslin. 

The wonderful result Mrs. Taylor accom- 
plished in making over her bedroom any 
other woman can do too. First of all stock 
must be taken of the room and its contents; 
both its good and bad points must be noted. 
Are the walls shabby or ugly? Either fault 
may be corrected at so low a cost as to 
render it negligible, if you are willing to do 
the walls over yourself in a perfectly plain 
water tint or paper of pale cream, putty, or 
silvery gray. Unless you are experienced in 
papering a room, tinting probably will be 
easier, and without doubt it has a charm all 
its own to repay for your choice. But if you 
are clever at paper-hanging, there is a wide 
choice to be found among lovely plain or 
two-tone papers without glistening stripes or 
figures in the pale neutral tans, creams and 
grays at extremely low cost. Both tints and 
papers should be used without border trim- 
ming, depending rather upon the effect of the 
colorful cretonne and painted furniture for 
the beauty of the final result. 


Woodwork and Floor 


HEN how about the woodwork itself? 

In many bedrooms, effective making- 
over is assured if the woodwork is painted a 
color. In one of the most charming bed- 
rooms I have seen, the woodwork was done 
in dull old blue, the walls were covered with 
putty-colored paper, there were hooked rugs 
on the floor, at the windows a harmonizing 
block-printed chintz was used over soft yel- 
low glass curtains, while the furniture was of 
antique-finished maple. Then, if desired, the 
woodwork may exactly match the plain pale 
neutral-toned walls. This has the distinct ad- 
vantage of simulating spaciousness in the 
room tending to be too small, or of creating a 
more restful effect in the background broken 
by too many windows and doors. The third 
choice for the woodwork of the bedroom is 
ivory or white, always a safe and beautiful 
background enhancement. 

As a rule, floors should be unobtrusively 
neutral, and in some tone of brown. When 
the floor is moderately good it can be stained 
a pleasant walnut. Paint is an easy, effective, 
and inexpensive solution for the floor of poor 
boards, especially if you cannot afford the 


b REtBGH 


initial expense of a good-looking all-over 
covering. A sufficient number of coats of 
paint will accomplish a surprisingly decora- 
tive floor ready to be laid with small rugs. A 
rather deep taupe color, which may lean to 
either brown or gray, is the best tone for the 
neutral painted floor; but occasionally some 
certain room demands a floor of color, in 
which case it may be applied in stain or paint, 
depending upon the condition of the floor. 

Against the lovely background sure to re- 
sult from carrying out any group of these 
suggestions, there is no 
more important next step 
than the selection of 
proper curtains for the 
windows. For true effect 
these should be colorful, 
but simple. There is no 
lovelier material for glass 
curtains than the fadeless 
mercerized gauzes in color- 
ful tones, the thin silks and 
silk muslins, the voiles or 
cheesecloths dyed decora- 
tive hues; and these com- 
bine beautifully with 
overdraperies of plain or 
figured goods. Yellow, 
which is the color of sun- 
light and therefore extremely versatile in its 
welcome addition to most schemes, may be 
more frequently used for glass curtains than 
any other color. Orange-gold or apple green 
may also be used with lovely effect for glass 
curtains in the bedroom. The side drapes 
may be of a duller and darker contrasting 
color, or else of a cretonne either light or dark 
grounded. These simple window treatments 
are found to be one of the biggest aids in cre- 
ating an effect of beauty at low cost, which 
should not be disregarded when making over 
the bedroom. 






Hints About the Furniture 


URTAINS are also the first decisive link 

in the color scheme of the room. As such 
they are most important, but the entirety of 
the room scheme is doubly so. Ordinary 
color effects should be avoided. 

It costs no more to work out a really dis- 
tinguished color combination from a piece of 
beautiful cretonne than it does to saturate 
everything with more obvious floods of pink 
or blue. It rarely makes for good results to 
have any room of such a violent one-color 
effect that it is totally unrelated to its neigh- 
bors, though one or two colors may pre- 
dominate, if desired. 

Provided with a lovely background and an 
effective color scheme, the furniture seems 
much less of a problem. Courage develops 
to eliminate the unnecessary pieces and 
make the most of the few retained. Even if 
the wooden bed is not good-looking now, 
there is every likelihood that when it is 
painted an effective color it will fit in with 
the scheme very well. It is amazing what 
lovely results may be obtained by merely 
covering erstwhile ugly furniture with a 
beautiful color paint. If the bed is an old- 
fashioned one of brass, the entire head and 
foot piece of brass may be slipped in cretonne, 
bound on the edges with a plain-colored tape 
to match the plain color of the bedspread. 
In the case of the Victorian bed of walnut 
with its towering headboard, quite often it 
has been found possible to have this simpli- 
fied, and sometimes the headboard lowered 
by a carpenter before it is painted. Per- 
fectly plain beds of enameled iron, prefer- 
ably with head and foot piece of equal height, 
may be made decorative by painting them a 
plain color, using harmonizing spreads of 
cretonne. 

The ugliest sort of bureau usually responds 
to this simple plan: Detach the mirror and 
hang it flat on the wall above the piece; re- 
move any fancy mirror rack or back ledge 
from the top of the bureau, which will leave 
a chest of simple lines and a plain flat top, 
quite formally decorative when painted a 
nice color. A dressing table is very simply 
made out of a small table if supplied with a 
flounce of cretonne or plain colored material. 
Chairs of wood may be painted; shabby small 
overstuffs may be slipped. And rugs may be 
of crocheted or braided rags. 
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plant and fried chic. 


other foods. 


Above, fried cucumber and fried squash. 
At the right, fried ggg! fried egg- 

en. All cooked in 
the half-hour before serving. Below you 
will find directions for frying these and 











My wholesome frying pan dinner 


SUGGEST chicken, always at its best in summer. 

Cut a frying chicken into desired pieces, wash, 
sprinkle with salt, and let stand in colander in ice 
box. When ready to fry, roll in flour.. Into a cold 
frying pan of medium size put half a cup of Crisco. 
When the Crisco is hot put in the chicken. Let fry 
slowly on one side until nearly done, then turn and 
finish on the other side. 


You will find that Crisco fries a chicken to a crisp 
golden brown without smoke or odor. Crisco does 
not soak into the food nor does it take the taste 
from food. Therefore none is wasted, for what is 
left (and most of it is) can be strained back into the 
can and used again. 


Delicious and unusual to serve with your chicken is 
fried pineapple. Peel a fresh one, cut in slices one- 
third inch thick, core, dust with flour, fry in hot 
Crisco until soft (test with a toothpick), browning 
on both sides. Dust with powdered sugar, arrange 
ona platter with chicken, as you see in the picture. 


8 different ways 
_ to fry cold boiled potatoes 


Of course you want potatoes with the chicken and 
here are 8 ways to pan fry cold boiled potatoes. 


For hashed brown, chop, sprinkle with salt. Put in 
cold frying pan four or five tablespoons of Crisco, 
and when the Crisco is hot put in the potatoes. Fry, 
stirring with a fork occasionally until they are partly 
brown, then shape into omelet form in one side of 
the pan and fry until a rich brown on the bottom. 


H OW TO FRY 





WIT 


To keep the omelet shape, when serving place the 
platter upside down over the skillet, then turn both 
the platter and skillet over quickly. 


To make Pittsburgh potatoes add one chopped, raw 
green pepper to two medium sized potatoes and cook 
like hashed brown. For Lyonnaise potatoes, slice 
thin, add sliced onion and chopped parsley and fry 
just as you would hashed brown. 


To make sauté potatoes dice them. If you like 
O’Brien potatoes add to the diced potatoes chopped 
raw bacon, pimentos and onion. Prepare the frying 
pan as you do for hashed brown potatoes and fry, 
stirring witha fork occasionally until brownenough 
to suit you. 


To make Jackson potatoes use equal parts of sweet 
and white potatoes diced and fry as you would sauté 
or O’Brien. For German, American, cottage or 
home fried (all different names for the same thing) 
cut thick round slices and fry in hot Crisco on both 
sides. For caramel sweets, cut cold boiled sweets in 
half lengthwise, and sprinkle generously with sugar 
while frying. 


So many other vegetables are delicious when pan 
fried. If you like fried eggplant you will like fried 
cucumbers. To prepare them for the frying yk el, 
cut lengthwise about one-half inch thick, salt and put 
in ice box. When ready to fry, drain and roll in flour. 


To prepare crookneck squash and eggplant for fry- 
ing we cut inround slices. If squash 1s large, remove 
seeds,which leaves the slices in rings. Salt and put in 
ice box. When you are ready to fry put enough 


HOUT SMOKE OR 
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i Put Crisco into a cold frying pan. To thor- 
oughly cook the food (for example, pineapple) 
without smoke or scorching, fry slowly, using 
enough Crisco to partly cover it. It will not re- 
quire the constant attention frying does when 
Only a little fat is used. 


pineapple. 





2 e Put frying pan over low heat. As soon as 
Crisco is melted _ in a small piece of bread. 


As soon as brea 








starts to brown put in the c > 
without breaking. 


UNPLEAGQAN T 





Crisco in cold frying pan to partly cover the vege- 
tables when it is melted. Then fry on one side until 
soft, testing with a toothpick. Turn and brown on 
the other side. Drain on soft paper and serve. 


There are so many pleasant things about frying with 
Crisco. It will not smoke up the house because it 
fries to perfection before it is hot enough to smoke. 
Food fried in Crisco is never greasy. It is crisp and 
brown on the outside and thoroughly cooked inside. 


Cakes, pies and desserts, too 


Crisco makes delicious desserts, too, always light and 
dainty, and the most flaky, tender pastry you would 
care to eat—and cakes, too. You will be delighted 
to see what wonderful cakes may be made entirely 
with Crisco, and how much more economical it is. 


lb .c<. 


F i “Miss Olive S. Allen’s 
YC. 200 Tested Recipes” 
Miss Olive S. Allen, a real home cook of many years’ ex- 
perience, gathered and tested hundreds of recipes from all 


over the world, from famous foreign chefs, from old fash- 
a Py ioned home cooks; from luxurious ho- 


tels and little inns; even from trappers 
<> 





and hunters. From these many hundreds 
she selected the best two hundred and 
put them in this little cook book. To 
secure it free, simply send your name 
' and address to Section D-7, Dept. of 
| Home Economics, The Procter & 
} Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shortening 


manufactured and guaranteed purely vegetable by 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 











OPO 2: 














Neca 


4 ¢ Cook slowly until brown on one side, then 4, Strain the Crisco back into an empty can 
turn to brown the other side. With plenty of 
Crisco in the pan the pineapple is easily turned 


and use it for the next thing you want to fry. No 
one will know you have fried pineapple in it, for 
Crisco never carries the flavor of one food to 
another—not even fish. 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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her mother told her of this 
flag of help 


OUSEKEEPING was quite new to her. 


And she felt just a tiny bit 


ashamed to have her mother see her, hot, disheveled; discouraged . . . 


a broken fly-swatter in one hand. 


Her mother questioned her, “My dear girl, why wear yourself out chasing 
flies with a fly-swatter when Biack FLac will kill them all so easily ?”’ 
She looked surprised. “But I thought Biack FLac was for killing roaches 


and ants.” 


Her mother smiled. “It is! 


And every other kind of bug that makes life miserable.” 


“~ “ 


Brack FLAG is entirely different from any 
other insect-killer you ever used. Most insec- 
ticides kill, at best, only 6 out of every 10 bugs. 
The four which get away —known as the menac- 
ing 4 in 10—breed the hundreds which return. 


ys ay 





View 
You must kill 10 in 10 


Brack Frac kills every bug—10 out of 
every 10. Not one escapes. Brack Fac will 
completely rid a house of insect pests when 
all else fails. For it contains a secret ingredient 
which is the surest death to bugs ever dis- 
covered. They breathe it and die. Black FLac 
does not stun—it kills! But it is absolutely 
harmless to humans and animals. 


In two forms—powder and liquid 


Brack Fac not only kills every bug, but 
every kind of bug which infests the home. 
Brack FLaGc comes in 
both liquid and powder. 
Use the one you like 
best. With three excep- 
tions, they are equally 
effective — a 
you should f= 
never use 
any liquid 
on furs; use 
Brack FLaG 









= 


* “ 


And for killing flies and mosquitoes, too! 


Liquid, 25cup. Sprayer,45c. Powder, 15cup. 
Powder Gun, 10c. Special introductory package 
containing Brack F Lac liquid and sprayer, 


only 65c. 


2 artistic incense burners 


for only 10c 


Keep mosquitoes away from an open porch or 
out of a room all evening by burning Biack FLAG 
Powder in.an incense burner. Two incense burners, 
same as shown here, handsomely lacquered in red, 
will be sent you on receipt of 10c to cover cost of 


packing and mailing. 
want them. 


You should have the free 
Black Flag Booklet 


Check the coupon if you 


Perhaps you are one of many who have used 
Biack F Lac effectively to kill one or two kinds 
of bugs, but did not know that it would kill all 
bugs in the home. We would like to send you, 

free and postpaid, a booklet telling all the 


coupon to Brack F aa, Baltimore, Md. 


uses of this master insect-killer. We would 
§ also like to give you complete information 
about any insect in which you may be in- 
terested. Use the coupon below. Check the 
pests you want to know about. And mail the 


© 1925, G.L. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 














Powder to BLACK FLAG, L. H. J. 7-25 
keep them cea / 2202 Eacte Street, Bautimore, Mp. 
mothproof. Please send me your complete booklet on ridding the house 
ee ¢t his of insect pests, plus special directions for getting rid of 
Fires Oo ANTs Oo Doc F.ieas oO 
powers > A Mosguitors 0 Roacues () Puiant Lice oO 
=? ant lice and fleas on dogs and | Motus Bepsucs O-  Cnuicxen Lice 0 
other pets. : 
The two forms of Brack Fac Ly ee SORE a he a OO a 
are matters of convenience and pref- 
erence. Many people use both, SRN rao os spans ceasgaspdis sssanebaisesitp igaratighnos 9ssaagcigeredctiplebaieaia 
preferring City State 
The LIQUID te kill PTTTTTIT TTT TTL PPTeTTTITiTTiTritii tite bi seccesese By ees eeee 
7 ( Check here and enclose 10c, coin or stamps, if you want 
FLIES MOTHS . MOSQUITOES us also to send you 2 Brack F ac incense burners, lac- 
The POWDER to kill quered in red, in which to burn Biackx F ac to keep 
eis ty ; Sere LICE mosquitoes away. 
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The Happy Day 


(Continued from Page 27 


account for the two thousand youngsters 
arrested for crimes in a certain city during 
December of 1924! And for the decision in 
a western court that “ Jazzomania” caused a 
girl of sixteen to murder her mother! 

The June meeting of the Marshallville Club 
was an important one, because various plans 
were to be discussed for the summer’s work 
and committees appointed. One hundred 
weary, worried, but determined women were 
present, all valorously girded up as usual 
with the realization that the time was short 
in which to do all they must do. 

The fact that this meeting was a total 
fizzle is my only reason for setting down this 
record. It illustrates a certain condition 
which Nature imposes upon us, whether for 
our sins or our virtues. And we cannot buck 
it. Revolutions follow all excesses, whether 
vicious, moral or purely rational. We are 
born subject to reactions. And it is invari- 
ably some little straw which indicates the 
change in the current of our affairs. 

The day was very warm, humid; doubt- 
less this irritating state of the weather had 
something to do with what happened. Any- 
way, Mrs. Mary Vail was the straw that 
flirted around in the current and started 
back up stream, although she was not the 
woman who might have been expected to 
show anticurrent tendencies. She was the 
sole remaining “Starling” in the club. Many 
of the original members had either passed 
on, or they had retired ignominiously to 
private life, unable to keep pace with the 
activities of the club after its reorganization. 
Mrs. Vail had tagged on, breathless, con- 
fused, but determined to be in the thick of 
things. There are such people, without light 
or power in themselves, who make useful 
cogs in the wheels of progress. For ten mo- 
mentous years she had kept silent in the 
Woman’s Club of Marshallville. She had 
never held an office in it—simply voted as 
she was advised to vote in the annual election, 
and applied herself diligently to whatever task 
was assigned her by the executive committee. 
Every woman’s club has a group of such 
women in it, as we all have spines. They are 
the doers, never the officers or delegates. 


N THIS memorable afternoon in June of 
the current year the minutes of the May 

meeting had been read and approved, and 
Mrs. Hollam, the president, had made a 
brief but inspiring address, covering the busi- 
ness on hand. Committees must be ap- 
pointed from every ward in the town to 
supervise the work of clean-up week —a 
few short, incisive sentences on sanitary 
conditions being essential to the health of 
the community, a particularly blasting refer- 
ence to tin cans and mosquitoes. She wished 
also to remind the club of the approaching 
session of the legislature and that the club 
should appoint representatives to urge the 
passage of the bill advocating a juvenile code 
for young criminals. She would presently call 
for nominations to fill these important posi- 
tions. Meanwhile, they must not forget the 
Better Babies Day, which wason the fifteenth. 
Preparations must 
be made for that, 
and appropriation 
made for the prize. 
She herself was in 
favor of giving the 
successful infant a 
small loving cup, 
suitably inscribed, 
but what was the 
sense of the club in 
this matter? Some- 
thing like that Mrs. 
Hollam had said and 
resumed her seat. 

There was the 
briefest pause, scarcely long enough for fem- 
inine “sense” to become vocative, before the 
whole assemblage was startled by a thin 
sound, treble, between a sigh and a wail, which 
issued from the rear. Every head was turned, 
every eye in amazement beheld a stout little 
woman standing in the deeper shadows, face 
flushed, spectacles gleaming, palmetto fan 
waving frantically. 

“Madam President,” she quavered. 

“Mrs. Vail.” Madam President acknowl- 
edged that she had the floor. 


_— 





And she kept it, too deeply moved to use 
it. Her lips quivered. Women stared at her, 
whispered, ‘‘What’s the matter with her?” 
“Can’t imagine.” ‘Crying! Does she think 
this is an experience meeting?” 

“Madam President,” Mrs. Vail began 
more distinctly, “I am tired of Days!” Lift- 
ing her voice: “We have planted a park, 
built a pavilion, had two drives for funds, a 
safety week, a hezith week, and next week 
is clean-up week. And we have put over 
nine Days already this year, every one of 
them spent in hard labor for the good of 
society or the nation, or this town. I am 
tired of working for the world at large,’ 
giving a whiff with her fan as if to blow the 
world far out into space. “I want to use my 
conscience and feelings privately. I want to 
sit down and rest. I want to think about the 
little things we used to think about before 
we started slaving for the public.’”” She 
flashed a glance around the room through 
her gleaming spectacles: “And if they dared 
speak out, there are a lot of women in this 
hall who feel the same way.” 

If she had been an accomplished public 
speaker she could not have paused more op- 
portunely for the applause which immedi- 
ately broke like a gasping hysteria, full of 
laughter, squalls and handclapping. 

“Let the men clean up this town. It’s 
their business,’’ she shrieked. 

“Yes; yes; it is,” came the chorus. 


ie HE weather is too warm to bring babies 

out to be thumped and measured for a 
loving cup. They are teething. They always 
are in hot weather. I move we omit Better 
Babies Day and turn it over to the County 
Health Department.” 

“Second the motion !”’ cried a dozen voices. 

“And it’s a sin to lobby with the legisla- 
ture to get the penal code of this state 
changed in favor of young criminals. Don’t 
they call a man of twenty-five a ‘youth’ now 
when he murders somebody?” 

A wild burst of applause, sanity returning 
as it departed, by way of the emotions. 
Every fan in the hall was going now, every 
bosom palpitating. 

Mrs. Vail let her own fan fall as a bird folds 
its wings, perched safely after a long flight 
upon its own home-tree bough. ‘‘ Madam 
President,”’ she concluded, “‘I move that we 
take one more day, and call it the Happy 
Day, and that we spend the whole of it for 
our own pleasure ‘is 

“Second the motion.” 

“And that we make no program for this 
day, but that we go off somewhere in the 
country together with our lunch baskets, 
and spend it recklessly J 

“And that nobody shall mention paupers, 
delinquents or our duty as citizens.” 

“And we will take our own children with 
us,” another called out. 

“And we will elope, telling nobody where 
we are going or how we are spending the 
day,” someone added. 

All this time Mrs. Vail stood waiting to 
get in the last clause of her motion, but it 
seemed she had 
opened the doors of 
their imprisoned 
minds, and they 
were all flying out. 
There was a great 
hullabaloo. In vain 
did Mrs. Hollam’s 
gavel clatter for 
order; this was an 
insurrection which 
was likely to end her 
dearest ambitions 
as a clubwoman. 
They carried the 
Happy Day by ac- 
clamation and regardless of parliamentary 
law. “And,” screamed Mrs. Vail, like a little 
virago above this joyful confusion, “I move 
that this club adjourn sine die!” 

This dreadful motion was also carried by 
acclamation, and according to the last ac- 
counts the Woman’s Club of Marshallville 
is still in a happy state of adjournment. The 
general impression is that it will never again 
be the club it once was. And that old “Star- 
ling” is the thoroughly incompetent heroine 
of the town. 








——————— 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 








The Type-B Sedan is widely 
favored as a practical family car. 








| Smart in appearance, easy to 
| drive and sensibly equipped, it 
appeals to the good judgment of 
substantial people everywhere. 
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Just As Good 
As It Looks! 


If you like raspberries, try them to- 
morrow morning with Post Toasties, 
| the Double-Thick Corn Flakes that 
stay crisp in cream. There’s a com- 
bination to delight an epicure! Post 
Toasties are Double-Thick Corn 
. Flakes, crisper toasted, better fla- 
vored. And their crispness and their 
| flavor /ast, even in milk or cream. If 
you want Corn Flakes at their very 
best you must ask your grocer for 
Post Toasties. Be sure he gives you 
the genuine in the red and yellow 
wax-wrapped package. Post Toasties 
are the original, Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes. No others can compare with 
them in crispness or in flavor. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, Dept. 7-100 
Makers of Post Health Products: Instant Postum, 


Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts. 


Note —Canadian Address—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


¥ us 


Let us send you a free test packave of Post Toasties. 
Make the Milk or Cream tes st for crispness and flavor 





You'll like 


Post Toasties with raspberries 
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Buckbarrow fell to trying to 
solve the mystery of his wife’s rev- 
elation of the night before. What 
lay back of it? Patricia had meant 
it; there was no avoiding that con- 
clusion. She had kissed James 
when he left the apartment this morning 
without any perceptible difference in her at- 
titude, but she had retracted nothing and 
added nothing. What she had said she had 
said. She had deliberately suggested to her 
husband that he do something which most 
women—or so James had believed—regarded 
as humiliating to them, and unforgivable. 
It was incredible. But there it was. 

After somewhat more than an hour on the 
Washington Square bench, James walked 
back to the office. He had resolved nothing. 
He felt refreshed merely because he had 
paused for breath. He knew, however, as he 
had never realized before, that something in 
his domestic structure had definitely cracked. 
Something deep within him told him to fight. 
It was characteristic of Buckbarrow that he 
fought, when he fought, without plan—and 
without enough conviction that what he 
fought for was the thing he ought to be 
fighting for. As it happened, Round One of 
Buckbarrow’s fight occurred that very eve- 
ning. 

About nine o’clock, Abramson, Marscoe 
and Freda Bonnar dropped in at the Buck- 
barrow apartment. Of the three, James liked 
Miss Bonnar least of all. 


BRAMSON draped himself over his favor- 
ite chair, which happened also to be 
Buckbarrow’s favorite chair, and punctuated 
his bright epigrams with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders anda complacent, bored smile. Marscoe, 
the column editor, was not so neat in dis- 
course, for, like all scribblers, he was prudent 
enough, if he thought of a good thing, not to 
squander it on a circulation of less than two 
hundred thousand. His conversational emi- 
nence, so far, depended mainly on his facile 
invention of new epithets to apply to the 
common people, the rabble, the lowbrows. 
His latest was “‘snouters.”’ 

“T see that the snouters are giving Dick 
Manning some free advertising,’’ remarked 
Marscoe while walking up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets. ‘The 
public library in some little jerk-water town 
in Connecticut has put it on the index, along 
with Anatole France and Sudermann. They 
don’t know much about art, but they know 
what they like.” 

The book referred to was a recent publica- 
tion which had had great vogue among the 
“younger group of thinkers,” or rather, not 
to be too excessive, among the “younger 
group.”’ It was a tawdry sort of smut, under 
the guise of “striking a new note in realism,” 
as its publishers said. 

“What has art to do with that junk?” 
asked Buckbarrow, ‘or how do Anatole 
France and Sudermann come into:it? Man- 
ning’s book is nothing but cheap, nasty, in- 
decent exposure, such as once in a while they 
make an arrest for in country towns.” 

“Well, at least,” put in Abramson un- 
luckily, “your town of Spaulding won’t put 
Manning on the index, because they’ll never 
hear of him. I’ll never forget the day we went 
into the Spaulding Free Library. Do you 
remember, Corliss? The nice old lady was so 
pleased when I asked if she had a book by E. 
P. Roe that she wanted to tell me the whole 
plot of one.” 


ne ON’T make fun of Spaulding any more, 

Abramson,” choked out Buckbarrow. 
“T don’t like it. It was funny at first, but it’s 
got past that stage.” He had risen and taken 
a few steps toward Hjalmar. 

The latter withdrew the leg which was 
dangling over one arm of his chair, and 
straightened up in surprise. “Certainly not. 
I’m sorry. I didn’t mean ée 

“Oh, that’s all right. I make no special 
point of it. I know your attitude toward me, 
and yours, Marscoe. I know what you think 
of me. But I don’t think you know yet what 
I think of you. So far as you are concerned, 
Marscoe, you’re only an unspanked high- 
school boy, with a bright line of patter, no 
moral convictions, a cheap, vulgar mind, and 
the epicene vanity of a chorus man. The fact 
that you’re editing a column in the Gazette 
is part of the great American phenomenon. 
I mean that the United States is so big and 
rich and so dripping with material fat, that 
you and forty thousand others like you, who 
in any poor country would be shoveling dirt, 





The Uirtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 30 
fe | 


are put down in the directory as brain 
workers. I 4g 

“Jimmy, dear!’’ came Patricia’s voice. 
“Please don’t; that’s not nice. James is a 
little out of sorts, John * 

“Keep quiet, Triss! Don’t be a fool. I 
don’t want any apologies made for me. I’m 
going to tell this bunch what I think of 
them.” 

“Tl not hear it! Jimmy!” cried Patricia, 
jumping up and coming toward her husband. 

“You get back, Triss! Back, I tell you! 
I don’t want to be rough with you, but no- 
body leaves this room until I’ve had my say.” 

“Let him have his say, Mrs. Buckbarrow,”’ 
advised Abramson with faint sarcasm.” 

“Without your permission!’ Buckbarrow 
retorted. ‘‘It’ll be short and easily under- 
stood, Abramson. You’re the worst of the 
bunch of parasites who’ve been infesting our 














home like rats and cockroaches. You’ve got 
more brains than most of them. You’ve 
got mechanical skill in swindling. You’ve 
got a touch of the artist along with your 
salesmanship. But you’re really only a 
salesman of shoddy, Abramson—and you’ve 
peddled your last goods in my home. You’re 
what a friend of mine called you once—‘a 
swindler of women.’ I don’t make the usual 
moral point of that. What they do with 
their bodies is not for me to judge. But you, 
and the crowd you lead, are battening on 
their minds, filling them with untruths, 
stealing their souls. You can’t swindle my 
wife any more, do you understand?” 

Abramson’s face was white but he man- 
aged a sardonic smile. 


UCKBARROW had gone to the outer 

door and thrown it open. ‘‘Get out of 
here, the lot of you! You, Bonnar, get out! I 
don’t know whether you are a woman or a 
man. If I ever see you in this place again 
I’m going to assume that you’re a man.” 

“That’s more than I assume of you,” re- 
plied Miss Bonnar. She turned to Patricia, 
who stood trembling and silent while the 
guests grasped their hats and coats. “If I 
were married to that, Patricia, I’d give it 
poison.” 

The taunt brought Patricia to herself. 
“You can’t do this, Jimmy. You can’t treat 
me this way. If they go out of here I’ll go 
with them. And—and you’ve no right to call 
this your home. It’s BF 

“You sit down, Triss! Sit down, I tell 
you! Sit—down—first, and tell me what you 
think of me afterward. Get out!’’ The last 
words were directed toward Marscoe, who 
went through the doorway last, and was 
assisted with a lusty push from Buckbarrow, 
which landed the column editor against the 
opposite wall. 

The door slammed, and Buckbarrow 
turned and faced his wife. ‘‘ Now, then,” he 
said in a low tone, “say it!” 

She was regarding him curiously. Oppos- 
ing emotions were plainly struggling within 
her. Finally she said, with perfect control, 
“You—you’ve given a very poor perform- 
ance, Jimmy.” 

“T know it, Triss,’’ Buckbarrow cried joy- 
ously.’ “I’ve given a rotten performance. 
You don’t have to tell me. I know. But I’ve 
been a ham actor so long that I’m actually 
delighted to get hissed. Go on, hiss me!” 

She shook her head. “‘No; I’m too sorry. 
I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

“No more would I,” agreed Buckbarrow 
with a cheerfulness which struck almost a 





pure note. “Don’t you suppose I 
know that I was absurd—theatri- 
cal, Triss? But I’ve done some- 
thing. I’ve made a start. I feel 
like a new man—almost a man. 
Because, my dear girl, I’m con- 
scious of the fact that for the first time since 
we’ve been married I’m standing on the bed 
rock of something true.” 

“Something true? In heaven’s name, 
whit is it, Jimmy? Is there any truth in 
humiliating me, just because we are married? 
Is there any truth in being a boor?” 

“T’m not a boor, Triss. I deny it. ?ma 
defender of the faith—a weak defender of a 
small, dying faith, it’s true; but I’m entitled 
to that much credit. I’m trying to save 
what’s left of our love, all that remains after 
those cursed vultures and the life we live 
have got through with it. I’m trying to be a 
man, and I’m trying to keep you a woman. 
For what are we now, Triss? Look at us! 
Be fair, be honest with yourself! What are 
we living for? What is our service? What 
happiness can we have in the midst of this 
selfish lie that we repeat like a litany—that 
we are living for ourselves alone? What is 
our home except a place where insincere 
blackguards tramp with dirty boots? What 
is our work, except to seduce people from the 
useful performance of their tasks? Why, the 
stupidest farmer in the hills back of Spaul- 
ding, Triss, plowing a crooked furrow with a 
mangy horse, is giving a better account of 
himself than we are. If we were honest 
artists—that would be different! If these 
people who enter our door were defenders of 
any real artistic faith, I’d kneel at their feet. 
They’re pikers, and loafers, and murderers 
of life, and so we shall be, if we go on.” 


HE was gazing into Buckbarrow’s face, 

feeding upon his eyes, her elbows resting 
on the head of the sofa and her chin upon her 
hands. ‘Go on, Jimmy. Don’t stop. You 
never talked to me like this. Why haven’t 
you talked to me before? I don’t know half 
what you’re saying, but there’s something 
coming from your eyes to me that—that 
may make us happy yet.” 

“Yes, and we shall be happy yet, Triss.” 
He had her in his arms and was kissing her 
passionately. ‘Let’s go back to the begin- 
ning, and start again, Triss. I want you to 
be an artist, dear, and the greater artist the 
better. But I want you to be a woman first. 
There are women in the world who are both, 
Triss; it can be; but it can be only when 
they have given themselves first to their 
womanhood.” 

“Jimmy! Don’t hold me so tightly. Kiss 
me, dear, but don’t—you hurt!” 

“Ym sorry. There, is that better? Look 
at me, Triss. I haven’t held you in my arms 
for—how long is it? We’ve been taking 
chances with our love. It’s something to be 
renewed day by day, or it goes. It’s some- 
thing that needs to be visualized—it must 
come to something; you’ve got to plant and 
cultivate for it—or there’s no harvest. And 
we’ve been neglecting it till we can’t see it 
for the weeds. We’ll gamble on tonight. If 
anything comes to us we'll try to deserve it. 
Come, my dearest.” 


OR reply, she pressed her face against his, 
and he felt the tears, wet and stinging, on 
his cheek. “ Jimmy, I understand. I under- 
stand, dear. I do understand. You make 
me want those things. I love you more than 
IT ever did. You do know the truth. I’m not 
questioning you. I’d follow you anywhere 
this moment. But—for that—the gods are 
against us, Jimmy. It isn’t my fault. I 
don’t need to tell you why 4 
There was a moment’s silence in which 
they held fast to each other. Then it dawned 
upon Buckbarrow. “I understand,” he said 
simply. “Well, it’s no matter, Triss. If you 
even feel that way—we are on the road at 
last. Good night, little girl. Happy dreams.” 
He led her to the door of her room, kissed 
her and closed the door upon her. He 
sat for a long time on the edge of the sofa, 
meditating. Then suddenly he arose, went 
to the outer door, opened it and tore the 
name cards down from their place over the 
bell push. The cards read: 


Miss Patricra Cor Liss 
Mr. JAMES BUCKBARROW 





James tore both cards into bits and threw 
them in the wastebasket. He went to his 
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Make nursing 


SAFE! 


F your baby nurses from the old- 

fashioned, narrow-necked bottle, 
every nursing time carries serious 
danger with it. Germs are almost 
sure to collect in this type of bottle. 
Its many curves and angles are al- 
most impossible to reach and clean. 


Save your baby from this danger! 
Use the modern, safe nursing bottle, 
the Hygeia. It has straight-up-and- 
down lines—every spot can be 
reached easily. It has no neck. No 
germs can collect in hidden corners. 
The funnel is not needed for filling, 
and the long-handled brush is unnec- 
essary—two potential germ carriers 


abolished. 


Hygeia makes weaning easier, for 
the Hygeia breast is broad, flexible, 
shaped like mother’s, and designed 
not to collapse. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, is 


patented. Sold at drug stores every- 
where. Ask for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with po- 
tential dangers —the brush, 
the funnel, and the narrow 
neck. Hygeia is shaped like 
a drinking glass — wash it 
with a cloth and suds. 
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The prices of Automatic Wash- 
ers are very low—much lower 
than you would expect. 

An Automatic Single-Tub 
Washer will cost you much less 
than any other high grade similar 
machine. 

For what you would expect to 
pay for a good Single-Tub ma- 
chine, you can secure an 
Automatic Double-Tub. 


Auto atic 


See the Hydro-Disc on the upturned lid 
of the machine above. It’s a wonderful 
cleanser—driving the steaming hot suds 
through and through the clothes 110 times 
a minute. No rough usage—no damage— 
and everything perfectly clean. 


Free Demonstration 
We have a dealer in almost every town 
in America, who will be glad to arrange for a 
demonstration in your own home, without 
obligation. 
Send post card or coupon for free illustrated 
folders of single and double tub machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
315 W. Third St. Newton, lowa 


This is the Twin-Tub Auto- 
matic. Wash in one tub, rinse in 
the other. Speeds upthe washing 
and does more of the hard work. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
315 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 


Name 





Town. State 





Street Address 
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room, opened his trunk and rum- 
maged for some time until he found 
a box of visiting cards, with the 
engraver’s plate in an envelope 
stillattached to the top. They were 
cards which he had had printed 
just after his marriage, and none of them had 
been used because he didn’t like the engrav- 
ing. These cards read: 


Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES BUCKBARROW 


He inserted one of them in the upper case 
at the door. Then he turned off the lights 
and went to bed. 


ATRICTIA, in the morning, did not come 

from her room until James, who had 
made coffee and toast and boiled some eggs, 
called to her. At breakfast she was silent 
almost. He did not press her. 

As she drained the last drops of her coffee 
she put her cup down slowly and said: 
“Jimmy, I do care for you. I care for you 
more than I dreamed I did. That last ten 
minutes last night was very sweet. You took 
me almost beyond myself. But it can’t be. 
I thought it could be—for you opened a little 
door in me fora moment. The door has shut, 
Jimmy. I want to be free. I want to go on 
as myself, alone. I’m not the kind of woman 
I ought to be, for you. But I’ll try to be all 
I can be.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T haven’t slept. I’ve been thinking all 
night. I want to live alone, Jimmy.” 

He laughed incredulously. 

“Don’t laugh. I mean it. I want to bea 
friend always to you, and I want to love you 
always, and I want you to care for me. We 
can’t go on this way. I want my own apart- 
ment, and I want you to have yours. I want 
to see you often, but I don’t want to have to 
see you. I want my own friends, and I don’t 
want them to interfere with you. I want 
you to have yours, and I needn’t see them 
unless I choose. You may have this comfy 
apartment here, Jimmy. I’d like you to 
have it. Ill get another and fit it up for 
myself.” 

“But you said last night 

“That was last night. Will you do it, 
Jimmy?” 

“Never! Triss, you don’t Pe 

“Then will you divorce me? Yes, I mean 
it. You can get the divorce. You care about 
what people say, and I don’t. We can still be 
friends, even then. We can be better than 
that. We can care for each other as equals, 
and not as a master for his slave.” 

“Oh, Triss, that’s raw. Anyone would 
think 24 

“Oh, you’re a good, kind master, Jimmy. 
If I must have a master I wouldn’t want a 
better. But I don’t want a master. I want 
to be free. No, please don’t touch me, dear— 
not till we decide.” 

Buckbarrow:replied: ‘T’ll give you my de- 
cision now, Triss. I will not divorce you, nor 
will I live in another apartment, or any of 
that rot. It would perhaps be the easy thing 
todo. But I’ve got a duty toward you. I’m 
going to try to save you from your own bad 
thinking. As long as you care for me I’ve 
got a fighting chance. You’re going to stay 
with me; and you’re going to start by be- 
ing—a woman.” xx 


UCKBARROW went to the magazine 

offices with the feeling that he was in the 
best mental and physical condition he had 
shown for months. That morning he per- 
formed wonders. 

About noon he called up Wallace Jeffcoate 
on the inside telephone. “How about a little 
luncheon today, Wallace? I’ve got some- 
thing I want to talk over with you.” 

They went to a favorite little French res- 
taurant of theirs, and while the soup was 
on the way Buckbarrow gave his friend a 
concise but graphic account of the events of 
the night before. Jeffcoate listened with an 
amused smile, though he shook his head 
when James ended with the buoyant question: 
“T was a long time in getting to it, Wallace; 
but don’t you think I was right?” 

“You were as right as you needed to be for 
the purpose. I suppose if people waited to be 
entirely right before acting they’d never act.” 

Buckbarrow was disappointed and showed 
it. “Good heavens, Wallace! You don’t 
mean that you think there’s anything to be 
said for that bunch of grafters, and for the way 
they’ve been preying on Triss, and taking her 
time, and wasting her talent, and filling her 
mind with their infernal counterfeit ideas?” 


” 
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“No,” replied Jeffcoate, “I haven’t a word 
to say for them. The only point I’d make, 
Bucky, is that you took an unfair advantage 
of this gang and of Patricia. You had been 
letting them suppose that you were a door- 
mat and a butt and a yokel for ever so long, 
and then you suddenly wallop them. As far 
as the fakers are concerned, I’ve no sym- 
pathy with them naturally. I was thinking 
of your wife. It must be a shock. And I 
don’t know that it’s a shock you can expect 
a proud, self- 
reliant woman 
to take.” 

“Well, Triss 
admitted that 
I had some 
justice on my 







side, Wallace. She was very bitter about it 
at the time, but when I left her this morn- 
ing I felt that we were better friends than 
we had ever been.” 

“T wonder if she felt that way?” mur- 
mured Jeffcoate. Then he added hastily: 
“Anyway, Buck, that point is nothing for me 
to speculate about. I was thinking as you 
were speaking of something else. I was try- 
ing to put myself in the position of Patricia. 
She is not the old-fashioned kind of woman. 
She’s capable of thinking like a man, isn’t 
she? Now, here’s the situation, old man: 
You and she have been living together on her 
terms, haven’t you? You got married more 
or less on her terms. You chose the bo- 
hemian life instead of the family life, to suit 
her. She has been a bigger money-maker 
than you. She has maintained herself as a 
self-determined unit. She has even kept her 
maiden name. And now, Buck, you sud- 
denly get up on your high horse and think 
it’s time that you were a regular husband, 
and you insist on her admitting it. Well, it’s 
rather a good deal to ask.” 


““T’S what I’m asking, none the less, Wal- 

lace,” replied James belligerently. Then 
realizing how stupid this truculence was: 
“T’m sorry, Wallace. You’re confoundedly 
right. I see.” 

““Maybe you’re not too late. Patricia is a 
clever girl, and she may be far more than 
that. She may be wise enough to see that 
you have stumbled against a treasure more 
worth while than anything she has been 
digging for.” 

As they rose from the table and took their 
hats and coats Buckbarrow said, ‘‘Come 
over and see us this evening, Wallace.” 

Jeffcoate laid an arm paternally on Buck- 
barrow’s shoulders. ‘Not yet, old chap. 
Not that I shouldn’t like to, but you and 
Patricia don’t want any company just yet.” 

Buckbarrow was in a cheerful mood that 
evening as he went up the stairs of the apart- 
ment house. He went in, and cried as he 
entered, “Triss!” 

There was no answer. He threw his coat 
and hat on the table in the tiny hallway and 
entered the studio. Then he was struck by 
the sensation that the place was somehow 
changed. Something, or some things, seemed 
missing, or the positions of the objects in the 
room had been altered. Then, obedient to an 
impulse but without being conscious of any 
suspicion, Buckbarrow went into Patricia’s 
bedroom. He touched the wall button as he 
entered, and the light flooded the cubicle. 
The door of the closet stood wide open and 
the closet was entirely bare. Two long rows 
of vacant hooks leered at him, and a clutter 
of clothes hangers huddled together on the 


floor. The bed was made up, but 
the top of it was awry, as though it 
had been used to pack suitcases on. 

He went out into the bigger 
room and looked sharply. In the 
middle of the room was a great 
table or double desk, which served both James 
and Patricia for their home work. And on 
the desk, on his side of it, lay an envelope 
addressed to “Jimmy” in Patricia’s hand- 
writing. He picked it up abstractedly and 
tore it. 


Dearest Jimmy: You are right! You are in- 
vincibly right. But it’s just as fatal to be in- 
vincibly right as to be invincibly wrong. This 
is the end. What I have done is final. I know 
it’s final, because I know you. You are a sort of 
knight-errant in your clumsy way, Jimmy, but 
there are some things that even knights-errant 
can’t forgive. 

Our marriage was a mistake. I ama mistake. 
I can’t quite make out whether I am just an in- 
cidental mistake, or whether the world is de- 
liberately producing mistakes like me. My 
mind is all confused, and I have been crying and 
crying, and I can hardly see the typewriter keys. 
It is two o’clock. I suppose you will be home by 
six and—I’m choked to think of it. For I love 
you. I shall never love anyone else half so well. 
When you learn what I have done you may 
think all the worse of me for saying this. But it 
is true. It is all I take out into the world with 
me when I go today—that little diamond of 
pure affection. 

I have thought what a pity it was that I 
hadn’t become a mother when the chance came. 
I’m not so sure. Perhaps it is better to be a 
failure as a wife than a failure as a mother. I 
am a failure as a woman. It isn’t my fault. 
I will not take the blame. I’m not sure it is my 
mother’s fault or my father’s. Things seem to 
be all wrong. All I can say is, I envy women 
like Rachel Fernie—and yet I couldn’t exchange 
places with them. That’s the enigma. Some- 
times I wonder if I’m really a woman at all. We 
talk knowingly about the “third sex,” but it 
may be that we’re producing fourth and fifth 
and sixth sexes—many gradations, merging and 
interlocking—and I’m one of those not-quites 
or a-little-more-thans. 

You were shocked about my reference to you 
and the Lamont person. I meant to shock you. 
But to my heart I didn’t know how I really felt. 
Something told me to be jealous and selfish and 
proprietary. Something else told me—what do 
you think? That I could use it against you 
when the time came, as it has come today. Oh, 
Jimmy, you wouldn’t fall into the trap! You 
weren't able to imagine anyone but me. I 
loved you for it. It made it harder for me. 
But it couldn’t change the inevitable. 

Sooner or later, Jimmy—why not now 
before you are too old to begin again with some 
woman who can give you those things you most 
desire? They are good things. I said you were 
invincibly right, and that’s what I meant. I 
think you have the greater truth on your side— 
before we become habitually abrasive to each 
other, quarreling in that futile, limp way that 
people do, from getting tired of quarreling, and 
yet keeping it going to convince themselves that 
they are interested in each other; before I be- 
come too terribly unfit to make my way in the 
world. 

I have taken a few little treasures of my own 
that haven’t any meaning to anybody else. 
And I have taken my clothing, and sent my 
typewriter and the little filing cabinet over to 
Ann Vickery’s. I want you to have everything 
else in the apartment. Please don’t refuse me 
that. I want to know that I shall have a sort of 
continued existence in those inanimate things. 

There are some other things I ought to say, 
very important things, but I can’t bear to say 
them. I could write them to a third person, and 
I shall. You will get a divorce. There will be 
nothing else to do. My heart sinks at the 
thought that you might be so wicked as to let 
things lie—and lie. 

Good-by, Jimmy. If there’s another world 
and we have a chance to do it over, I’d like to 
come to you as a foolish, wise little girl, with 
nothing in her head, but a great maternal long- 
ing in her breast. Good-by, Jimmy. ine 


P.S. It isn’t important, but I can’t help 
adding this. I had a letter from mother this 
morning. She and father have definitely sep- 
arated. She has gone to Nevada. Jimmy, 
dear, what chance was there for us? 


UCKBARROW read the letter slowly 
througha second time. He was not con- 
scious of any great emotion after the surprise 
of the first paragraph. He picked up the 
first page of the letter for the third time, and 
scanned it in the whole. He marveled at its 
typographical perfection. Not a word was 
misspelled, not a punctuation mark failed of 
its purpose, not an erasure had been made 
or a caret inserted. 
Then he kicked the wastebasket out from 
under the desk with his heel and dived into 
it. The explanation was there. Crumpled 
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French Dressing is the simplest and at the same time the most sophisticated dressing’ for 
salads of crisp green lettuce, fresh fruit or cold vegetables. 


Just mix three parts of Wesson Oil, one part of lemon juice or vinegar, salt and pepper to taste. 
Add chopped onion, crumbled cheese, the yolk of a hard boiled egg, mustard, Worcestershire 


Sauce, or any seasoning that you like, to give the dressing a new relish whenever you wish. 





CHIPSO 


This amazing new helper takes 
the drudgery out of your 
laundry and dishwashing 


«¢My clothes come out 
much whiter with less 
effort, and the china 
has that clean feeling.»? 


OU have never had anything that 
helps like Curpso. 


Mrs. R. J. Waters of Paducah, 
Kentucky, says: “I have tried 
various washing preparations, but find 
Cuipso the dest I have ever used. It 
just makes washing a pleasure. Some 
of my neighbors ask me how I get my 
clothes out so early and keep them so 
white. I just tell them Cuipso does 
the work for me.” 


Letters like this have come from all 
parts of the country. 


From Connecticut: “I find that the 
clothes come out much whiter, with 
less effort, and the china has that 
clean feeling which every housekeeper 
wants.” 

From Indiana: ‘‘Cuipso is the 
best soap I have ever used. It cleans 
clothes and whitens them. It is also 
more economical than bar soap or 
powders.” 


From Kansas: ‘‘Cuipso softens 
hard water nicely without leaving any 
hard particles on the clothes as other 
soaps often do.” 


What CHIPSO is 


Cuipso is a marvelous new kind of 
soap. 

Soap in thin, quick-dissolving flakes, 
for instant suds. 

Soap for every purpose—zot a spe- 
cial soap for special purposes or special 
methods. 

Soap of such excellent quality that 
it protects fabrics and colors, yet 
cleanses thoroughly. 

Soap that is economical to buy and 
economical to use—in big packages 
for a small price. 


Soap made by the Procter & Gam- 


ble Company, who also make Ivory. 
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Transforms 


dishwashing 


Curpso transforms dishwashing—one 
of the most disagreeable of duties 
—into a brief, simple task. Make your 
quick Cuipso suds, put in the dishes 
and silver, mop a little, rinse a little, 
and you’re through. Your hands never 
touch soap, and they need scarcely 
touch the hot water—Cuipso dish- 
washing protects your hands. 


Once you have tried Cuipso, you 
will find dozens of uses for it. Keep a 
package always on your kitchen shelf 
—let it make suds for cleaning floors 
and woodwork and bathroom fixtures. 


Copyright 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Dishes? My, but this is easy 


. Even when they’re very greasy 


}O Just let me and my sudsy brothers get to 
work! You never saw anything dissolve 
grease as we do. Don’t rub the decorations 


SF offyourchina. Mop a little, rinse a little, 


and you’re through. 








o~ Monday morning sharp at nine 


“~ 
PT 
= 


My Chipso washing’s on the line 


j~ Just think what this means! Before I 
came, there was so much work — shaving 
and melting soap, hard rubbing, weekly 
boiling, repeated rinsings. This same 9 
o’clock washing almost never got out be- 
fore ten or ten-thirty. 
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How CHIPSO washing saves your time and strength 


When heavy linens must be done, 
I soak, you rinse and hang in sun 
Don’t waste time and strength rubbing 
soap on great big sheets and table-cloths. 
Just soak, swish, rinse. They will come 
from this easy Chipso washing gleaming 
white, without a trace of soap-odor. 


With Cuipso you no longer have to chip 
and melt cake-soap—you just pour the thin 
Curpso flakes into tub or dishpan, run hot 
water over them, and you have your suds in- 
stantly. This saves fifteen or twenty minutes 
at the very start. 

With Cxuipso—no more hard rubbing, 
with aching arms and tired back. 

Here is the way many women wash with 
Cuipso:—They let the clothes soak fifteen 
or twenty minutes in the Cuipso suds, 








The most amazing success in | 
the history of household soap 


squeeze the suds through the fabric, rub the 
very dirty places, and rinse. One rinse is 
often enough—two, at most. If they like to 
boil, they boil only once or twice a month in- 
stead of every week. But remember, this is 
only one way to use Curpso. However you 
wash, whatever method you prefer, Cu1pso 
makes it easier. 

You can get Cuipso at your grocer’s to- 
day—in two big sizes. 
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Don’t chip a soap made like a brick - 


HOWEVER YOU WASH—WHATEVER YOU CLEAN— My motte is: "Get rich suds quick!” 
CHIPSO MaKES IT EASIER 


30 With me to help, you are ready for work 

fifteen, twenty minutes sooner. My quick 

(" suds fluff up in a few revolutions of your 

a. washing-machine, and make the dirt ac- 
rs] tually fall out. 
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Maartex Towel No. 772 


Martex Towel! No. 1520 











Manrrtex Linen Towel 


0, 201 Maartex Towel No. 1422 





Girl in Marrex Bath Sheet (60” x 78”) No. 1137 Martex Bath Mat No. 153 
On rack (left to right), MArtex Towels Nos. 1207, 461, 1213 
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Beauty in the ‘Bathroom 


ARTEX Turkish Towels, Wash Cloths and Bath Mats are to be had in a veritable 
symphony of color and design, to harmonize with the color scheme of the new or re- 
designed bathroom, or to give the relief of color and hue to the bathroom as it now is. 
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‘i Silky Touch Linen Strength Cotton Cost 

ae 4 Martex long-nap fabrics are dee Marrex close underweave makes Marrex prices make Marrex fab- 

PPE Uy SERS lightfully fleecy to the touch and Marrex fabrics sturdy to withstand rics economical in point of service 

Why Martex Towels greedily absorbent of water. laundering, however frequent. cost beyond usual expectation. Why Inferior Made 
Do Wear Longer bal Ane a: BE: Beis ae ee rr vera ates ue mr ee indie. Ses ‘owels Cannot 

Magnified underweave of All Martex multi-colored patterns—a few bath mats On each article, the MArrex label to assure you, BE din gt 

Firm, closely woven fab- excepted—are guaranteed color-fast to sun, soap and undqualifiedly and without reservation, of Color-Fast weave of inferior quality 

py og ig md boiling. No special laundering precautions necessary. Marrtex Beauty, Quality and Service. eee See oe 

run. Compare with photo O15; phar ea lee SO ee ae ee ROR ES Wears out fast. Compare 

opposite. W. H. & A. E. Marcerison €& Co., Philadelphia wie Capen cpponite. 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 82) 


up, stained, filled with scrawled interpola- 
tions, whole sentences and paragraphs ex- 
cised, there were one—two—three drafts, 
which had preceded the making of that final 
copy. She had given him no less than her 
best at the last. 

“By George!” breathed Buckbarrow. “An 
artist to her finger tips! What an artist!” 
He continued to stare dully at the crumpled 
sheets in his hand. 

But abruptly his mood changed. 
ing rage mounted within him. 
up, stamped across the room, 
clenched his fists and began 
to curse and threaten aloud. 
Presently he thought, Pa- 
tricia had sent her typewriter 
to Ann’s flat. Ann wasn’t . 
sucha bad sort. If Ann knew 
where Patricia was she would 
tell. He would go to Ann’s. 
He got his coat on, jammed "| 
his felt hat over his forehead, 
and had his hand on the door knob, when 
there was a ring at the bell. He opened the 
door, and looked into the face of Wallace 
Jeficoate. 


A chok- 
He jumped 


N THAT instant, between the sound of 

the bell and the opening of the door, Buck- 
barrow had thought, “Patricia! She has 
changed her mind! She has come back!” 
So when he looked into Jeffcoate’s face James 
shrank back and muttered, “Oh! It’s you.” 

“Yes, Buck! May I come in? You were 
just going out?” Jeffcoate reached out and 
took one of Buckbarrow’s hands and pressed 
it with manly tenderness. There was inex- 
pressible pity in his face, the pity of a father 
rather than that of an older brother. “ Buck! 
I’m sorry.” 

“Then you know!” cried James. “Of 
course. Everyone knows. I suppose she’s 
sent around news stories to all the morning 
papers. It'll be good advertising for her 
stories.” 

“Go easy, Buck. You can bawl me out all 
you want to. But don’t be unjust to your- 
self. You’ve got to make good with yourself. 
You get me?” 

Buckbarrow’s lips quivered. He nodded. 
Then he said brokenly: ‘Yes, Wallace. 
Thank you. I’ve got to bea man. Come in. 
I’m glad you came.” 

They sat facing each other. ‘This is the 
second time I’ve had to do your washing, 
young man,” began Jeffcoate. ‘TI’ll tell you 
flatly, Buck, I don’t like these jobs you give 
me—once in the flat in Boston, and now 
here. I sympathize with you. I’ll help you. 
A friend must take over his friend’s liabili- 
ties. But I’m not in the mood to take any 
hysterical stuff from you. Are you set?” 

“Yes. But, Wallace, old man, has Pa- 
tricia ie 

“Listen to me. I got home this evening 
and found a special delivery letter there from 
Patricia. She has quit you, and quit you for 
good. She wants you to get a divorce. She 
has furnished you with all the necessary evi- 
dence. She told me where she was going, and 
with whom. That’s a fine bit of confidence 
forme! A rotten business, I’llsay. Still, I’ve 
done what seemed best. I called up a friend 
of mine, and got in touch with a detective 
agency sg 

“No! No, Wallace.” 








ES. Face the music. You can’t deny 

that Patricia, according to her lights, is 
game. You can’t afford to be any less game. 
She is taking all blame and assuming all the 
worst part. She hasn’t deceived you. She is 
protecting you from any possible slander. 
Give her credit for it. You must do your 
part. I’ve engaged this detective agency; 
and when the time comes all you’ve got to 
do is file your bill, and pay your lawyer, and 
keep your mouth shut, and it’s over.” 

There was a heavy silence. 

Then James raised his head and asked, ina 
subdued way: “‘Who is—who is the man?”’ 

“Ernest Fernie.” 

Suddenly James Buckbarrow began to 
laugh, a hoarse, horrible laugh, but without 
any corresponding laughter in his face. 

“My gracious, Buck,” cried Jeffcoate, 
leaping up, “don’t laugh that way. Get a 
hold on yourself, Bucky. Easy now. Steady.” 





“Ernest Fernie!” repeated Buckbarrow 
hollowly. He leaned over, put his arms upon 
the desk and laid his head upon his arms. 

Jeffcoate put a gentle hand upon the bent 
back. “I'll have a bit of food sent in, Buck. 
I'll stay here with you tonight.” 
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bk husband, James Buckbarrow, was 
found to be without blame. #The wife, 
Patricia Corliss Buckbarrow, was found to 
be guilty of misconduct within the statutes, 
and a divorce was granted. 
Buckbarrow’s lawyer had 
only one fear about it from 
the beginning. In these un- 
contested cases the courts 
sometimes smell collusion. 

There was a moment dur- 
ing the hearing of the uncon- 
tested case of Buckbarrow 
versus Buckbarrow when the 
person upon the bench looked 
sharply at James Buckbarrow, studied his 
face, glowered upon the witnesses, and tapped 
irresolutely with his fingers upon a sheep- 
bound volume. ‘“ Mr. Buckbarrow, when was 
the first intimation you had that your wife 
no longer wanted to live with you?” 

Buckbarrow, staring at the floor, and re- 
volving matters that were far removed from 
the case in hand, did not hear. 

His lawyer prodded him violently, hoarsely 
whispering: ‘Answer him! Get up on your 
feet!” Buckbarrow rose mechanically and 
faced the judge with a puzzled expression. 
“Tf your honor please, Mr. Buckbarrow is an 
extremely sensitive man. This whole affair is 
something in the nature of shell shock to 
him. I say this merely to explain what 
might seem under the circumstances to be 
. unwillingness to answer or a desire to mis- 
ead.” 

No human being could have looked into 
James Buckbarrow’s face and discovered 
craftiness there. The judge nodded. “Iasked 
you, Mr. Buckbarrow, when did you have 
the first intimation that your wife no longer 
wanted to live with you? How long before 
you got home and found this letter?” 

“The night before, I think.” 

“Never before?” 

“No, sir. Though, 
stupid 

“ Yes? ” 

“T suppose I might have known what— 
was coming.” 

“Had you any reason to believe that your 
wife was fond of the corespondent Fernie?” 

“Not in the least. No, sir. I can’t—I 
can’t believe now—I de 

The judge nodded. “That’s all, Mr. Buck- 
barrow. 

There was a silence. Then the judge con- 
tinued, “Oh, by the way, Mr. Jeffcoate vd 

Wallace Jeffcoate rose briskly. 

Another silence. Then: “Never mind! I 
think that is all.” 
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HEN James, Jeffcoate and the lawyer 
returned to the latter’s office they all sat 
down rather limply, and cigars were passed. 
“T think you had a narrow squeak of it at 
that, Mr. Buckbarrow,” said the lawyer. 
“The whole business looked fishy. I’ve seen 
better cases thrown out. When he called you 
that last time, Mr. Jeffcoate, I nearly threw 
a fit. The old man was suspicious, and I 
don’t blame him. The thing that saved us 
was the fact that he believed in your hon- 
esty, Mr. Buckbarrow. He suspected the 
case might be crooked, but he thought you 
were straight.” 

It was the evening of that same day. Buck- 
barrow and Jeffcoate came home from the 
office together. All the afternoon James had 
thrown himself into his work with more 
success than he could have imagined. In 
spite of what he told himself about the blame 
being his, the tension was over. 

Ever since that first evening, when Pa- 
tricia’s letter was found on the desk, Jeffcoate 
had been staying with Buckbarrow at the 
West Fourth Street apartment. They had 
dined together and had returned to the apart- 
ment with that sense of well-being which, 
despite any mental conflict, comes with din- 
ing well. 

(Continued on Page 88) 











Are ‘You 


eMaking the most of yourself? 


























You'll know Houbigant Face Powder by the little 
basket of flowers on the box—$1.50. Next to itis Mon 
Boudoir Talcum—a fluffy loveliness beloved of the 
true coquette—$1.00. Creamy white 
and delightfully soothing is Quelques 
Fleurs Skin Lotion—$1.00. And at 
the right Quelques Fleurs Brilliantine 
—that gives you a coiffure as 
chic as your clothes—$1.75. 


O be attractive—to beclever—yes. But to be pleasing! Ah, that means 
success in this world of appearances! To be serene as the stately rose in 
a garden of flowers, to have poise, to be lovely, and a bit mysterious. 


How does one do it? With color and texture and a hint of perfume— 
delicate, exotic—that perplexes, yet is always remembered. 


Subtle feminine loveliness is achieved not merely by the use of a chosen 
perfume, but also by thoughtful adaptation of other essential toilet requi- 
sites. For these all the world goes to Houbigant, in Paris. 


A litile gold case with a 
lipstick of just the right 
consistency and in light 
and dark shades—stamped 
HOUB eT ag the end 


Houbigant Talcum, after the bath, is as com- 
forting as the caress of a perfumed ocean breeze. 
You can have it in your favorite odor. 





Houbigant Face Powder, perfect and so essen- 
tial in summer-time, comes in two shades for 
brunettes (rachel, light; and ocre, dark), and two 
for blondes (naturel, light; and ocre rose, dark) and, of course, white. 
Filled full as a flower with your favorite Houbigant odor. More expensive? 
A trifle, perhaps. But so lovely. 


Then there’s Houbigant Skin Lotion to prevent sun-drying or burn, a 
delightful skin tonic. And Rouge, in four shades, perfumed with Quelques 
Fleurs or Le Parfum Ideal. And two shades of Lipstick in gold cases of 
generous size and Houbigant Brilliantine in 
all odors, the last touch for a burnished 
coiffure, waved or smartly plain. 


Houbigant Compact Pow- 
der in correct shades and 
in the prettiest, slenderest 
box—thoroughly perfumed 
in odors: Quelques Fleurs, 
pe Boudoir, Le Temps 
des Lilas, Le Parfum Ideal, 
and others—$1.25 and 
$1.50. 








You must not think your world will.overlook a hasty 
toilet and see an honest heart. Where the world over- 
looks today, it overlooks completely. Houbigant’s book- 
let, “Things Perfumes Whisper,” will show you new 
beauty secrets. Write today giving your favorite odor 
and shade of powder, and samples will come to you in 
dainty sachet form. 


HOUBICANT 


HOUBIGANT LTD 
46 StAlexandre St.. Montreal 
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GANT INC 
GW 49" St, NEW YORK 
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* > 
“Shy 


he remembered 


was—unloveliness! 


When a handsome man meets a beautiful 
girl, the magnet of mutual attraction just 
naturally begins to draw. 


But what is the matter, when after one 
brief meeting, the magnet of her beauty no 
longer draws him? A beautiful face so soon 
forgotten—all he remembers is unloveliness! 


y 7 7 


It is a known scientific fact that odor, 
through the olfactory sense, has a power to 
waken memory as has no other of the senses. 
Lavender, violets, honeysuckle, pine—how 
their fragrance makes you remember! 


This is something that enters into the 
calculations of the socially successful 
woman. She will be remembered by sweet, 
subtle scents. She will run no risk of ever 
having an unlovely odor associated with 
her person. 


And she knows that on this score she 
must be alert against one disastrous thing 
—an odor that in an instant can “demag- 
netize” all the beauty and vivacity in the 
world! 


In ccmbating underarm odor, you have a 
peculiar physiological condition to deal 
with. The perspiration glands under the 
arm are stimulated to unusual activity by 
heat, excitement or nervousness. Clothing 
and the deep hollow of the underarm pre- 
vent normal evaporation of moisture. 


This results in a disagreeable odor which 
you may be sure is always painfully appar- 
ent to others even though you yourself 
may be serenely unconscious of it. 


And as for perspiration moisture—no 


* woman needs to be told that those horrid 


rings of stain under the arms wreck her 


appearance. She knows too well what ex- 
cessive moisture costs in ruined clothing 
and self-respect. 


Soap and water are ineffectual 
against perspiration 


The trouble is— people do not realize that 
soap and water are perfectly powerless 
here. Perspiration annoyance can ke cor- 
rected only through regular special care. 


This care 3 millions are now giving with 
Odorono, the underarm toilette! Because 
it. was formulated by a physician they 
know they can depend on its safe, sure, 
scientific action. 


Odorono is just like a dainty toilet water 
to use. And the best of it is, you need use 
it only twice a week. One application is 
effective for at least three days. 


Nurses and physicians use Odorono in 
hospitals as an antiseptic corrective for 
both perspiration odor and moisture. 


Don’t run the risk of underarm odor; of 
staining your frocks and lingerie beyond 
the power of the most expert dry cleaning! 
You can so easily protect your person and 
your clothes with Odorono! Enjoy its safe 
assurance. 35c, 60c and $1 at all toilet 
counters or sent by mail prepaid. 


Send for dainty samples for 
the Underarm Toilette 


I will send you generous samples of 
Odorono and Creme Odorono (for odor 
only), together with booklet of helpful in- 
formation on perspiration problems, for roc. 
Mail coupon to me today 


RUTH MILLER 
The Odorono Company, 707 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian address: 107 Duke Street, Toronto 








RUTH MILLER 


707 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me samples of Odorono and Creme Odorono 
(for odor only), with booklet, for which I enclose roc. 


(Note: Sample of either one, sc) 
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(Continued from Page 87) 


They smoked a while, and then Jeffcoate 
said: “I’m going back to my own rooms 
tomorrow, Buck.”’ As he spoke he went into 
the inner breast pocket of his coat and took 
out a long envelope. He took several sheets 
of paper from it and studied them a while. 
Then he glanced at Buckbarrow sidewise and 
asked, “Do you feel strong, Buck?” 

“Strong enough. Yes. What now?” 

“A lettgr from Patricia.”’ 

Buckbarrow sat bolt upright. “What? 
When? You mean rs 

“Oh, no; not recent. This letter is part 
of the special-delivery letter that brought me 
over here that night on the jump. But this 
part of the letter wasn’t offered in evidence. 
It would have smashed things up, I'll re- 
mark! Want to read it?” 

“No,” replied Buckbarrow stoutly. “If 
you think there’s anything in it I ought to 
know, read it to me. Otherwise burn it up.” 





“OOD for you, Buck! Well said. I per- 

ceive in you the signs of a complete 
recovery. Well, there is something here you 
ought to know. It was intended for you to 
know it, after the—after today’s little affair. 
I'll read it: 


“Dear Mr. Jeffcoate: The other letter in- 
closed in this envelope is to be used, as you will 
know, to lay the foundation for Jimmy’s suit. 
I’m awfully sorry to drag you into this sorry 
business. . . . 

““VYou will see this thing through, because it 
is best for Jimmy. For myself, I should be 
ashamed to ask it. You will resent it, but you 
will do it. Men do do those things for each 
other. First, then, don’t fail to inflame Jimmy’s 
mind against me, in a discreet way. I want him 
to dislike me horribly until after he gets the 
divorce. I want him to think the very worst of 
me, so that he won’t temporize. That is his 
failing, you know. But afterwards, Mr. Jefi- 
coate, when it’s all over, I want him to know 
that I wasn’t quite so bad as it seemed. I can’t 
bear the thought that anyone should think that 
I preferred to Jimmy a man who isn’t worthy 
to clean Jimmy’s boots. I mean Ernest Fernie.” 


Buckbarrow looked up and over at Jeff- 
coate in amazement. But he said nothing. 
Wallace continued: 


‘The truth is that I despise this creature 
Ernest Fernie. Of all the empty coxcombs I 
ever saw, he is the worst. But one good co- 
respondent is as good as another; and the more 
vain and silly he is, the better for my purpose. 
Ernest is not my ‘soulmate.’ But he im- 
agines, in his excessive self-complacency, that he 
may be. For that possibility he is willing to 
accept the empty honor of furnishing the neces- 
sary evidence to free James from me. 

“But, you'll say, this only makes me appear 
to be all the more selfish and heartless and cal- 
culating. No. It’s merely that I intend to kill 
two birds with one stone. I’m going to do 
James two services instead of one. I’m going to 
free him from his obligations to me, and leave 
him spiritually free to marry the sort of woman 
he should have. And I’m going to free him 
from his obsession about Ernest Fernie. You 
may know, Mr. Jeffcoate, that Jimmy once en- 
tered into a moral contract, as he thought, with 
the good Mr. Samuel Fernie, to love and protect 
this Ernest Fernie. It has been an obsession 
with James, and has cost him dearly, in money 
and in peace of mind. Ernest Fernie is as inca- 
pable of gratitude asaskunk. He never regarded 
James as anything but a gull and a simpleton. 
Jimmy’s ridiculous feeling of obligation toward 
Ernest Fernie, then, can end. That will be some 
little gain for him. 


“There is one thing more ‘a 





ON’T read any more, Wallace. Tear 
it up!” said Buckbarrow suddenly. 

Jeffcoate responded by tearing the letter 
into small pieces. “Buck,” he said, “I’m 
not asking you what you’re going to do. It’s 
tooearly. But, aside from anything else, con- 
sidering merely the life here itself, how do 
you feel about New York?” 

“T loathe it, Wallace.” 

“H’m. By George, I think youdo. Buck, 
I still believe there’s a good writer hidden 
somewhere in you. I’ve said many times, 
and it’s worth repeating, that there’s no good 
writing done in this town. The men and 
women who are turning out real literature 
use New York only as an occasional dissipa- 
tion. Buck, if you ever get utterly fed up 
and sour here, that offer of a loan to buy an 
interest in the Spaulding Tribune holds good 
at any time.” 


Buckbarrow looked into his friend’s eyes 
with the first enthusiasm, the first flash of 
hopefulness, he had evinced for long and 
long. ‘I was going to ask you about that, 
Wallace. I’ve saved a little money on the 
Van Dyck job. But I could still use that 
loan too. I’m ashamed to confess that I had 
even been counting on it. Tomorrow I’m go- 
ing to hand in my resignation at the office. 
I’m going back to see if I can find the strength 
of the hills.” 

Jeffcoate clapped him on the back re- 
soundingly. “If I had thought of giving you 
any advice, Buck, it might have sounded 
something like that.” 
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HEN Buckbarrow got off the train 

in Spaulding the friendly brakeman 
helped him get his two heavy suitcases and a 
litter of packages from the car to the plat- 
form. 

Hez Bateman, the liveryman, saw him and 
slouched forward with outstretched hands. 
“Swan House? Well, if it isn’t Mr. Buck- 
barrow! Didn’t recognize ye. Thought you 
was a drummer. Gosh, these bags is heavy. 
Going over to the Corliss place, I suppose? 
That’s the way with you city folks. Us poor 
owls have to stick around all through the 
winter, shoveling our way through six-foot 
drifts, while you lucky ones are roosting in 
steam-heat flats down in New York and such 
places. But the minute the critters go out to 
grass you’re back here, big as life. Well, I 
don’t blame ye. I’d do it myself if I got the 
chance.” 

“Your ambition is to spend the winter in 
Florida, Hez,” said James. ‘Own up now. 
Isn’t it?” 

“You said something then. If I live an- 
other year ——” 

“No; I’m not going over to the Corliss 
place. I want you to take these bags and 
things over to the Fernies’. There’s some 
express and freight matter coming along later. 
I want you to handle it, Hez. Unless I tell 
you different, you can bring it right over 
there. Don’t hurry about those bags. I’m 
going to walk over.” 

“Walk? Three miles? It wouldn’t cost 
you any more to ride.” 

“Tt isn’t three miles the way I’m going, 
Hez. The Old Road comes out by the Barnes 
place, doesn’t it? And then, if I go up 
through the Barnes pasture, I come out on 
the ridge that overlooks the Fernie pas- 
ture?” 

“Sure. You can go that way on foot.” 





T WAS about ten o’clock in the morning 

when Buckbarrow cut across the railway 
tracks to the Old Road. The mounting sun 
was just beginning to draw the sting from the 
air. Going up the long hill to the Barnes 
farm, James stopped to take off his coat and 
gloves, and observed that he was puffing 
heavily. 

“Thirty pounds overweight, and all out of 
condition,” he told himself. “Flabby mus- 
cles, weak feet, short of breath, and probably 
a rotten insurance risk all around. And 
that’s what I’ve got out of the city. One of 
the lucky ones roosting in steam-heat flats, as 
Hez says. Lordy!” 

When he struck off across the Barnes pas- 
ture the greening sod sprang under his feet. 
The buds were swelling again. And when 
James reached the top of the ridge and came 
out from the windbreak of hemlocks, and 
looked down across the pasture to the Fernie 
house, he saw that same army of dried mul- 
lein stalks which Sam Fernie had shown him 
as a boy, from the bottom, looking up, years 
before. 

He came in through the back yard and 
knocked at the kitchen door. He heard some- 
one approaching. An impulse of boyish 
mischief seized him. As the door opened he 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and began 
in a whining voice, “Could I sell you any 
soap or flavoring extracts today, lady?” 

“T don’t ” began asharp voice. ‘Why, 
James Buckbarrow! Where in the world did 
you drop from? You come right in here. 
Well, of all things! You do have a way of 
surprising people.” 





(Continued on Page 97) 
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Isn’t health worth guarding, too? 


T’S so natural and vital, like air and sun- 

shine, this splendid health of our young- 
sters, that one often forgets how easily it can 
be lost—and yet how easily safeguarded. 

Children cannot always be on sunny 
beaches. The dust of city streets is less safe 
than sand. Playmates are often dirty. Chil- 
dren touch everything, and in cities most 
things are covered with germs which other 
hands have left. These germscan be removed 
before they do any harm. 

If not removed germs multiply in the oily 
moisture and body-waste always collecting 
in pores. This condition is called “patho- 
genic.” Children’s hands, faces and knees 
are pathogenic much of the time. Dirty skin 
is always dangerous. Germs pass readily to 
nose, mouth or food and infect scratches. 


The new cleanness 


Dirty hands—the kind of dirt you can see— 
are convincingly, satisfyingly clean after a 
Lifebuoy wash. But make this test: wash with 
Lifebuoy when your hands are not really 
dirty—just sticky and uncomfortable. Watch 
the astounding amount of dirt that comes 
off. Where does it come from? 

This is no mere surface cleansing such as 
any soap will do—it is a new kind of cleans- 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ing. Lifebuoy gets the pathogenic dirt that 
clogs pores and harbors germs. Floods it all ne : eee wee 
away. Germs go too. 060A PRAILETATEEIAIATE DELETE E SSNS 
It is this wonderful purifying of pores 
which gives you that unmistakable feeling 
of beingcleaner than ever before.The delight- 
ful sensation of exhilaration after a Lifebuoy 
bath comes from open, breathing pores. 






















Beautiful skin 


In this pore cleansing is the secret—the only 
secret—of lovely skin. Day by day your skin 
grows softer, smoother, with radiant color 
pulsing just below the surface. The skin lives. 

So give Lifebuoy a real trial. It’s the com- 
plete toilet soap for the whole family. In 
its new cleanness are beauty, immaculacy— 


and protection. The Health Doctor i 


MOTHERS KNOW 
IT PROTECTS 
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MRS. GEORGE G. BOGERT, of New York City, writes: 


**I do not like to deny my youngsters the joy and natural right 
of playing in dirt. But when the dirt is ina much frequented 
city park, it might prove dangerous but for the use immedi- 
ately of Lifebuoy—with its comforting, antiseptic qualities.” 


Onrancr-reD Lifebuoy is the 
color of pure palm fruit 
oil. You'll like its clean, 
quickly vanishing odor 
because you like cleanness. , 
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Some women use a washing machine 
Some women use a tub - 
Some women use a boiler 
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But every woman who uses this coupon 


will, save, of 


g 
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P nad mail us the coupon—we will send you a 
free, full-size package of La France (enough for 
three washings). 


Use it with soap—the same soap you generally 
use. Use it in a washing machine, a tub, a boiler 
—however you do your washing. 

But, when you use it—don’t rub! La France is a 
marvelous cleansing agent, which dissolves all dirt 
without rubbing. Don’t blue! La France blues the 
clothes perfectly, without spots or streaks. 

La France makes your clothes spotlessly clean, 
white as snow, sweet-smelling. La France is abso- 
lutely harmless to fabric and color. Follow these 
easy, simple directions: 

Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling water two 


Your grocer has La France 


If you are too busy to mail the coupon or if your next wash- 
day is too close at hand for the sample to reach you—don’t 
let that prevent your giving La France a trial. 
time, the work you will save! Get a package at your grocer’s. 
It costs only ten cents—enough for three washings. 
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CUT THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW! 


La France MAaNuFACTURING ComMPANy, 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a full-size package of La France (enough for three 


washings ) for test purposes. 
Name......... 

Street 

City... 


Grocer’s Name........... 


heaping tablespoonfuls of La France with a cup 
of soap (flakes, powder or chipped bar soap). 
Stir this into the water in your washing machine, 
washtub or boiler, before putting in the clothes. 
In a washing machine, let the clothes soak a few 
minutes, then run the machine only half the usual 
time. (Think how this saves the clothes and electric 
current!) If you use a tub, let the clothes soak 
thirty minutes, or better yet, overnight. In a boiler, 
scald the clothes fifteen to thirty minutes, stirring 
occasionally. 

Now put the clothes in a tub of warm rinse 
water, plunging them up and down to rinse out 
the dirt which La France has loosened. If there 
should be a stubborn spot, rub it gently back and 


Use it with 





Think of the 














forth between the hands, and the loosened dirt is 
out. Do not use a board. 


Rinse through two tubs of warm water. (Do not 
blue, as La France has done your bluing for you.) 
Your washing is now done—your clothes beauti- 
fully clean—in half the usual time. All the hard 
work has been done by La France. Your clothes 
have undergone practically no wear in washing. 

For colored clothes, cool the suds to lukewarm, 
and proceed as with white clothes. 


Over a million women are using La France each 
wash-day. Don’t you think it can help you? Mail 
the coupon today. Let us send you the free, full- 
size package. Prove for yourself that La France 
saves half your wash-day work. 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 88) 


“Mother, dear!” said the man, and put 
his arms quickly around Eliza Fernie’s waist 
and pressed her to him and kissed her. 

“James! You—you make me feel like a 
fool. There, you’ve made me cry.” But she 
put her face against his and hugged him 
tightly. Then she held him off at arm’s 
length and looked into his face. ‘ James, 
something has happened. You don’t look 
natural. Is your wife here?” 

“Something has happened, mother. I’m 
alone. All that is ended; I mean, we’ve 
separated. I don’t know where she is. All I 
know is, I’m here.’ 

“Not divorced, James? You don’t 
mean i: 

“Vea” 





HE looked at him fixedly for a moment. 

Then she pressed her lips into the grim, 
straight line which he knew so well. “James, 
I’m glad you’re shut of her. I don’t believe 
in divorce. ButI don’t care. She re 

‘“‘Please don’t let’s talk about it, mother.” 

“My poor boy!” said Eliza, and hugged 
him. But this time it was different. She 
was hugging James Buckbarrow—her James, 
not somebody else’s James. 

“Where’s Rachel?” he asked. 

“Oh, Rachy’s at the office.” 

“At the office? What office?”’ 

“The Tribune. Sam’s not well. He’s in 
bed in the front room. He hasn’t been able 
to work for three months, come next Friday 
or Saturday. Rachy’s doing what she can. 
Of course she isn’t handy at the business, 
not being brought up to it. Sam will be so 
pleased to see you, James. Want to go right 
in now?” 

“Yes.” 

Samuel Fernie was asleep when they en- 
tered, but their voices roused him. He 
stared dazedly at James for a moment, with- 
out recognizing him. 

“Tt’s me—James,”’ said Buckbarrow, lean- 
ing over the older man. “I’m sorry you’re 
not feeling well, dad. But we'll soon have 
you up and writing editorials again. I’m 
here to stay this time. We’ll take a hitch in 
our belts, and make the old Tribune sit up 
and jump up.” 





AM FERNIE kept one of Buckbarrow’s 
hands between his. ‘‘There’s nothing for 
you down there, Jimmy. It isn’t your size.” 
“Tsn’t it, dad? My size has changed 
some. And the size of the old Tribune will 
change too.” 

“Cheer him up all you can, James. It’s 
worry more than anything else,”’ whispered 
Eliza as she left the two men together. 

“No,” went on Sam Fernie wearily, “the 
Tribune and I are going down the hill to- 
gether. I wouldn’t mind that so much if 
I had been a good business man for myself 
and—you know— 
had piled up some- 
thing. A rickety 
Cottrell press and 
some stands of worn 
type aren’t great 
legacies, are they? 
Rachy’s down there 
trying to do the best 
she can os 

“Listen, dad!’’ 
cried James. ‘‘ Don’t 
go on talking that 
way. I’ve quit the 
city for good and all, 
and I’m going into 
partnership with 
you, if you want me 
to, on the basis we talked over once. I’ve 
got a certified check with me that will talk 
turkey. We'll get a new dress of type. I'll 
write better stuff than I ever wrote for any- 
body. I don’t mean newfangled notions, 
but just good, solid, breezy, newsy stuff of 
the sort people like ours want and need. 
There’s a good living in it for both of us—all 
of us—and all we have to do is get it out. 
Mind you, I’ve got no foolish notions that 
anybody can get rich out of it, or out of any 
country weekly. But it’s going to be worth 
something to me to live in Spaulding and to 
work with you. Does Rachel like the work?” 

“No. She isn’t fitted for it. It comes 
hard to her. She’s a home girl.” 








‘“‘Hez Bateman will be over with my bags,” 
James told him. ‘‘There’s some other stuff 
on the way. I want to stay here with you 
and mother.” 

“Where else would you stay, Jimmy? 
Is your wife i 

“No; Ill tell you about that later. I’m 
going to get mother to give me a bite to eat, 
and then I’ll go down to the office.” 





“T’LL have something to eat in a jiffy, 

James,” promised Eliza when Buckbar- 
row went back into the kitchen. ‘‘First, I 
want to show you your room. It’s just as 
it was when you left it, excepting some new 
paper I put on one day when I didn’t know 
what else to do with myself.”’ 

Eliza went upstairs with the agility of a 
young girl. Buckbarrow stood in the middle 
of the clean, white, cheery room and gazed 
around. The same bed, the same old bureau, 
with the same old mirror with the same old 
frostiness at one corner. The same pictures 
on the wall, and the same maple tree just 
outside the window, the upper branches tap- 
ping spookily against the glass on windy 
nights. Buckbarrow put away his under- 
clothes, hung up a couple of suits in the 
closet, and went downstairs. 

While James and Mrs. Fernie were eating, 
the hall door opened. Sam Fernie stood 
there, dressed, with a sheepish grin on his 
white, wrinkled face. 

“Gracious, Sam! What are you doing, 
up?” cried Eliza. 

“Guess you'll think I’ve been malingering, 
’Liza,” replied Sam. “ But all of a sudden it 
occurred to me that Jimmy doesn’t come 
home every day, and I thought I’d better 
celebrate.” He made his way tremblingly to 
the table, declining Buckbarrow’s arm. 
“There, I feel better, dinged if I don’t! 
Jimmy, you’ve put new life into me.” 


HEN James opened the street door of 

the Tribune office, and went into the 
narrow passageway, he heard a deep voice 
asking: ‘‘How do you spell ‘muslin de soy,’ 
Rachel?” And he heard Rachel give that 
little chuckling laugh of hers and reply, 
“Why, judge, you ought to know.” 

The inner door was open. Buckbarrow 
paused for a moment to look in. At a table 
heaped with papers sat Judge Hoskins in his 
shirt sleeves, writing. Rather, at that mo- 
ment he was not writing, but sucking the end 
of his pencil while Rachel spelled: ‘‘ M-o-u-s- 
s-e-l-i-n-e d-e s-o-i-e.”” Rachel, with her back 
toward the door, was correcting a galley 
proof. 

“What do you mean by saying I ought to 
know, young woman?” barked the judge 
with an awful ferocity. ‘I’m a respectable 
bachelor, and—why, hello, James Buckbar- 
row! Where did you come from? 

Rachel Fernie 
turned. ‘‘ James!” 

““MaylIcomein?” 
asked Buckbarrow. 

“May he come in? 
He’s brought his 
New York manners 
with him, Rachel,” 
drawled the judge. 
“No, you may not 
come in, you loafing 
delegate of the idle 
rich. Don’t you see 
this is a busy news- 
paper office? Come 
back later.” 

“Don’t you mind 
him, James,” cried 
Rachel, taking Buckbarrow’s hands. ‘The 
judge is only my second assistant society 
reporter, James, and he gives himself airs of 
authority. He’s just writing an account of 
Fannie Freston’s wedding, and he can’t spell 
any of the words. And the judge gave Fan- 
nie away himself too. James, it is so good to 
see you! Do mother and father know?” 

“Yes; I just came from there. I—I live 
there now, Rachel.. Mother has given me 
my old room again. I’m down here looking 
fora job. I’ve hada talk with Father Fernie. 
Judge, I’ll write that story about Fannie’s 
wedding if you’ll give me the facts.” 
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cAs easy to wash as china 


You don’t have to dig and gouge and scrape and scour to wash 
Vollrath Enameled Ware. 


Dirt, grease and food particles slip off with just soap and hot water. 
Because Vollrath utensils are heavily enameled, with surfaces as 
smooth and hard as glass. 


Vollrath Enameled surfaces absorb nothing. You don’t taste yester- 
day’s food in today’s cooking. Vollrath utensils always look spotlessly 
clean, because they are as white as fresh linen and they stay white. 


The handle and utensil are gas welded into one piece so the handle 
can't come off. No rivets, seams, corners or cracks remain to catch 
food particles and grease. 


Vollrath cooking utensils conduct the heat to the contents of the 
vessels and it is held there by the triple-coated enameled walls. 


There is a Vollrath Enameled utensil for every kitchen need. An 
all-white Vollrath kitchen is an achievement of many of the best 
homes. Why not work toward that standard in yours? Your hard- 
ware dealer or department store will supply you. 








This useful Vollrath double- boiler 

is made in five sizes, from 1%- to 5- 

quart capacities, with lid to fit both 

inset and boiler. The handles on 

these boilers are gas welded, making 

them one with the vessels themselves, 
so they can never come off 


Vollrath refrigerator dishes, soldwith 
or without tight-fitting all-enameled 
covers for stacking, are time 

space savers in the kitchen and ice- 
box. Made in five sizes: 3%4-quart 
or 6x6x2; 14-quart or6x6x3; 1-quart 
or ox5x2; 4)4-quart or 10x10x3; 

6'4-quart or 10x 10x5 
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Something new! A Vollrath AIll- 
enameled coffee percolator. Inset is 
enameled the same as the vessel. No 
metal to contaminate the brew. 
Made in 4-, 6-, and 9-cup sizes 
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A Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid 
Linoleum (Pattern 2708) and a Blabon 
Plain Black Linoleum‘ border are 
shown in this entrance hall. In the 


living room is Blabon’s Plain Gray 
Linoleum, with a fabric rug upon it. 


os, The inviting atmosphere of this entrance hall | 
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Everyone interested in furnishing a 
home should have this enlarged and 
revised 36-page, 8” x 11’ brochure, 
(3rd edition) by Hazel H. Adler. 
Beautifully illustrated in color. It 
explains the correct use of color and 
materials. Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of 20 
‘cents. Write for it now! 


How genuine Linoleum is made 
Blabon’s Linoleum is made of finely 
ground cork and oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, and firmly 
attached to a burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain linoleum the patterns 
and colors extend clear through to 
the burlap back. In Printed grades 
the patterns and colors are printed 
on the linoleum body with heavy oil 

paints, 
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—is enhanced by its Blabon floor of Marble Tile 
Inlaid Linoleum! 

Dignity, simplicity, and hospitality are the pleas- 
ing impressions that such a floor conveys! 

Among the new, colorful Blabon floors of lino- 
leum there are soft-toned patterns appropriate for 
every room upstairs or down—a revelation in dec- 
orative possibilities. 

Blabon floors are much more than beautiful. 
Their smooth sanitary surface is easy to keep 
clean. Blabon floors are waterproof and spotproof. 
Tracked in dirt cannot get ground in, but can 
readily be wiped up with a damp cloth or mop. 
Imagine how much easier housekeeping becomes, 
with Blabon floors of linoleum throughout. 

Fabric rugs may be thrown over them in winter, 
and removed in summer to save wear. 

In Blabon floors of Inlaid or Plain linoleum the 
patterns and colors go through to the burlap back, 
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and never wear off during the long life of the 
linoleum. An occasional waxing and polishing pre- 
serves their freshness and mellows their tones. 


There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in 
price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to pre- 
serve the original appearance of the pattern. 


The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper, insures 
water-tight seams which are practically invisible, 
and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, 


mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made in an 
assortment of sizes. 


Any good home-furnishing or department store can show 
you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the 
Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


Philadelphia Established 74 years 
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“You—you’re not speaking seriously, 
James,” said Rachel. Into her eyes came a 
cloudy, troubled look. 

“Oh, you can’t get rid of me that way, 
James,” retorted Judge Hoskins in mock an- 
ger. “No hifalutin young artist can run me 
out of here. Just because you edit a maga- 
zine, or something gs 

“T don’t want you to go, judge,” said 
Buckbarrow. ‘I’m glad you’re here. I’d 
rather have you hear from me what I’ve got 
to say than to get it secondhand. I’m no 
longer married. That part of my life is over. 
I’m not editing a magazine any more either. 
I’ve come back to Spaulding to help run the 
Tribune with Mr. Fernie—and Rachel. And 
I’m glad to come back. That’s all.” 

“T’m sorry to hear you say that—I mean 
about your domestic affairs, James,’’ came 
from the judge, together with a keen, kindly 
glance from beneath the bushy eyebrows. 
“Those things are unfortunate. But I’m 
glad you’ve come back with us. I take it 
your business here is more important than 
mine. I'll see if I can scribble this wedding 
notice off, and then you can slick it up later 
in your hand-painted way. I'll go over to the 
office. Good luck to you, James. So long, 
Rachel.” 

When the judge had gone Rachel said: 
“‘He’s been wonderful to me, James, since I 
came down here, when father couldn’t come. 
Why, the judge has insisted on doing office- 
boy work around here. And there are half a 
dozen others too. Even Josiah Scales. We 
always considered him terribly mean, you 
know. And he is, some ways. But he’s been 
very kind and considerate to me.” 





UT in the pressroom there was the cease- 

less ker-wump, ker-wump of a small job 
press, and once in a while the rapping of a 
planer, which told Buckbarrow that Per- 
kins—or some new Perkins—was making up a 
form of the Tribune’s next edition. 

“You’ve been hurt, James,” said Rachel 
tenderly. ‘Oh, it’s sucha pity. Is it really 
definite? I mean, is it too late?” 

“Tt was too late before I dreamed there 
was danger at all, Rachel. I’ve been thinking 
perhaps you and the folks would be inclined 
to blame Patricia a good deal, and not to 
blame me. I’d rather you wouldn’t. Now 
that it’s all over, I see reasons why it may be 
best. But if there’s any blame, put it where 
it belongs—on me.” 

“The hardest thing, James, will be for 
me—for us not to be selfish. To have you 
back again, to have you talk to us, and eat 
with us, to have you to enjoy—it’s terribly 
hard to be unselfish.” 

But James Buckbarrow’s mind had already 
turned, defensively, to the work in hand. 
“Here Iam, Rachel! I need work, lots of it. 
A town like Spaulding needs a good news- 
paper.”’ Buckbarrow was taking off his coat 
and rolling up his sleeves. ‘I’m here for 
business, Rachel. What do you want me to 
do first?” 
| Plunged up to his ears in work, James 
Buckbarrow had no time to speculate on his 
troubles. Indeed, he had no troubles. He 
| was profoundly healthy. He slept the sleep 
| ofan honest artisan. In the morning he woke 
refreshed, eager, with a clear vision of the 
day’s needs. 





ND he was comfortable Without pam- 
pering and without luxury, he was physi- 
cally fortified by the simple, adequate Fernie 
| home, by wholesome, well-cooked food, by 
| plenty of fresh air, by daily contact with 
| basic effectiveness. Eliza Fernie, had she 
| sought praise, would have best liked to be 
| told that she “made both ends meet.” 
| That was her domestic religion. She brought 
| the loose ends of practical life together and 
created a homespun fabric in which there 
was no botch. 

She “did” for her menfolks, because she 
| did for herself. The result was comfort, 
| well-being, cleanliness and cheer. 

Buckbarrow rose early and fed the mare. 
There was then time to become intimate with 
trees and the soil. Then came breakfast. 
Soon after breakfast James and Rachel 
| harnessed the mare, patted her flanks, stroked 

her nose, got into the carriage and drove to 
the village. They didn’t hurry. They were 
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never idle, so there was no need for haste. 
There was the day’s work to discuss and 
certain of life’s complexities to debate. They 
were both still young, Jamesand Rachel; and 
so, whether they thought of it or not, one of 
the pleasantest things was merely jogging 
along behind the ancient mare, seated side 
by side. 

Sam Fernie was restless now. He felt 
better, and he wanted to go back to the office 
to work. He scanned the freshly printed copy 
of the Tribune each week, and saw that the 
newspaper was thriving. The new dress of 
type, bought by Buckbarrow, gave the Tribune 
a touch of youthfulness. Buckbarrow’s edi- 
torials and news comment and his little 
column of breezy paragraphs had just the 
flavor which makes the country weekly 
worth while. The advertisers were coming 
back again. The threat of the Springhaven 
newspaper to print a syndicated edition for 
Spaulding and the surrounding villages was 
dissipated. Best of all, the ancient mortgage 
on the plant was wiped out. Hope came back 
into Sam Fernie’s heart. 


O JAMES and Rachel jogged along to the 
village every morning behind Dolly; and 
they jogged back again at night. They came 
into the house with just such pleased faces as 
when they were thirteen years old. They had 
worked hard, and they had seen something 
come from it. Laughter returned to the 
supper table at Fairview, and the elder 
Fernies looked upon the young people with a 
fondly complacent eye. 

June arrived, and July, and August. On 
Sunday afternoons they all went picnicking, 
choosing usually some deserted logging road 
with real adventures at the end. They 
brought sandwiches and coffee with them, 
and James usually unpocketed a book and 
read aloud. 

With his back against a tree, smoking a 
pipe, Buckbarrow often gazed upon Rachel 
Fernie with the clear satisfaction which 
comes with regarding a fine natural product. 
There was no mere prettiness in her face, 
these days. She was reaping the reward of 
living a wholesome, useful life. She was phys- 
ically lovely; there was no doubt about it. 

Without being something less than human, 
James Buckbarrow couldn’t have helped re- 
verting to his old comparison of Rachel and 
Patricia. Patricia no longer hurt him. It 
was more and more difficult to remember 
how she looked at any given time, or what 
she said or how she said it. It was a dream 
in the process of absorption. 


N THE contrary, Rachel was here—a 

flesh-and-blood woman, denting the life 
at Fairview at every point. Her relations 
with James were so normal and so constant 
that she had become almost part of himself. 
They worked together, rode together and 
thought together. James began to feel that 
she was the most desirable companion he 
had ever known. 

And the day came when he said to himself: 
“T’ve got to be careful. I’m beginning to 
feel queerly about Rachy. She’s beginning 
to appear pretty constantly in my thoughts, 
but I’ve no right to think of her.” 

James felt rather glad when the day came 
for Sam Fernie to return to the Tribune 
office. That day was, of course, Rachel’s last 
time to work there. They would not drive 
back and forth any more. They would see 
each other only in the morning and at night 
and on Sundays. It was better. He knew 
that he loved her, had always loved her, 
would always love her. 

On a Monday morning about the middle 
of September, Sam Fernie was permitted by 
a unanimous vote of the Fernie family to go 
to the office. James harnessed up the mare, 
and the two men got into the democrat. 
Eliza and Rachel stood on the porch to see 
them go. 

Then James said: ‘I believe I’ll drive over 
to North Stanton today, after I leave you at 
the office, dad. You don’t need me there 
today, and I’ve been looking over the check 
lists in Stanton, and we have only thirty 
subscribers to the Tribune there. We ought 
to have every family in the town. So I think 
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cA New way of mellow- 
ing gives the tender cream- 
iness of Phenix American, 
Swiss, Pimiento and 


In half-pounds =," 
ready packed 


ender, mellower Cheese! 


How tender and creamy it comes from its tinfoil 
wrappings as you lift it out of the neat carton! 

What savory slices you cut from it for those 
perfect sandwiches that disappear so fast on a mid- 
summer afternoon when tinkling iced tea is served! 

Phenix Cheese is now being packed in the 
convenient half-pound most people ask for—just 
enough for picnic sandwiches, hot weather 
suppers, and many delectable summer dishes. 

Also in pound packages and five pound loaves. 
At grocers’ and delicatessens everywhere. 


“Delicious Cheese Recipes’”—FREE 


To receive this helpful booklet, just mail your name 
and address to the Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Dept. A-5, 345 Greenwich St., New York City. 
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T’ll make a house-to-house canvass. If I He rose and came over and sat close to her. q 
come back this way, mother, will you have ‘No, Rachy, that isn’t all. I can’t let it go 3 
some sandwiches and a bottle of coffee ready at that. When I came back to Spaulding 
for me? I’m going to make a day of it.” this time I had a notion that I’d like to live 

“Y wish you’d invite me, James,” came near you and talk with you, and try to do 
from Rachel wistfully. something for you, and never speak of love 


“Invite you? Why, I didn’t suppose you’d to you. I felt that if you were to marry 
want to go. Of course I’d like to have you. another man, I’d be happy in your happiness 
We'll make a regular picnic of it. Iknowa_ with him, and be a second father to your 
little pine grove just this side of Stanton children and his. Perhaps I was right. But 
where we can eat our luncheon. I'll be back I’m not strong enough, Rachy. And besides, 
in about an hour. it might be another 
Don’t let me forget ghastly mistake, if 
to put in a bundle of perhaps tg 
sample copies, dad.” “Only a good man 

When Buckbar- could have such a di- 
row came back to vinely idiotic idea,’ 
Fairview Rachel was she said with a sigh. 
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ready. They put the id But he did not hear 
: ; picnic basket into her. “If perhaps 
| | oauaure th Y the back of the carriage and started off. there wasachance,” he wenton. “ Rachy, my 
: ARAN TES La scinning Ste m. li k- you is the reales ing i , life 
: PP 4 : SRE Beginning at the Stanton town line, Buck- love for you is the realest thing in my life. I 

















barrow halted the horse at each farmhouse know, because it has grown and grown, year 
and sold his wares. He left the main roads by year, and other emotions, that seemed 
and drove up narrow lanes to where the great, have withered and gone. I loved you 
wheel tracks ended and farmhouses stood then, and I love you now. And I shall al- 
¢¢ ° lonely against a background of the forest ways love you, no matter what your answer 
USt AS O t U Sstdantia growths. Nowhere did he meet a single re- may be or what may come. If you think I 

») buff. Some of the people he visited were could make you happy by being always near 

already subscribers of the newspaper, but you, I’ll be happy in being near you. If you 

° James didn’t hurry away on that account. were to ask me to go away, I could do that. 

an nNOow’y-W lte ee He took note of little improvements on the Because whatever happens, I shall have you 


farms, with the idea of mentioning them in _ near me. 





Friday’s paper. He tried to get a line on “You know everything. You know what 
i | »D) their feeling about the Tribune—what they I have done, and what I’ve failed todo. Could 

ad ter ount eSs aun ermln S liked best about it, what they thought it you trust yourself to me, Rachy?” 
° lacked, how greatly it entered their lives. “T would trust myself to you, James, be- 


fore any man in the world. I could be hap- 
T WAS about noon when Jamesand Rachel pier with you than with any man in the 





h h d fi ° arrived at the pine grove in the outskirts world. I have always loved you.”’ 
Fres ; smootn an rm—1n of North Stanton Village. James drove in **And you would marry me? Rachy, don’t { 
: from the road, between the stately trees. say it unless you are sure. Be fair to your- | 
spite of repeated washings — First, like a good husbandman, he unhitched self. It hurts me to say it, but I’m really 
: : the mare, took off the harness and gave her only secondhand ———”’ 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases her dinner. Then he and Rachel ate thought- i 
s ‘ fully in the stillness of the pines. * OU poor boy!” She put her arms 
invite One to restful sleep. “By the way, Rachy,” said James, “I about his neck and kissed him. ‘You : 
don’t know as I’ve ever told you what I don’t know your own worth. Never say that 4 
They keep the qualities you admire thought of the way you took hold of the again, James. It’snot true. Idon’t care what j 
Lal Tribune when dad fell sick. It was splendid. you have done. I only care about the love : 
in them when new. And their extra It was particularly fine because you never that you bring to me. I want nothing more 
: 2 really liked the work, did you?” than that. Besides, it was my own fault, and 
long wor gives you these fine qual “No, I don’t care for office work. Butdo I shall never forgive myself. I could have 
ities with true economy. For their you know, James, I was glad and sorry, this saved you from being hurt—so much.” i 
Solute 4 es Se af tad morning, when I woke up and realized that I . : . . . : . . : d 
abric 1s woven with threads o 1g didn’t have to go to the office. I was glad Tethered to a tree, the mare pawed un- ; 
Grade Cotton. Sheets and Cases because I really like housekeeping much bet- easily. Her oats were finished long ago. 
; ter. ButI was sorry because—well, because, One more kiss, Rachel, and then we must 
torn from the fabric—not cut. I suppose, when people get into a habit, they be going on.” 
A Dainty Set of feel a little queer and lonely when they stop. “Tt’s always the man who wants to go,” 
4: : : But still I’d rather be at home.” Shelooked laughed Rachel. “But we’ll go on, and on 
Ma ae ; Every genuine Utica Sheet and troubled and thoughtful. “Yet I’ve been and on together, James—all our lives.” 
of snowy Utica Pillow Case bears the famous Utica thinking of going into an office or into a Buckbarrow was for turning the horse’s 
Sheeting, with Salad ied ‘. f, A store, perhaps, in Spaulding. Mother doesn’t head toward Spaulding, declaring a holiday 
amsbeaiiaent abel. it is there tor your protection. really need meathome. AndI mustbeearn- at once. But Rachel was ever the conserv- 


edges. In one ing something. I have to think of the future.” ative. ‘“‘Let’s finish the day’s work,” she 









piece, ready for Sold at white goods counters “The future. Yes, but what a sorry fu- insisted. _ 
trimming.Cen- h ture—I mean for a woman like you. Rachy, They visited one farmhouse after another. 
ter piece, 19 everywhere. I don’t want to meddle in your affairs, but— It was their day. It was the Tribune’s day. 
in. long. End why haven’t you—surely there must be men James talked recklessly to the farmers and 
pieces, 10 in. “Mohawk” Sheets Pillow Cases in Spaulding ——” their wives, scarcely knowing what he said. 
eae . eee ; . 4 actoh Ip One of them came to Spaulding a few days 
Send 25c and Sheeting are of similar quality, * HY haven’t I married?” Shewaslook- later and met Sam Fernie. ‘‘Well, Mr. 
7 See Se . h ing down at the pine needles, and pat-__‘Fernie,”’ said the farmer, “‘ we’re subscribers 
4 not quite so heavy. ting them into a little mound. ‘“Perhaps— ___to your paper now. Yes, a young feller came 
j a nobody has ever asked me, James.” to the house last Monday. We never had 


This interesting little 


“‘T know better, Rachy. I know from the seen him before. At first we thought he was 
book offers many helpful 


way you say it. You have been asked, Rachy. intoxicated. But after a while we see that he 


hints on the correct way to Haven’t your” was just full of gumption and enthusiasm. 
make beds. Also how to ““Ves,”’ she replied in a low voice, “I have. He could have sold us anything.” 
care for sheets to get the 


greatest value from them. 
Write for your free copy. 





that father and mother needed me and would _ truth,” he answered. ‘‘That young man was 
need me; and you know what they’ve been intoxicated. But not with hard cider. He 
to me, and what I’ve wanted to be to them. was intoxicated with love. He’s getting 
That’s why, long ago, when you thought you married next week.” 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills cared for me ” 

, State St., Utica, N. Y. “When I knew I cared for you, Rachy. XXII 

Oh, why didn’t you—it would have been so (ye evening: as Wallace Jeffcoate was 

different for all of us——” strolling along Thirty-fourth Street and 

“Ves, I’ve thought of it. Well, I wasn’t had just passed under the porte-cochére of 


= o4?4= = ready, James. And since then—I mean in the Waldorf-Astoria, a familiar voice behind 
HC Slheets ama regard to the others—I wasn’t ready either. him called, “Oh, Mr. Jeffcoate!” 


= 





| 

| 

| 

| 

You know the reason I used to have; I felt Sam Fernie grinned. “I'll tell you the | 
| 


e But don’t worry about me, James. Ill make He knew the voice at once. He turned and 
Pillow Cases up my mind one of these days. Perhaps I'll faced Patricia Corliss. 
ator Us PAT. OFF conclude that love will come afterward, if I “T really couldn’t see you passing me with- 


earn it. AndI shall earn it. There, James!” out making a sign,” she said apologetically. 
She looked up at the man and smiled ‘You don’t mind my stopping you, do you?” 
through a pair of misty eyes. “I’ve told you 


honestly. That’s all there is to it.” (Continued on Page 96) 
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SCOTES O 
simple ways 


like these 


DEL MONTE 
MAKES SUMMER 
WORK LIGHTER 


Sliced Peaches, too, offer many ad- 
vantages in adding new variety to 
old favorites, This easy dish is only 
one suggestion of their almost endless 
menu possibilities, For many others, 
write us for ‘*The Det Monrs Fruit 
Book,” containing the favorite fruit 
recipes of America’s best known 
cooking authorities, Address Depart- 
ment 25B, California Packing Corpo 
ration, San Francisco, California. 


ASPARAGUS SALAD 

Here is just one illustration of the 
almost unlimited summer uses of DEL 
MONTE Asparagus. Arrange Aspara- 
gus Tips on a salad plate with head 
lettuce. Garnish with strips of pimi- 
ento and serve with French dressing 
or mayonnaise, 


SLICED PEACHES AND 


This summer—why not enjoy 
summer ? 


Why not make up your mind 
right now to spend less time in the 
kitchen—and take more healthful 
recreation in the great outdoors? 

You can do it so easily—and at 
the same-time enjoy the most tempt- 
ing, satisfying and really economical 
meals—if you'll just let Det Monte 
do part of the hot work for you. 


That's what Det Monte is for— 
to enable you to serve better meals, 
with little or no trouble, on the very 
spur of the moment. 


Under this well-known brand— 
for your instant convenience and 
enjoyment—are packed the world’s 


ICE CREAM 
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finest fruits and vegetables—with 
all their natural flavor and delicacy. 


No matter what the meal or oc- 
casion—breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
or outing—there’s a Det Monte 
variety to meet every summer need 
and save you useless kitchen work. 


The simple hot-weather sugges- 
tions on this page are just a hint of 
the many easy menu possibilities. 
Try them. But remember one thing. 
When you order canned fruits and 
vegetables from your grocer—be 
sure you say Det Monte. Then 
you know in advance exactly what 
you're getting—the same uniform 
goodness in every variety —the same 
assurance of satisfaction, no matter 
where or when you buy. 


FROZEN 
CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 

Could anything look really more re- 
freshing than this sparkling Frozen 
Pineapple dessert? To prepare cooling 
summer dainties like this—the new, 
easy way—simply pack a can of DEL 
Monte Crushed Pineapple (or Sliced 
Peaches, Peach Halves, Apricots, Pears, 
Berries, Fruits for Salad—any variety 
you wish) in an ordinary bucket—be- 
tween equal layers of chopped ice and 
coarse or ice cream salt. Let stand three 
hours. Take out the can; dip for an in- 
stant in hot water; punch hole in bottom; 
then open, cutting around side closely 
under top, and turn out a cylinder of 
frozen frait—all ready for tempting, 
convenient service as a dessert or salad. 

Just remember this is distinctly a DEL 
MONTE suggestion, It’s the uniform 
high quality of Det Monts Fruits and 
the fact that each is packed in just the 
proper syrup that make this method so 
successful, 

































APRICOTS 
IN GELATINE 

You will find all Dr 
Monte Fruits delightful in 
gelatine. As an example, try 
Devt Monte Apricots. Place 
them in a round mold, dis- 
solve one envelope of softened 
gelatinein 114 cupsof boiling 
water,add % cupofsugar and 
% cup each of lemon juice 
and the syrup from the apri- 
cots. Pour mixture over fruit 
and serve when cold and firm. 








TUTTI FRUTTI 
COCKTAIL 

For a wonderful fruit cock- 
tail or dessert, drain 2 cups 
Dev Monre Fruits forSalad, 
reservingsyrup.Soak6marsh- 
mallows in syrup twenty 
minutes. Dice fruit. Arrange 
in 6cocktail glasses. Place a 
marshmallow on each. Add 
juice of I orangetoremaining 
syrup and pour over fruit. 
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Her Statement: 
‘¢One day I left my iron- 
ing and forgot to turn off 
the current. When I re- 
turned, the Sunbeam was 
red-hot—so hot I could 
almost see through it. But 
it didn’t hurt my Sunbeam 
a bit, except to discolor the 
nickel (and any nickel will 
discolor from over-heat). 
It heats up perfectly and 
holds the heat just fine.”’ 

Mrs. W. J. MARTIN 


7336 University Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“When I Returne 
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, the 


Iron Was Red-Hot— 


So Hot I Could Almost See Through It!” 


Another Iron Ruined? No, Another Proof that Over- 
Heating Does Not Harm the Sunbeam’s Efficiency 


HIS is not an invitation to set fire to 
the house by leaving electric irons 
turned on while not in use. But it shows 
what a durable heating unit the Sunbeam 
Iron must have to withstand over-heating 
that would spoil an ordinary iron. 
Records of one large Public Service 
Company show that 70% of iron repairs 
are in the heating unit. And a new unit 
costs $2 or $2.50 installed. 


An Even Heat and Heat All Over 


In the new Sunbeam Iron we’ ve built a unit 
that over-heating wiil not harm. A unit 
that covers practically the whole ironing 
surface. So you geta quick heat All Over. 

More than that—we regulate its heat- 
ing capacity to give you even heat and 
plenty of it—yet not the rush of violent 
heat that scorches clothes. There’s not a 
machine that can build this All-Over unit, 

























All-Over heating unit ex- 
posed to show you how it 
extends over practically the 
whole sole-plate and pro- 
vides more heating area — 
hence quick and even heat. 






so we build it by hand, although that costs 
us double. 


Tapered Nose for Gathers 

It costs us more to double-nickel and 
double-polish the sole-plate, too. But this 
mirror-like Sunbeam gives you a higher 
gloss to linens and starched things. And its 
easy glide rests your ironing arm. The nose 
is gracefully tapered to iron into gathers and 
corners and between embroidery. 


Sold on Approval— Guaranteed 
If you find a dealer who has old-time irons 
in place of the Sunbeam, leave your order 
for this creation and he’ll deliver it in a 
day or two. Money back within 30 days 
if you’ re willing to part with this iron. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Delft-Blue 
bi Art-Steel 
’ Fire-safe Case, $1 


Approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the National Board of 

Fire Underwriters 


To help introduce the Sun- 
beam Iron, this beautiful, 
practical case at less than cost. 
A $2.50 value for $1, but 
only when bought in combi- 
nation with the Sunbeam. 
Enables you to put away iron 
hot—no waiting while it 
cools. Keeps iron, cord and 
stand clean and safe. And al- 
ways ready, always together 
when you want them. 


] 
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GUARANTEED TO GIVE MORE YEARS OF 
GOOD SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER IRON MADE 


4. 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $1 EXTRA 








The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 94) 


“I’m delighted to see you, Miss Corliss. 
I thought you were in Europe.” 

“So I have been. I came over on the Bal- 
tic last week on business. I’m the London 
representative of the McDougal chain of 
women’s magazines, you know.” 

“Yes, I knew that.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then decided 
to be bold. Her cheeks flushed as she went 
on: “I don’t know how much you dislike me, 
Mr. Jeffcoate. [hope not too much. 

I played the game as I saw it, 
and tried not to be selfish. I 
would so like to have a lit- 
tle chat with you. Are you 
very much engaged this 
evening?” 

*“On the contrary, 
I’m the most disengaged 
man in New York City. 
Won’t you come to din- 
ner with me some- 
where?” 

“Never! Notafterbut- 
tonholing you on the 
street.” She laughed lightly. 
“T’ma self-respecting working 
woman, I hope. But if you’d be 
so generous as to come to dinner with 
me you’d be the most charitable man alive. 
I’m stopping here at the Waldorf. The truth 
is, I had just come out of the hotel when I 
saw you. I was wondering what on earth to 
do with myself. There are hundreds of people 
I know in New York, and not one I wanted 
to dine with. And then I saw you.” 

“It’s settled then!” cried Jeffcoate cheer- 
ily. “Provided we dine at the expense of 
your employers.” 

“And of course we do. I’ve a very liberal 
expense account, and I don’t spend more 
than half of it. So rest easy on that score. 
The point is, do you really care to a 

“‘T do really care to. I’m glad to see you. 
Lead on.” 

They got a little corner table in the big 
dining room and ordered dinner. Jeffcoate 





_ observed his companion discreetly. She 


looked more distinguished than ever. But 
what he noticed most was the hardening lines 
of her mouth. Even when she laughed, there 
was a certain depression of the corners. The 
laugh, unseen, would have sounded spontane- 
ous; but the seen laughter had a tinge of bit- 
terness. 


HE was nervous at first, and clasped and 
unclasped the hand bag in her lap witha 
faint snapping sound. Then she was sud- 
denly aroused to the impropriety of it and put 
the bag away from her. “You know what I 
want to ask, Mr. Jeffcoate.” 

“He is in Spaulding. Is that it?” 

“Yes? And is he well?” 

“So far as I know. To tell the truth, I 
haven’t seen him since July. I spent two 
weeks with them—you know he married 
Rachel Fernie?” 

“Ves, Iknew. I was glad ofthat. But you 
hear from him?” 

“Oh, we manage to correspond once a 
month or so. But I’m sure he’s perfectly 
well. So are they all.” 

“They have a child?” 

“Two. The older is a boy, and they named 
him after me. The baby’s name is Rachel. 
She’s just over a year old.” 

“T don’t need to ask you if they.are happy. 
I know they are. Do they live at Fairview?” 

“Yes; but Buck has just bought the ad- 
joining farm, and perhaps by this time they’ve 
moved into it. Buck has done rather well. 
I don’t know whether you’ve seen his stories 
in the magazines. ”’ 

“T’ve seen all of them. They’re wonder- 
ful—not the technic, which seemed still a 
little labored, but the stories themselves. 
They’re just life itself! I’ve laughed and 
cried over them. How did he happen to be- 
gin to write them?” 

“T don’t know as to that. I had about 
made up my mind that he was through with 
literature, and that the Tribune was taking 
all his energy, when a manuscript came 
through one day. I read it, and saw that 
Buck had arrived at last. The story wasn’t 
the kind for our magazines of course; but 
T sent it over to the Manhattan magazine, 
and they raved about it. Since then he 









hasn’t had a manuscript turned down, though 
he has had to work some of them over. I 
think his stories are getting better and better. 
They’re attracting a good deal of attention. 
One of the big publishers is going to make a 
volume of them after the first of the year.” 
“Oh, I knew he had it in him. If he had 
only ——” She stopped abruptly. 
Jeffcoate knew what she had almost said. 
“T think Buck needed a long time to mature 
his ideas, his emotions, his literary 
form,” he suggested gallantly. 
Patricia reached over and 
touched his hand. ‘Thank 
you,” she said in a half 
whisper. “ But we under- 
stand each other.” 
There was a silence. 
They took very small 
spoonfuls of their sher- 
bets. 
“‘T want to be discreet, 
Mr. Jeffcoate. But there 
are so many things I’d 
VA like to know. Won’t you 
J tell me just how he lives, how 
he spends his day, how he 
feels about his work, everything ? 
Does she help him with his work? 
Do you think she stimulates him? Is she 
very proud of him?” 





“PLL tell you all I know about it, Miss Cor- 
liss. It’s rather interesting that Buck be- 
gan to write fiction again just after the little 
boy was born. Perhaps that was just a 
coincidence. Perhaps it was just that he felt 
the need of additional income. Of course 
the Tribune only pays two modest salaries, 
to him and Sam Fernie. He spends most of 
the day at the Tribune office and does his 
other writing at night. I should say their 
domestic affairs go on very smoothly. As 
to whether she helps him with his work, 
directly, I don’t know. I should think not. I 
never could see that Rachel concerned her- 
self with literature. Of course she’s proud of 
him, but I think he’s equally proud of her. 
To tell the truth, I’ve got the ‘impression 
that, down deep in her heart, Rachel thinks 
her job is rather more important than his, 
although she wouldn’t tell him so.” 

“‘She thinks her job is more important 
than his,”’ repeated Jeffcoate’s companion. 
“Yes, I see. Tell me, Mr. Jeffcoate, do you 
think her job is more important than his?” 

“T do,” replied Jeffcoate bluntly. “I 
mean ——”’ 

““T know what you mean. You mean what 
I mean when I say that I think her job is 
more important than his. We all mean the 
same thing, you and I and Jimmy’s wife. 
Life is with Rachel. She knows it. She has 
three children: her two babies and Jimmy. 
She will manage them as she thinks best for 
them and for her. Why should she care any- 
thing about literature? What are words to 
her? I don’t mean that she isn’t an intelli- 
gent girl. I know she is. She has a good 
mind, and it’s better for not being instructed 
in a thousand ways that could only make her 
unhappy.” 

Jeficoate recalled, after he left Patricia, 
that she had not pitied herself. She had not 
invited his sympathy. He felt a great pity 
for her none the less. She seemed to Jeff- 
coate one of the most tragic figures in the 
world. 


S HE was bidding her good night Patricia 
had asked with an effort, still courage- 
ously: ‘“‘ Does James ever speak of me to you?” 
Jeffcoate thought it best to be truthful. 
He answered: ‘No, Miss Corliss.” 

““No. He wouldn’t. And certainly not to 
Rachel. And yet they think of me some- 
times, whether they wish to or not. Don’t 
misunderstand me when I say that, Mr. Jeff- 
coate. I have no satisfaction in it. I never 
want to intrude into their lives, even in 
thought. And yet I have a part in their 
happiness. I have done something for Rachel 
which she could never have done for herself. 
Every woman who fails at her job makes it a 
little easier for some woman who has not 
failed.’ Good night, Mr. Jeffcoate.” 


THE END 
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Pee ELICIOUS flavor in 


eDs food, rich color, and 


delicate fragrance— 
PEA: 








These—we know to- 
'day—mean more to 
us than pleasure; they fill a need 
in our diet much deeper than we 
dreamed. 











No other factor so important, 
say our greatest food authorities, 
is so little understood. 


For they awaken Appetite— 
this taste, color, fragrance we de- 
light in. And so bring into play 
the whole delicate bodily system 
that digests and absorbs our food. 
Without the signal from keen ap- 
petite our bodies, unprepared, 
fail to take full nourishment from 
the best-planned meals. 


That is why—quite apart from 
its value as fruit—food experts 
point today to Welch’s. For in 
this fragrant purple juice of rare 
Concord grapes they find the su- 
preme example of an aid to 
appetite. —— 
Glowing purple, with the tart 
fragrant sweetness of ripe grapes 
fresh from the vine—Welch’s 
makes the hastiest, the simplest 
meal successful. 


No other flavor can quite com- 
pare with this—juice of the most 
perfect Concord grapes in all the 
world. In only two small sections in the whole 
United States do such grapes ripen—near the 
Great Lakes, where sun and soil are perfect for the 
Concord. 


From the choicest of the heavy purple clusters 
Welch presses out the juice—a few hours after 
they are cut from the vine. That is why each 
exquisite glassful gives you all the healthful quali- 
ties of the fresh ripe fruit. 


1 germs salts that children need particu- 
larly to build up their bodies, vitamines, 
nourishing fruit sugar, and laxative properties 
that modern diets need. Natural fruit elements, 
too, that turn to alkalies and help your body to 
overcome the acidity so common today. 


Invaluable, say hospital dietitians of Welch’s, 
to coax back the fastidious appetite of invalids. 
At that trying time when children refuse to eat, 
mothers, too, turn confidently to Welch’s. De- 
lightfully refreshing as everyone knows, on hot 
summer days and nights. 


COLORFUL, FRAGRANT, LUSCIOUS. 
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But it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape 
Juice that experts stress today—the supreme 
importance of its color, its fragrance, its exquisite 
flavor that awaken keen appetite for the simplest, 
the hastiest meal. 


AT BREAKFAST ESPECIALLY must appetite be alert. 
Try this tomorrow: Half-fill a small glass with 
cracked ice—then fill with Welch’s—glowing pur- 
ple juice. See how its tart cold deliciousness adds 
new zest to this important meal. 


Ar tHe Wa.porr-Astoria, New York’s inter- 
nationally famous hotel, where one caters to the 
most sophisticated palates in the world, Welch’s 
grape juice is served for the breakfast fruit course 
in a slender little fruit-juice glass surrounded by 
crushed ice. . 


For pInNER these hot nights. Blend 1 pint of 
Welch’s and 1 pint of cider. Chill thoroughly. 
Just before serving add 1 pint of sparkling water 
and serve in wine glasses, very cold. 


This too, makes a delicious drink 
for dinner—Chill well 1 pint of 
Welch’s and two 12-ounce bottles 
of dry ginger ale. Partly fill thin 
tumblers with Welch’s—then fill 
with ginger ale. 


FoR REFRESHMENT on hot sum- 
mer days and nights these blen2s 
are perfect, when you serve them 
frosty cold, in tall thin glasses: 


Welch’s Sparkling—Half-fill 
tall glasses with Welch’s, add to 
each a spoon of cracked ice, and 
fill with sparkling water. 


The famous Welch Punch—Add 
to 1 pint of Welch’s the juice of 
2 lemons and 1 orange and dis- 
solve in it 1 cup of sugar. Then 
add 2 pints of water (it is espe- 
cially delicious if 1 pint is spar- 
kling water). If sparkling water is 
used, add it just before serving. 


Grape Rickey—Half-fill. tall 
glasses with Welch’s. Add to 
each glass the juice of 1 lime, 
sugar to taste, shaved ice and fill 
with sparkling water. 


- PURE JUICE OF THE CONCORD GRAPE 


Slow important 
1s the TASTE of food? 


Welch's Gingeree—To 1 pint of 
Welch’s add 2 tablespoons sugar 
and juice of 4 lemons. Chill well. 
Just before serving add 1 quart 
dry ginger ale. 


Get Welch’s today from your 

grocer, druggist or confectioner 
in quarts, pints or four ounces. Or try it at 
the soda fountain for luncheon or for refreshment 
between meals. When the children want a soda 
fountain drink let them have Welch’s—pure juice 
of the Concord grape—with all the health-giving 
qualities of the fresh, ripe fruit. 


More about the newly-understood importance 
of taste, color, fragrance in our meals, together 
with new ways to serve this juice of fresh, ripe 
grapes, is given in our booklet, The Vital Place of 
Appetite in Diet. Let us send it to you, free. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, New York. 





Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-4, 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Please send me—free—your booklet The Vital Place 
of Appetite in Diet. 


Name 





Address____ 
ee 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousekeeping 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economies 
(onducted by Mazei JewETr Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















Cfhe Importance of (olor and Flavor in (ooking Summer Vegetables 








AS it ever occurred to you that 
H it may be your responsibility 

if your family does not take 
kindly to most vegetables? Are you 
guilty of any of the many misdemean- 
ors which are frequently committed 
in the cooking of vegetables, espe- 
cially of the tender, succulent ones? 
Do you put them on to cook in cold 
water? Do you use a great quantity 
of water in cooking them? And do 
you cook them too long? This last 
is, to my mind, the most serious of- 
fense of all, for overcooking has a 
tendency to rob fresh vegetables of 
their flavor and their food value and 
their vitamin content, to say nothing 
of their appearance. And who knows 
but that the reason why vegetables 
are not more popular may be laid di- 
rectly to the door of unattractive ap- 
pearance, due either to improper 
cooking or lack of care in arrange- 
ment for serving? 

There are certain rules which will 
apply to the cooking of all fresh vege- 
tables—rules which will make it possi- 
ble to serve the vegetables with nearly 
all of their original properties retained. 
First of all, cook themalways in freshly 
and vigorously boiling water. Sec- 
ond, add only enough water to just 
cover the vegetable and let this boil 
down toward the end of the cooking 
as much as seems practicable. Third, 
add salt—one teaspoonful to each 
quart of water—only after the vege- 
table has been added to the boiling 
water and the boiling has again been 
resumed. Fourth, boil only until ten- 
der, not a moment longer. 


Save the Vegetable Water 


FTER the vegetables have been 
placed in the boiling water, the 
cold vegetable will probably retard 
the boiling; so it is necessary to cover 
and bring back to the boiling point as 
rapidly as possible; then, if the vege- 
table is a green one, like peas, aspara- 
gus or spinach, the boiling should be 
continued with the cover off until the 
vegetable is just tender. 

When too much water is used in 
cooking vegetables it takes the taste 
from the vegetable and leaves it fla- 
vorless. Also many of the mineral 











Always purchase the very freshest of vegetables available and then prepare them for serving with care 


If green vegetables are cooked ac- 
cording to these directions, uncov- 
ered, they will retain their fresh green 
color to a marked degree. Do not 
form the habit of adding even a sug- 
gestion of soda to the vegetable for 
this purpose, for it is not necessary 
and it is very possible that soda may 
have a detrimental effect on the vita- 
min content of the vegetable. Cab- 
bage, onions, cauliflower and other 
vegetables of rather strong flavor are 
best cooked uncovered. 


Follow the Time-TableBelow 


S TO the length of time for cook- 
ing, it will depend somewhat on 
the age of the vegetable. The time- 
table given here is the result of exper- 
imentation in the JOURNAL Testing 
Kitchen, where as fresh and perfect 
vegetables as could be obtained in a 
city market were used. In other 
words, it represents a fair average. 
Always remember never to cook veg- 
etables any longer than is necessary 
to make them tender and palatable. 
The results are often better when 
the vegetable is cut in pieces. Cab- 
bage, shredded coarsely and cooked, 
uncovered, ten minutes, is a brand- 
new vegetable if you have never tried 
itthat way. Cut thinasparagus stalks 
in inch pieces after washing and scal- 
ing. Separate the tips from the rest 
and add them five minutes after the 
boiling has begun. Cauliflower will 
never become darkened if the flower- 
ets are separated and cooked as 
directed. Asan aid to better cooking 
of whole cabbage, slit it well down 
through the center in both directions. 
Cook spinach without the addition 
of more water than that which clings 
to it when washing. Add no more 
than a cupful of water in the cook- 
ing of any greens. Cover till cooking 
starts and then finish uncovered. 
Since raw vegetablesare richer than 
cooked ones as sources of health- 
giving vitamins, include them when- 
ever possible. These combinations 
for raw vegetable salads may be as 
new as they are delicious. Try cut- 
ting raw cauliflower into tiny slivers; 
moisten these with mayonnaise into 
which enough raw beet put through 








salts, so necessary in maintaining 








health, are dissolved in the water 
during cooking, and if there is a great 
quantity of this it is not always easy to find a way of 
utilizing it. Never discard the water in which vegetables 
are boiled. Instead, plan, whenever possible, to let the 
water cook down so that the quantity will not be exces- 


sive and use it with or without the addition of some milk . 


in making a sauce to serve with the vegetable. 

As it is not a good plan, as a rule, to serve more than 
one vegetable with a sauce at the same meal, it may not 
always prove convenient to use all the vegetable water in 
sauces. Inthat case, pour it off and save it for use the next 
day. With some of the left-over vegetable it will form the 
basis of an excellent cream soup for luncheon. Or it may 
be added to soup stock, stews, or chowders, if their 
preparation happens to be under 
way. Potato water may be used 
in the making of bread and muffins. 

















cA Time-lable for (ooking 


MINUTES 
Asparagus .. . 20 
Asparagus, cut in 
inch pieces . . 15 
Beans, Lima. . . 45 
Beans, String . . 50 
Beets, young .. 45 
Cabbage, slit . . 25 
Cabbage,shredded 10 
Carrots, whole . 20 
Carrots, sliced. . 12 
Cauliflower,whole 15 
Cauliflower, flow- 
CE ey ae 


MINUTES 
Corn on the Cob. 7 
Onions, medium . 18 
Onions, small . . 10 


eae 
New Potatoes. . 25 
Spinach or other 
(fees... . 20 
Summer Squash, 
¥% inch dice . . 10 
White Turnips, 
whole . . . . 30 


White Turnips, 
¥ inch dice. . 20 

























the meat grinder has been stirred to 
make it quite red. Add a few chopped 
sweet gherkins. Serve on lettuce. 

Or, try this: On a serving platter arrange a mound 
consisting of finely shredded cabbage, shredded lettuce, 
and cucumber slices, moistened with mayonnaise to which 
a few capers have been added. Grate raw carrot over the 
top rather generously. Surround with crosswise slices of 
hard-cooked egg and stand against each slice a thin slice 
of cauliflower floweret, thus resembling a tiny tree against 
a moon background. 

Mayonnaise dressing seems to be the most satisfactory 
binder for these raw salads, and the colorful vegetables, 
like carrot and beet, are excellent for their garnishing 
value. They should both be ground fine for use in this 
way. And be sure to add plenty of salt when mixing 
these concoctions, for they 
seem to require it. Pickles, 
capers, pimientos, and green 
peppers add pi- 
quancy and vari- 
ety to these raw 
salads. 
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This is the fourth article 
in the series on the Tech- 
nic of Homemaking. 


yg)/ YOU are one of those housekeepers 
*4| who have dreaded the closing of your 
| house, often being inclined to forgo 
41 the pleasure of a summer vacation 
tae} away from home rather than face the 
prospect of the greater wear and tear on the un- 
tenanted house and its furnishings, you will be 
glad to know that there is a routine to follow in 
the closing and opening of a house that does not 
call for excessive precautions and yet does prac- 
ticallly eliminate most of the cause for worry. 
For it must be admitted that rust, dirt, moths 
and sunlight are a combination of enemies for- 
midable enough to warrant some worry; in addi- 
tion, the stray thief and the thought of fire will 
intrude themselves as unwelcome possibilities. 
Very likely all of the precautions which I out- 
line will not be needed except when closing a 
house for a long period of time or under the most 
trying of climatic conditions, like the seashore. 
First of all make the proper 
provisions: A liberal supply of 
stove oil, which is one of the spe- 
cial oils most efficacious in the 
prevention of rust; a good insec- 
ticide, to leave you carefree as to 
moths and germs; a friendly 
vacuum cleaner to conquer the 
dust enemy in so far as possible; 
and plenty of packing, either in 
the form of mothproof paper, 
boxes or bags, or a liberal supply 
of old newspapers. You will also 
find use for all old sheets, slip cov- 
ers and thin cotton spreads that 
the house affords, for they make 
excellent furniture and rug covers. 
Next provide a small notebook 
in which to enter all the items that 
will need attention before leaving; 
then each item may be checked off when it is accomplished. 
If you are fortunate in enlisting the aid of the whole family, 
by this method there will be no duplication of duties and 
there will be no fear that some important task will be left 
undone because everyone thought that someone else had 
attended to it. More than that, you will find this little note- 
book more valuable each year, for it becomes a compact 
procedure of instruction. 
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Everything Rustable Requires A ttention 


UST is certainly the béte noire of summer, so preven- 
tive measures are in order, especially in the closing of a 
seashore house. To avoid the annoyance of returning to a 
sewing kit of rusty needles and damaged scissors, put all of 
these steel sewing tools into an open box, and place them in 
a warm oven until all the moisture has been driven away. 
Then cover tightly and seal with a strip of adhesive tape. 
Place the box on any convenient closet shelf and note its 
location in the notebook. 
To protect knives which are not of the rustless type, cover 
the blades with a thin coating of white petrolatum, or use 
the stove oil, which gives the same service and is a bit easier 
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Provide a small notebook in which to enter all the items that 
will rieed attention before leaving. 











In the closing of a house, follow a routine which satisfactorily eliminates worry. 


Lhe Vacationing Flousekeeper 


Closes Fler FI0Usé 


MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY 


to apply. This may be applied to both blades and handles, 
even if they are of wood; wrap them in paper. When the 
knives are to be used again, wash them in very hot water and 
plenty of soap to remove all traces of the oil. 

The kitchen range, whether it be oil, gas or coal, should be 
washed clean and dried, then covered with this same stove oil 
in liberal quantities, applying it to every rustable part, not 
forgetting the burners and hidden parts. The oil burns off 
very rapidly when the stove is first used, and with plenty of 
ventilation this is not a disagreeable feature to contend with. 

Cooking utensils of iron or steel require treatment. Give 
the cast-iron kettles and frying pans, as well as sheet-iron 
frying or dripping pans, a liberal coating of unsalted fat; then 
wrap each one in paper. I even do the same with cast alu- 
minum which I leave at the shore, for the salt does have some 
effect on this metal, under certain conditions, and the fat 
protects it. Leave the garbage can clean and well disin- 
fected; oil if not rust proof. 

The kitchen cabinet or supply closet will need a glance to 
insure that nothing is left in opened paper cartons or paper 
bags. Sacrifice every particle of flour or meal without a single 
regret, for one small remnant of flour left during the whole 
summer may be enough to infect a whole closet with flour 
weevils, a pest which is very difficult to overcome once it has 
secured a habitat. Other types of dry groceries may be safely 
kept in closed glass jars or metal boxes. 

Probably more damage is done to a refrigerator left in 
disuse than any other one furnishing. Because the most 
difficult place is the seashore or sections near it, this message 
is written especially for the housekeeper who wishes to leave 
such a refrigerator at the end of this season and wants to 
find it in good condition next year. Disconnect and remove 
the entire drain pipe; clean it and wrap each section in 
paper. Remove everything from the refrigerator and clean 
each compartment thoroughly, scouring both the racks and 
walls of the ice compartment with a soda solution and a 
scrubbing brush. Wipe dry and sun, if possible. Wrap the 
racks in paper and return them with the drain to the ice 
compartment. If the interior finish is painted enamel, renew 
this with one coat, using a paint especially prepared for such 
work, but, above all, give the outside of the box a coat of 
waterproof varnish, not forgetting the usually neglected 
back. As soon as it is thoroughly dry, place refrigerator de- 
odorant on each shelf, including the ice compartment, and 
close the doors. Sufficient air circulates through the drain, 
and the doors, if left open, may warp out of shape. Then rub 
over all the metal parts with the stove oil to prevent rust. 

Most small electrical devices are rust proof, but occasion- 
ally there is a bolt or screw head that resents neglect, and 
if allowed to become rusty these little spots detract from 
the trim newness of the device. So use the stove oil here too. 
And for dislodging from the electric toaster the crumbs which 
seem to resist the efforts of the long soft paint brush which I 
use for the routine care, there is nothing better than the 
blower of the vacuum cleaner. If crumbs are left to become 
moldy they may cause the whole toaster to have a musty and 
disagreeable odor. As soon as each of these devices is cleaned 


Drawings by 
Wyncte King 


and dry, wrap it in paper and return it to its 
regular place. 

In the living room, the wrought-iron fireplace 
fittings may either be given a coat of dull black 
paint or be rubbed over with stove oil. Electric 
or gas light fixtures should be covered by tying 
around them, close to the wall or ceiling outlet, 
cloth or soft tissue paper. Flyspecks are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to remove once they are 
deposited, so use this method of prevention. 

Electric heaters of the portable reflector type 
should be carefully stored away when closing 
the house. Dust gently and dry out by lighting 
long enough to dispose of any moisture. As soon 
as cool, wrap in paper and tie securely. If the 
lacquer has been marred, it is wise to remove it 
with denatured alcohol and renew with a fresh 
coat of lacquer. 

Even a badly corroded heater may be restored 
to efficiency by vigorous polishing and a rotten- 
stone and oil rub, topped off by 
the protecting lacquer coat. 

The electric fan demands pro- 
tection from dust especially. If 
it is to be stored away clean 
thoroughly, oil the motor, wrap 
in paperand puton thecloset shelf. 

Especially if the laundry is in 
the basement, washing equipment 
must be treated with care during 
the summer months. Be particu- 
larly attentive to oiling and greas- 
ing the washing machineaccording 
to the manufacturer’s own in- 
structions. And if the laundry is 
to be left unused for the summer, 
certain precautions had best be 
taken. Rinse out the machine 
with clean water and wipe dry; 
if there are any wooden parts be 
sure that they are perfectly dry before covering the machine. 
Release the tension on wringer rolls and wind them with 
white paper; do not attempt to scour off any grayish white 
deposit which may be on tub or cylinder. It is caused by 
a chemical reaction and does no harm if left undisturbed, 
but if scoured, the next time the machine is used it will tend 
to deposit itself on the linen in tiny, sticky, grayish spots 
that are exceedingly difficult to remove. Rub over all un- 
protected metal parts of the machine with the stove oil. 





(lean, Oil and Cover All-Motor Equipment 


E SURE to wax the shoe of the ironing machine and 
loosen the rolls, covering them with heavy sheets of 
paper to protect against dust. Oil it and grease it as care- 
fully as you did the washing machine. Cover both ma- 
chines. I use clean discarded dimity bedspreads but black 
oilcloth makes effective covers. 
The ironing board may be left padded but take off the 
outer cover. Wax any electric hand irons while warm and 
as soon as cool wrap them carefully to protect from dust. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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To protect knives not of the rustless type, cover the blades 
with a thin coating of white petrolatum. 
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Farry YEARS AGU 


WHEN HEINZ WAS JUST BEGINNING— 





More than fifty years ago, when the house of Heinz 
was yet young, women were just as proud of their skill 
in cooking, and their well-kept kitchens, as are the 
women of today. 

But today’s housewife has advantages unknown fifty 
yearsago. Sheis helped by devices that simplify her work. 
Foods all ready to serve are at her instant command. 
Services by outside organizations are always available. 

These give her more time for other activities while 
enabling her to maintain the old-time standards of 
housekeeping. 


In the realm of foods she knows how faithfully 





the highest of all standards are perpetuated in the 
Heinz kitchens. 


Here foods are carried in glass and silver lined con- 
tainers. Flowers bloom inevery window. Sunlight floods 
every nook and corner. Competent girls in immaculate 
costumes, and with faultless hands, preside over every 
Operation. 

Knowing this, she serves Heinz 57 Varieties with 
the same confidence in their purity and flavor that 
her grandmother had in the foods prepared in her 
own kitchen. 


When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens - H.J. HEINz Co. 


New Salad-making recipe booklet sent for four cents in stamps 
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NE of the very 
nicest things 
about July is that 


it brings us peaches— 

and melons, all kinds and types of melons, 
so refreshingly cool and so fragrantly invit- 
ing. Not in generous quantity do these good 
things make their appearance so early in the 
season, at least in the Northern states, but 
we may have them in sufficient numbers to 
reconcile us for the passing of the strawberry, 
summer’s harbinger. Sometimes, if we are 
wary, we may be able to capture a few ripe 
peaches on the same day that the very last of 
the crimson strawberries await our purchase; 
it is possible, then, to combine these two 
fruits in heavenly concoctions. Raspberries, 
now plentiful, also combine well with the 
peach, but to my way of thinking there is no 
more delicious harmony than is effected by a 
happy blending of the peach and the melon. 

All types and varieties of melons—the hum- 
ble little nutmeg, the aristocratic Casaba and 
honeydew, and the popular watermelon— 
blend invitingly with the peach, but one must 
exercise Care in the selection of all of them or 
the results will be disappointing. 

Choose ripe, luscious melons, if possible— 
melons in which the flavor is fully developed 
and which are heavy for their size, with stem 
ends that are pliable; in the cantaloupe and 
nutmeg varieties, the rougher-coated speci- 
mens are best. Take note, too, that the spicy 
perfume emanates even through the rind. 

When, notwithstanding all one’s care in 
the choosing of a melon it proves rather taste- 
less, perhaps underripe, there are ways of de- 
veloping flavor and ripeness. If the melon 
is ripe but merely insipid, remove the seeds 
and brush the inner surface with lemon or 
orange juice, then sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and a suspicion of nutmeg or cinna- 
mon, and chill thoroughly before serving. Or 
fill the melon halves with loganberry juice, 
and set aside to chill for several hours. If the 
melon is to be served for breakfast, fill it at 
night with a thin sugar sirup slightly tinged 
with orange juice and set close to the ice. In 
the morning it will have a delicious flavor. 


MELON AND PEACH CompPOTE provides a 
way for using both melons and peaches which 
are slightly underripe. Prepare a sirup in 
the proportions of one cupful of sugar to one 
and a half cupfuls of water, cook till as thick 
as maple sirup, then add two or three pieces 
of preserved ginger sliced, with a few spoon- 
fuls of the sirup from the ginger jar and one 
cupful each of peaches and melons—any 
variety—cut in uniform cubes or balls. Sim- 
mer very slowly until the fruit is clear and 
the sirup rich. Chill, and serve topped with 
whipped cream and a dot of red, either a 
raspberry or a slice of maraschino cherry. 


MELON AND PEACH CocKTAIZL is a delight- 
ful beginning for a summer meal. Cut ripe 


By CaROLine B. Kine 


peaches and Casaba or honeydew melon into 
neat cubes, using an equal quantity of each. 
Arrange in cocktail glasses, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and cover with loganberry 
or grape juice. Chill well before serving. 


PEACH AND MELON SALAD may be made 
with either cantaloupe or Casaba melon, 
provided it is thoroughly ripe and well fla- 
vored. Chill the melon and cut into long 
slender sections. Remove rind and unedible 
portion. Marinate in orange or lemon juice 
to which a little sugar has been added, for 
several hours, then drain and mix with an 
equal quantity of peaches cut in slender 
lengthwise sections. Arrange in nests of let- 
tuce leaves, sprinkle with crushed pineapple, 
garnish with a cherry and serve with any de- 
sired fruit salad dressing. 


PEACH SURPRISE is a pretty summer salad, 
particularly appropriate for some festive oc- 
casion, when it may take the place both of 
salad and dessert. The melon may be of any 
preferred variety. A combination of water- 
melon and cantaloupe, when it is possible, 
makes a most exquisite salad. One peach for 
each serving is required. Peel the peaches, 
then halve them and remove the pits. Hol- 
low out slightly and fill the cavities with 
chopped nuts and maraschino cherries mixed 
with a very little whipped cream dressing. 
Put the peach halves together and roll in 
chopped nuts, then arrange in nests of tender 
lettuce leaves and garnish with balls or cubes 
of the melon. Chill and serve with peach 
whipped cream dressing made by whipping 
one cupful of double cream until stiff, adding 
one teaspoonful each of orange and lemon 
juice, a dash each of salt and paprika, a 
tablespoonful of sugar, and a quarter cupful 
of peach pulp, pressed through a sieve. This 
dressing must be almost frozen to be quite 
perfect. 


PEACH AND CANTALOUPE DessErtT should 
be placed at the very top of the list of im- 
promptu sweets. Halve small very cold 
melons, allowing a half to each serving, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, then fill with 
sliced and sugared peaches, and top with ice 
cream or whipped cream. 


ARCADIAN SALAD, as its name implies, is 
quite simple. Select one small ripe canta- 
loupe or nutmeg melon foreachserving. Cut 
a slice from the melon and scoop out all of 
the seeds, then chill for several hours. Mean- 
time cut peaches in small sections and mix 
with just a few chopped mint leaves, moisten 
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With Peaches and Melons 


Old Mother Na- 
ture must have 
been aware of 
the harmony ef- 
fected by the 
blending of the 
peach and 
melon when she 
arranged for 
these two de- 
lightful fruits 
to mature si- 
multaneously. 


with French dressing 
made with lemon juice 
in place of vinegar, and 
sweetened with a very 
little powdered sugar. 
the peaches, and serve on cold, mint-garnished 
plates. 


FROSTED PEACHES make an adorable des- 
sert. Prepare a sirup of one cupful each of 
granulated sugar and water, cooked almost 
to the thread stage, flavor with lemon juice 
and place the peaches in it while boiling hot; 
leave until cold, then drain well and roll each 
peach in desiccated coconut which has been 
finely chopped, or in fresh grated coconut. 
Serve with the peach sirup and plain cream. 


CANTALOUPE FREEZE calls for a_ well- 
ripened honeydew, Casaba or cantaloupe, and 
four large ripe peaches. Scoop out the ripe 
pulp from the melon, and cut into bits; peel 
the peaches and slice them fine, add half a 
cupful of orange juice and two tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice, sweeten with powdered sugar 
to taste, then pack in ice and salt and leave 
to ripen for two hours. Serve heaped high in 
tall slender glasses, top with whipped cream. 


PEACH CREAM IN CANTALOUPES. Peel 
three ripe peaches, cut in pieces and press 
through a ricer, add a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, a cupful of powdered sugar and two 
teaspoonfuls of granulated gelatin softened 
in one-fourth cupful of cream, then dissolved 
over hot water. Mix well, then fold into two 
cupfuls of whipped cream, cool almost to the 
point of congealing, then pile in cantaloupe 
halves chilled to the mth degree. 


Pracu Fancres. Cut cake, which may be 
slightly stale or fresh sponge, into rounds 
two inches in diameter, moisten just lightly 
with red raspberry juice. Peel. and halve 
ripe peaches and remove the pits, simmer in 
a heavy sirup till tender, then drain and chill. 
Arrange a halved peach on each cake round, 
drop a spoonful of red raspberries in each, 
top with a meringue, and brown delicately 
in a slow—300°F.—oven. 


PEACH RICE PuppiInG WitH PEAcH Harp 
SAucE. Boil one cupful of rice in a quart of 
salted water until very soft. Drain the rice 
and add a cupful of milk, then cook till like 
mush. Add a tablespoonful of butter, half 
a cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and a little of the grated rind, and two 
well-beaten eggs. Arrange ina buttered dish, 
place halved ripe peaches over the surface, 
with a split blanched almond in each cavity, 
brush over with melted butter and sprinkle 
thickly with powdered sugar. Bake in a 
325°F. oven about thirty minutes. Prepare 
the hard sauce as usual, beat well, then fold 
in peach pulp to flavor well, also if desired 
the stiffly beaten white of one egg. 


Fill the melons with ° 
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Tooth Enamel 


This Dental Cream 
protects it 


Guards your teeth—checks 
decay—kills germs— 
washes them away 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
FAITHFULLY. You brush 
them carefully. Yet when you 
visit your dentist you are often 
surprised at the number of 
cavities his instruments reveal. 


You feel baffled. Others 
seemingly no more careful than 
yourself enjoy the blessing of 
sound teeth. What is the 
trouble? 


The trouble is that your 
teeth require a certain kind of 
protection which you are fail- 
ing to give them—the protec- 
tion they need is adequate 
dental care and the daily use 
of a germ-killing dentifrice. 


The protection they need 
is the germicidal protection 
of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
Kolynos not only keeps your 
teeth white and glistening, but 
its main properties are highly 
antiseptic—extremely impor- 
tant properties if you are to 
have sound teeth, teeth free 
from dangerous, offensive, and 
painful cavities. 


{ FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your f 


teeth 22 times, 4% inch to the brushing. 


Tue Kotynos Company, Dept. 2-E3 
New Haven, Conn. 


Send sample tube to: 


























Does your house 
stand between you 
and your home? 


A question for wives and 
mothers asked and answered 


by Mildred Maddox Bentley 
Household Engineer 


























*‘My—do you get that many 
letters every day ?”’ 

Mrs. Bentley laid down her 
paper knife, and leaned back in 
her chair. 

“Often there are more than 
this,’’ she answered. ‘“You see, I 
have spent most of my mature life trying to find ways of 
saving steps and time and labor for women. The response 
to these ideas as they appear in magazines is tremendous. 

“*T often think,’’ she continued, ‘‘that my correspondence 
holds a history of American women for the last decade. It 
is a history of the transition from ‘H. W.’ to ‘H. M.’— 
from House-Wife to Home-Maker. Let me explain. 

“*Ten years ago nearly all women did their own work, and 
did it in the most old-fashioned way. Culture, an interest in 
and knowledge of people—they hadn’t time for these. As I 
used to say, women allowed their houses to stand between 
themselves and their homes. 

“*Then time-saving helps began to make their appearance. 

New methods of cleaning and cooking were introduced; the 
modern laundry was developed. Today, women have time 
to participate in life; they can become home-makers in the 
» true sense of the word. 
“‘In hundreds of thousands of homes, this transition has 
‘taken place. Yet millions are still clinging to the old schedule 
of life—each week is a repetition of washing, ironing, clean- 
ing, mending. Their houses still stand between them and 
their homes. They do not seem to realize how important it 
is to adopt the modern methods of housekeeping. Here is 
the point: 

“‘Carpenters and stone-masons can build’a house, but only 
a wife and mother can make it a home. Home-making is a 
woman’s biggest job—but it is a job that requires time. Time 
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the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry Ma- 
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to read and study—to grow mentally. Time to meet and know 
people. Time to share life with her husband—to interpret 
life to her children. Only in this way can a woman truly 
create a ‘home.’ 

*‘Many puzzled women ask where they are to find the 
time for this broader, fuller life. —The answer is simple: 
by taking advantage of the opportunities which today’s world 
offers them. Women can turn the cleaning and cooking over 
to ‘electric servants,’ and save many hours; they can turn 
the washing and ironing over to the laundry, and save a day 
a week—a whole year in every seven. In brief, they can be- 
come happy, helpful, successful wives and mothers.” 








More than two million women have discovered in modern laun- 
dry service a means toward more useful lives as wives and mothers. 
By ridding themselves of the work and worry of doing or super- 
vising the washing at home, they have gained new time for more 
important, more pleasant duties. Nor do they find this washday 
help beyond their means. For today’s laundry offers a service to 
fit every family’s budget. All-ironed services, partially-ironed 
services, services in which the clothes are returned damp for 
ironing at home—you have all these to choose from. Today, 
phone a modern laundry to call for your bundle. * 
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Molds of all sorts and shapes may be used to make gelatin dishes attractive. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 


Sq} YOU KNOW that gelatin supplements other foods 
AY; by aiding in their digestion and increasing their 
food value? 





there are other reasons for using gelatin. 


DO YOU KNOW that milk is one of the foods that can be 
supplemented by gelatin? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the addition of gelatin to cow’s milk is recom- 
mended in feeding babies. 


DO YOU KNOW that a small amount of gelatin in ice cream 
will prevent it from becoming coarse and granular during 
long packing? 

Tuis 1s Wuy gelatin added to an ice-cream mixture before 
freezing, besides supplementing its food value, improves its 
texture. 


DO YOU KNOW that it is the gelatin from meat and bones 
which gives soup stock most of its food value? 

Tuis 1s Wxy soup meat needs long slow cooking in order to 
release all the gelatin in the meat tissues. 


DO YOU KNOW that more gelatin-making material is found 
in the bones and tissues of young animals than in those that 
are more mature? 


Tuts 1s Wuy veal bones are often bought to add to soup stock. 


DO YOU KNOW that bones bought for the purpose of 
furnishing additional gelatin cost more than gelatin which 
is already prepared? 


Tuis 1s Wuy it is more economical to add commercial gelatin 
to thin soup stock than to buy bones. 

DO YOU KNOW that raw pineapple contains a ferment 
which liquefies gelatin? 

Tuts 1s Wuy fresh pineapple should be heated before it is 
added to gelatin mixtures. 

DO YOU KNOW that Irish sea moss is a form of vegetable 
gelatin rich in iodine? 


Tuis 1s Wuy gelatin dishes made from Irish moss have a spe- 
cial value in goiter prevention and treatment. 


DO YOU KNOW that agar-agar is a vegetable gelatin which 
does not digest as it passes through the body ? 


Tuts 1s Wuy it is used in the treatment of constipation, because 
the wet spongy mass which it forms helps to stimulate the 
action of the intestines. 


DO YOU KNOW scientists have found that germs thrive on 
a gelatin mixture? 


Tuis 1s Wuy all food containing gelatin should be kept care- 
fully covered and used while fresh. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 



































ooking to be proud of 


For more than a generation Perfection Oil 
Stoves have fostered women’s pride in 
cookery. Their fine cooking results and 
complete reliability are known in millions 
of homes. 


Now, with the coming of the modern Per- 
fection Range—the latest achievement in 
oil stove progress—those extra service 
features are added which bring to sub- 
urban and country homes, the full cooking 
convenience of city kitchens. 


Recently invented burners which give the 
cooking speed of gas, improved designs 
which lighten work and shorten kitchen 
hours — these advantages have placed 
Perfection Oil Ranges side by side with 
the finest gas stoves made. 


Spend a few minutes at your dealer’s to- 
day. His demonstration of Perfection’s 
gas-like service and simple operation will 
convince you. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 
7318 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


ERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 





For best results use Perfection Ovens on Per- 
fection Stoves. All styles, sizes and prices. 
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THE KELVIN-ET 


Kelvinator with 
refrigerator, 
complete for 
$250 
f.o. &. Detroit 


























‘Mother 


m hungry hour! 


Kelvinate the children’s foods, and 
‘‘special diets’’ can be planned 
with half the usual effort 


Each day you wrinkle your brow and pon- 
der as you ask yourself, ‘‘What shall I get 
for the children?”? Every week-end—yes, 
every day—the question arises, “Will it 
keep?” or “Is it still good ?”’ 





Here is where Kelvinator refrigeration 
would take a real load off your mind. With 
Kelvinator chilling your refrigerator you 
would know that the special foods you buy 
or prepare would keep—not only until to- 
morrow but until the day after, or the day 
after that. You could safely plan and pre- 
pare your children’s diet far in advance. 


Kelvinator electric refrigeration preserves 
both purity and freshness. It is so cold 
that the air in the refrigerator becomes 
frosty and dry. It does away with the un- 
certainty of ice delivery, for Kelvination 
is as constant as your electric service and 
requires no attention. 


Ask your nearest Kelvinator dealer how 
Kelvinator can be installed in your present 
refrigerator. Write for his name, and for 
Kelvinator literature. 

KELVINATOR CoRPORATION, 2040 West Fort STREET 


Detroit, MicH1GcAn 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 38 Temperance Street, Toronto 


Ch 
Kelvinator 
The Oldest Domestic 
Elect¥@c Refrigeration 
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The Vacationing Flousekeeper 
Closes Her Ftouse 


(Continued from Page 99) 





If the furnace and 
heating plant have not 
already had their rou- 
tine summer overhaul- 
ing, do not put it off 
any longer. Be sure 
that the interior is 
cleaned of soot so that 
its efficiency next sea- 
son will be unaffected. 
I renew all the metal 
surfaces, as doors, with 
a special paint; the 
balance of the heater 








the entire area is 
treated. Don’t allow 
it to dry, but wrap at 


—— once. Each garment 
vee should have its sep- 
elie arate wrapping. Pack 
“4 away in boxes or bags. 

There are many ex- 

sess cellent paper and cloth 


moth-proof containers. 
In my judgment the 
paper ones that can be 
sealed are the safer for 





roehe Kee long storing periods. 





is insulated with an as- 
bestos compound that 
only needs a_ yearly 
coat of whitewash. 

Some fireplaces have 
dampers, which should 
of course be left closed. In older houses, 
however, the only way of stopping these up 
is often by the use of a metal frame especially 
made with a convenient handle to fit the 
opening snugly. These are necessary only 
when a country house is to be left unoccupied 
and the chimney construction does not af- 
ford protection from birds and squirrels. 

When closing up the house do not overlook 
the cleaning closet. Even though most clean- 
ing fluids have been rendered noninflammable 
by the manufacturers, it is safer to leave such 
fluids, oils and waxes either in new unopened 
cans or in containers whose stoppers and 
pouring lips as well as the outside surfaces 
have been carefully cleaned. Mops of the 
wax or oil treated variety should have their 
handles removed and the mop heads them- 
selves put in strong tightly covered tin boxes 
such as the manufacturers provide for the 
purpose. Discard all cloths that have been 
oil soaked or else store them in air-tight cans. 
And do not forget to put all the matches, 
even the safeties, in a similar tin box. 

The vacuum cleaner and the carpet sweeper 
are devices which are in daily use, so they will 
require last-minute attention. Treat them 
to a special and liberal cleaning, including 
brushes, pan or bag, and a final oiling. 


(Clean and Spray All Woolens 


F YOU would have an easy summer so far 

as worry from moth damage is concerned, 
make sure that all the woolens and blankets 
are thoroughly cleaned and then sprayed 
with an insecticide before they are packed 
away. This cleanliness of fabric is the mod- 
ern housekeeper’s most important weapon 
against the ravages of moths. 

With a washing machine the cleansing of 
blankets, sweaters, knitted fabrics and 
woolen stockings, previous to spraying and 
storing, presents no problem. For all other 
wool garments I have developed a home 
method of cleaning which 
has proved effective and 


For dislodging from the electric toaster 
the crumbs which resist the efforts of the 
long soft paint brush there is nothing 
better than the blower of the vacuum cleaner. 


When purchasing ex- 
amine them and judge 
them by their ability to 
keep moths out. In all 
cases the moth deter- 
rent with which they 
are impregnated is a deterrent only and does 
not destroy the moth itself. But if the gar- 
ment is clean when it is put in the container 
there is little danger of further trouble. 
Under no conditions leave woolen garments 
in an open closet during the summer when 
they can receive no attention. 


Protect Against Vermin Infection 


ORE and more as crowded conditions 

of living and transportation are forced 
upon us, the housekeeper of today is con- 
fronted almost constantly with that most un- 
pleasant problem of vermin. It is no longer 
a question of a neat housekeeper or an untidy 
one, but one of available source of infection. 
And in closing a house, especially, it is wise to 
safeguard against the possibilities of develop- 
ment of a trouble that the ordinary routine 
of active living prevents. Therefore go over 
all the beds, especially those in the servants’ 
quarters, with your favorite insecticide. If 
you are ever confronted with a real siege of 
this dreaded pest, have the druggist mix for 
you equal parts of carbolic acid and tur- 
pentine. It will not harm woodwork or paint 
or even papered walls, but the odor is strong 
and penetrating. In using this solution 
paint it on with a broad brush, digging deep 
into bed cracks and surbases. 

Bed springs that are properly boxed are 
protected from rust and dust and vermin 
attacks, but look on the underside to make 
sure they are entirely covered; if not, com- 
plete the cover. If you have the open type 
of spring, make a homemade cover of inex- 
pensive cretonne. In an emergency or for 
seashore use, newspapers may be placed in a 
thick layer between the spring and mattress. 

It is wise to take down curtains and hang- 
ings in order to protect them. Launder or 
dry clean them before packing away. At 
the same time, it is not well to leave an unoc- 
cupied house with the windows bare of cur- 
tains, because they trap an 
enormous amount of light 





a saving on cleaners’ bills. 

In the first place, I use 
asmall device called aspot 
remover, to be found on 
the notion counter of the 
department store. It isa 
small cylindrical wood 
frame, containing soap- 
bark, I believe, and cov- 
ered with a gray wool 
cloth. With this tool 
practically all spots with a 
grease base can be re- 








and dust that would other- 
wise fade and rot the fab- 
rics. Use old partly worn 
curtains or else very cheap 
ones for this purpose and 
hang them straight with- 
out any tie-back. 

When closing a house I 
advise leaving overstuffed 
furniture unprotected by 
slip covers, but placed out 
of the direct light rays. 
Unless it can be cleaned 








moved from wool gar- 
ments. 

As a preliminary, then, 
the garment is first ex- 
amined for spots and these 
are removed before the general cleaning. 
For this the laundry offers the best working 
conditions. Air and brush each garment out 
of doors, if possible, then use the vacuum 
cleaner with one of the smaller nozzle attach- 
ments. The brush attachment is especially 
effective. As soon as each garment has been 
vacuum cleaned, follow with the liquid 
cleaner. Moisten a small medium stiff 
brush with the cleaner and brush the garment 
with long steady strokes, making sure that 


All cleaning fluids are obnoxious to 
moths, so plan to leave a liberal 
quantity in the wool garment. 


occasionally during the 
summer the dark warmth 
of slip covers is perfect for 
moth ravages. Spray with 
an insecticide. Wicker 
furniture, on the other hand, needs only dust 
protection, so it pays to cover it with some 
old covers. 

Unless you send your rugs away for stor- 
age, vacuum clean them well and roll the 
smaller ones in moth-proof paper. Sheets of 
this same paper may be tacked to the larger 
rugs and folded under the edges a few inches. 

See that all fittings as awnings, screens 
and locks are in condition to fasten tight; 
adjust shades and blinds, but do not close. 
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cupful of hot 


Old-Time Beverages Reinstated 


By Mary Futter 








HEN 
searching 
through 


some old recipe 
books, hand writ- 
ten, kitchen 
stained and copied 
in the long ago, I 
found recipes for 
many most de- 
lightful and re- 
freshing drinks 
which will add just 
the needed  spar- 
kling touch to summertime garden parties 
and festivities of all kinds. Though really 
old, the combinations of fruits and herbs 
seemed new and fascinating and quite capa- 
ble of satisfying the demands of the most 
fastidious. 

The refreshing effervescence of the soda- 
fountain drinks is an attraction rarely at- 
tempted at home, and yeta delicious glassful, 
bubbling and sparkling, can be ready at a 
moment’s notice. An ounce and a half of 
tartaric acid added to a quart of fruit juice— 
raspberry, strawberry, currant or orange— 
with a pound of sugar, and all boiled together 
about ten minutes to form a sirup, make 
the basic compound. This should be cooled, 
bottled and sealed. When desired, fill a 
tumbler two-thirds full of very cold water 
and add two tablespoonfuls of the fruit sirup, 
then stir in briskly one-quarter teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda. Add ice if desired 
very cold. Serve at once. 


Currant Coot. Add one quart of cold 
water to half a glass of currant jelly. Beat 
with a rotary egg beater until the jelly is 
thoroughly dissolved Add the juice of one 
lemon and drop in a few thin slices of lemon 
or strips of the rind. Serve very cold. The 
whipping makes a delicate foamy topping. 


RASPBERRY Mint. Toone quart of lemon- 
ade sweetened to taste, add one-half cupful 
of crushed raspberries and the bruised leaves 
from 2 sprig of 
mint. Chill for 
two hours and 
serve in tall 
glasses, each of 
which is gar- 
nished with a 
floating sprig of 
mint. 


MINT JULEP. 
Squeeze the 
juice from five 
lemons, add a 
bunch of slightly 
bruised mint 
leaves, three- 
fourths cupful 
of sugar and a 





Dispel the summer heat with icy drinks and dainty 
edibles served on a duplex French tray. 





This quaint silver tray for serving two of anything has 
the added charm of passing easily between guests. 








water. Strain and 
add three pints of 
chilled ginger ale. 
Serve at once, gar- 
nished with mint 
leaves. 


BRAN BEVER- 
AGE. Pour one 
quart of hot water 
on three table- 
spoonfuls of fresh 
bran. When cool 
add the juice of 
three lemons and sugar to taste—about one- 
half cupful. Chill thoroughly. 


PINEAPPLE LEMONADE. Boil together one 
pint of water and one cupful of sugar for ten 
minutes. To this add one pint can of crushed 
pineapple and the juice of three lemons. Cool 
and strain. When serving pour into ice-filled 
glasses and float half a thinly cut slice of 
lemon in each glass. 


SWITCHEL is an old farm drink which can 
be put together in varying proportions ac- 
cording to taste and which is always refresh- 
ing and snappy. I have found the following 
proportions most satisfactory. Mix together 
one teaspoonful of powdered ginger, half a 
cupful of sugar, one-quarter cupful of vine- 
gar and four cupfuls of cold water. Boil to- 
gether about ten minutes or until well 
blended, cool, and chill thoroughly. 


Pomona Puncu. Boil one quart of water 
with one cupful of sugar for twenty minutes. 
Add one quart of fresh apple cider, the juice 
of two lemons and two oranges. Cool and 
strain. This is also delicious frozen to 
frappé consistency. 


Fruir Punca. Boil together two pounds 
of sugar and two quarts of water to forma 
sirup. Add six oranges cut in thin slices and 
these halved, the juice of six oranges and six 
lemons, one can of crushed pineapple, half a 
pound of white 
grapes, halved 
and seeded, 
four bananas, 
skinned and 
sliced, and a 
seven-ounce 
bottle of mar- 
aschino_ cher- 
ries. Chill thor- 
oughly and mix 
with two quarts 
of charged 
water, one quart 
of ginger ale and 
one pint of black 
tea infusion. 
Pour over ice in 
a punch bowl to 
make very cold. 
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Now—your jams and 
jellies can be perfect 
every time 


By following this simple and easy method 


VEN the most skillful house- 

keeper never used to be sure 
of how her jams and jellies were 
going to turn out. It was the one 
place in cookery where experience 
just didn’t seem to count. 


But now—you can be certain of 
success every single time. You can 
make delicious jams and _ jellies 
from any fruit in any form—fresh, 
dried, canned, or fruit juices. And 
they are better-looking, better- 
tasting than ever. 


Never a failure when Certo is 
used—never a re-cooking 


ERTO is the substance in 

fruit that makes jelly “jell” 
—without that natural substance 
there can be no jelly. 


But in some fruits this jelly- 
making element does not occur at 
all, in some only sparingly, and 
even in those fruits in which it is 
most abundant, it gradually dis- 
appears as the fruit ripens. But 
because Certo itself supplies the 
jelly-making property necessary 
you can now use the ripest, most 
flavorous fruits, and even those 
fruits which contain no jelly-mak- 
ing properties. 
















“JUST LOOK! At these wonder- 
ful jams and jellies—And to think 
that I made them with only one 
minute’s boiling!” 


So quick and easy, and you save 
all the delicious 


fruit juice and flavor 


T’S less than 15 minutes from 

fruit to jam or jelly the Certo 
way—for one minute’s active boil 
is all that’s required. No more 
long standing over the stove and 
stirring on a hot day—no loss in 
steam of the delicious fruit flavor 
and natural color. 


Half again as much jam or jelly 
from the same amount of fruit 


ND Certo’s brief boil saves, too, 
all the good jelly that used to be 
wasted—boiling away in steam. With 
Certo you get half again as much jam 
or jelly from the same quantity of fruit. 
When you count up the cost you will 
be delighted to find that Certo has 
actually saved you money as well as 
time, worry and work—that the cost 
per glass of your jelly is less than it was 
the old way. 


Millions of housewives use Certo 
ILLIONS of housewives would 


never go back now to the old un- 
certain long-boiling process of making 
jams and jellies. Your grocer sells 
Certo. Order a bottle today; use 
Certo to make all your jams and jellies. 


Let us send you a trial half bottle— 
enough for ten glasses—with a booklet 
of nearly 100 recipes including some 
new delicious jellies of fruits that never 
would “‘jell’? before—fruits that lack 
that natural jelly-making substance that 
Certo now supplies. Mail the coupon 
with Ioc to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Douglas-Pectin Corporation, 
Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEND 10c for half-size bottle 
(enough to make 10 glasses) 


ee eee a. 
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TREO 
FASHIONS 


TREO i 


SADDLE BACK— 
mainly of surgical 
webbing. For the 
large figure. 








onan alinat 








Treo Fashions are all made of 


surgical elastic 


“light weight web’’, ‘“Treotex 
es ”, and ‘French style of 
hand-knitted surgical web’’, 
combined with various brocade 
materials which encourage re- 
ducing and give the pm em 

gure wit 


restricted 
able freedom. 


HARMING Treo fashions—original creations embodying a 
diversified character of construction superbly suited to the 
season’s styles and to the needs of fashion requirements encour- 
















TREO 


PANEL BACK— 
chiefly of webbing. 
For the average 
figure. 





TREO 


TLTERNATING SEC. 

a a, rd Surgical elas. 
3 : 

broad panel beck ies 







webbing— 


fashion- 


aging grace with comfort. 


A variety of styles 


carried by Corset Departments and Specialty Shops 


TREO GIRDLE 


Surgical elastic web predominates in Treo Girdles 
The More Elastic the corset—the More Graceful the figure 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 2 
Canada: Eisman & Co., 24 Spadina Avenue, Toronto Cuba: Havana, Aguiar 105 








The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 25) 
Se 25 


Iknow. But try. Good luck to you. I sup- 
pose you know if you loose Fathma on any 
game when you’re on foot, you’ll have a nice 
hot run of something like a quarter of a mile, 
to catch up with her after she strikes.” 

“T think you must be very sleepy indeed,” 
he said loftily, ‘to be so sarcastic and pessi- 
mistic. Take a good nap, and when I get 
back you’ll be 
your sunshiny self 
again. Won’t that 
be fine?” 

Disdaining to 
reply she turned 
her back on him 
and began to ar- 
range the saddle- 
bags as a pillow. 
Dirck, with Fath- 
ma on his wrist, 
strolled off up- 
stream in the direction of the patch of marsh 
at the head of the brook. 

Fay watched the stockily athletic figure as 
it receded from sight through the trees. Her 
big eyes were wondrous soft as she gazed. 
But in their dark depths lurked again that 
indefinable expression which so long had 
haunted Dirck’s fancy. 

The man passed out of sight, keeping 
alongside the brook which paralleled a near-by 
road from Algiers. The road was a little-used 
byway. The going was as good at the brook- 
side as along the bumps and hollows and ruts 
of the track. He skirted the marsh on the 
side farthest from the road. No timidly raised 
head or glimpse of prongs above the bushes 
rewarded his cautious stalking. 


| geri down ruefully at his mud-smeared 
riding boots, he prepared to retrace his 
steps. The last furlong had been made through 
black and sticky slough ground, with much 
needless labor and more damage to boots 
and trousers. He resolved to go back by way 
of the road. There at least would be solid 
footing. He clumped out of the swamp and 
to the byway. As he rounded a bend of the 
road two men stepped noiselessly out of the 
wayside bushes. 

They were beady-eyed Levantines in 
soiled native garb. Both carried guns that 
had been swung by bandoliers over their 
shoulders. Behind them in the covert Dirck 
could see the heads of tethered horses. His 
single instinctive glimpse showed him three 
such heads, although only two men were vis- 
ible. At Dirck’s second forward step the 
natives unslung their guns and, moving as if 
in a drill, leveled the weapons at him. 

Lanier stopped and eyed this hostile dem- 
onstration with what coolness he could 
assume. He was unarmed. He did not have 
so much as his riding crop in his hand. Fay 
and Massoud were almost half a mile distant. 
Probably both of them were asleep. Even if 
he were to shout to them, he knew the gun- 
ners could shoot him and rifle his body and 
escape long before his shout could be located 
and help could arrive. 

Moreover, to the best of his belief, the girl 
and the dragoman had not a weapon be- 
tween them more deadly than the table 
knives of the picnic kit that he and Fay had 
used at luncheon. By summoning them he 
would only expose her to danger. 


Hé SET his lips. In his heart, as ever in 
such times of crisis, surged up the gay 
love of battle. His brain cooled and his hand 
steadied. Hopeless as seemed his case, he felt 
no atom of nerve twitch. 

“Well, my friends!” he hailed the Levan- 
tines in French. “It’s your move. I have a 
watch and about a hundred francs in cash on 
me. That’s all. But I’m going to make you 
earn it.” 

To his surprise, neither man stirred or 
spoke. They stood moveless, their long na- 
tive guns covering him. They seemed to be 
waiting for something or somebody, and to 
have done their allotted share in whatever 
villainy was afoot by stopping the victim and 
holding their weapons ready to kill him at 
his first untoward move. 

Dirck recalled the three horse heads that 
had appeared above the copse, and he won- 
dered. Before he had chance to formulate 
his thoughts into action, a third man stepped 
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forth from the thicket close beside the two 
others. Like them, he was in native dress, 
though of a far better and less dirty sort. 
Like them, he was armed; in his right hand 
he held an automatic pistol. From his other 
wrist dangled a riding quirt. 

Glancing to see they were doing as, appar- 
ently, he had bidden them, the newcomer 
advanced under 
shelter of their 
leveled guns, and 
walked toward 
Dirck, pistol ready 
for any sudden 
use. Hecame toa 
standstill barely 
fifteen feet in front 
of Dirck, pistol 
held prepared in 
one hand, while 
with the other he 
pushed back the folds of the kufieh which 
shaded the upper part of his tanned face. 

There was no need of this dramatically 
self-revealing gesture. Already Dirck had 
recognized the pallid eyes and the small sen- 
sitive mouth. To his own mild wonder, he 
somehow felt no shock at the revelation. 


“M WORTHY Cousin Elbert,” he 
drawled, falling instinctively into the 
tone of contemptuous banter wherewith he 
had been wont to address Elbert ever since 
he had found by chance that it irritated the 
other unspeakably. ‘Well, well! Quite a 
snug little family reunion. Now if only we 
had your crooked Buffalo Billiken father 
here—say on the opposite side of me—the 
historic picture would be complete. The Just 
Man Between Two Thieves.” 

Elbert Lanier was visibly taken aback at 
his cousin’s lack of dismay. His thin cheeks 
flushed as of old with irritation at the other’s 
openly contemptuous attitude toward him- 
self. He opened his lips to speak. 

But Dirck went on with that same mad- 
dening drawl: “It’s just like our last 
friendly meeting, isn’t it, Ellie? You and 
me and the formidable pistol. All we lack is 
the curtain cords and the jewelry case. By 
the way, of course it’s the jewelry you’re 
after?” 

“Yes,” said Elbert, choking back his first 
irritation and speaking as usual with pedan- 
tically studied care, ‘it is the jewelry I’m 
after, the jewelry you stole from my father. 
Iam going to get it. I have put myself to 
some trouble and expense and to much loss 
of time. This is the end. Twice we have fol- 
lowed you on your rides. But we weren’t 
able to get you separated from the others till 
today. Imbarak was on watch today. He 
saw you leave them half an hour ago, and he 
brought us word in time to intercept you. 
This is the end of the trail. I am glad.” 


“ TUST for idle curiosity,” drawled Dirck, 

“T’d be amused to know how you had the 
wit to follow me to Algiers. No,’’ he broke 
off, “don’t tell me. You’d invent some lie 
about your own cleverness—that you 
haven’t got. You did it by chance, by some 
lucky blunder—I know that. Now, then, 
shall we i 

“You make the mistake of most Smart 
Alecks,” retorted Elbert, rising as ever to the 
bait, “by thinking nobody has brains but 
yourself. I don’t mind telling you how I got 
on your trail. Father sent me to Montreal, 
with Candler, to look into the affairs of the 
Rodgman Company. They applied to us for 
a loan. As I was registering at a hotel there 
a bellhop came up to the desk and told me a 
man had just been coming into the hotel, all 
mud and torn clothes, and that he had bolted 
at sight of me. He described you. I made in- 
quiries. I found a man had just been upset 
from a cab on the way to a ship. I found 
what hotel he was stopping at, and I studied 
its register. Your name wasn’t there, but 
Howard Verrill’s was. He was a chum of 
yours, I knew. 

“When I went back to New York I hunted 
Verrill up and got him drunk enough to 
make him blab. He was just starting for Eu- 
rope. I got out of him that business of the 
changed passports and names. By the way, 





(Continued on Page ro8) 
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For Teas and Parties 


Orange Tea Biscuits with Orange 
Pekoe Tea— Oh, what an 
afternoon! 

One of the many delicious Betty 
Crockerrecipesconstantly created 
in the Gold Medal Kitchen (see 
above). Kitchen-tested recipes 
with Kitchen-tested flour—perfect 
results every time you bake! Send 
for these recipes. Read Miss 

Crocker’s offer. 


Half of baking success lies in your flour—how it acts in your oven. 


itchen-tested 


A new phrase with a vital new 
meaning to every woman 
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Too often the same brand of flour may not always act the same 


ORE than one-half of all 

baking failures aredirect- 
ly due to the flour. Because 
it may not always act in the 
same way in the oven. 

Often the same brand of flour may act differently 
from time to time. You’ve no doubt noticed this in 
making certain recipes. This does not mean a flour 
is bad. But simply that flour may be exactly the same 
chemically— yet still give you different baking results. 

So the only way a miller can be sure that his flour 
will bake the same every time for you, is to Kitchen- 
test a sample of every batch. By baking with it him- 
self before he allows it to enter 
your home, 

And that is exactly why the 
Gold Medal Kitchen-test is given 
to every batch of Gold Medal 
Flour before it leaves the mills. 


What the Kitchen-test does 
to make your baking perfect 


Inourownsunny kitchenaretrained 
women—all cooking experts— 
who do nothing but bake all day 
long. Biscuits, cookies, dough- 





Why Not Now? 


But the Gold Medal Kitchen- 
test on every batch of flour 
guarantees you uniform results 


nuts, pastries of every kind— 
everything. 

Every morning from every 
one of the huge Gold Medal 
mills come in samples of each 


batch of Gold Medal Flour milled the day before. 


If a sample does not bake exactly right—that flour 
is not allowed to go out from the mill. Every sample 
must give perfect baking results. 

This is the secret of the unusual and unvarying good- 
ness of Gold Medal Flour. This is the reason you can 
always so easily and so surely achieve with it perfect 
baking results. It always acts right. 


The Gold Medal unqualified guarantee to you 


Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your grocer 
and try it out as much as you please, 


If it is not the best flour that you have ever tried and 
if it does not produce the most uniform good results, 
you may at any time return the unused portion of your 
sack of flour to your grocer. He will pay you back ‘your 
full purchase price. We will repay him. 


Eventually—every woman will use only Kitchen-tested 
flour. It is the one way you can be sure that every sack 
will alwaysactthesame way in youroven. Whynotnow? 


| 
| 


| © Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes. 









My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


S we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also creating © 
and testing delightful new recipes. We have printed 
all these Kitchen-tested recipes on cards and filed them in 
neat wooden boxes. A quick ready index of recipes and 
cooking suggestions. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us exactly 
7oc each. We will send you one for 
that price. And as fast as we create 
new recipes we mail them to you free. 
Just think—newK itchen-testedrecipes 
constantly! 

If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, just send us Ioc to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check the coupon for whichever you 
desire—the samplerecipes or thecom- 
plete Gold Medal Home Service box. 

Send coupon now. A 


new delight awaits you. 


MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 100¢. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

O Enclosed find 70c for your Gold Medal 
Home Service box of Kitchen-tested 
recipes. (It is understood I receive free 
all new recipes as they are printed.) ORS 






Name... 





Address 





City State 





© w.cC. Co. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF THE GOLD MEDAL KITCHEN-TESTED CAKE FLOUR, PANCAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters) St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 





cooking talks for women, 10:45 
each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
Home Service Department. 


“Service to the Northwest” 
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Only four minutes 


to freeze —and somany 


delicious desserts to choose from 





The wonderful Alaska open- 
spoon dasher that whips the 
cream to delicious smoothness. 


Coffee Mousse 


1 pint thick cream 
1 cup powdered sugar 
1 cup clear strong coffee 


Wuir the cream; add sugar and 
coffee. Put in Alaska Freezer 
without the beater. Pack in ice 
and salt for four hours. Serve. 


Frozen Bananas 
1 doz. bananas 


1 pound sugar 
I pint water 

I pint cream 
2 oranges 


Boit water and sugar together 
five minutes; strain and when 
cool add the mashed bananas, 
then the orange juice. Freeze in 
Alaska Freezer four minutes, 
turning slowly. Whip the cream 
and add to the frozen mixture. 


RITE for a copy of the special Alaska 

W recipe book with 38 recipes for making 

delicious ice-creams, frappés, ices and mousses. 

It will tell you how Alaska ice-cream is made 
in four minutes—and it will tell you why. 


Alaska ice-cream is much more delicious than 
other ice-creams. It is smooth, light and thor- 
oughly blended, almost like a mousse. This is 
because of the wonderful Alaska open-spoon 
dasher. 


The wonderful Alaska dasher 
makes this better ice-cream 


Tue Alaska has a high, narrow can insur- 
ing quickest freezing. The open-spoon dasher 
acts within the can just as an open-spoon egg 
beater would do. It whips and aerates the cream as 
it freezes. 


Alaska ice-cream just melts in your mouth. 
Once you own an Alaska you will use it con- 
stantly. Milk and cream are among the most 
wholesome of all foods, for children and 
grown-ups. Frozen with any one of a hundred 
combinations, fresh fruit or preserves, nuts or 
rich flavorings, they make “the luxury des- 
sert,’’ America’s favorite. And the Alaska 
makes it most quickly and most deliciously. 
Send for the recipe book. 


Your dealer carries Alaska freezers in a num- 
ber of different styles (1 to 20 qts.), from $1.50 
up. THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC., 
Dept. F3, Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


e 7 diz, 
for delicious ae 
ice-cream 








THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC. 
Dept. F3, Winchendon, Mass. 

Please send me your book: GOOD NEWS FOR ICE-CREAM LOVERS, 
with 38 recipes for delicious ice-creams, ices, mousses and frappés. 
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The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 106) 


it’s a Federal offense, you know, to juggle 
passports. I knew you had been booked for 
a Liverpool-bound ship when you were in 
Montreal. So I told my father I was run 
down and needed a vacation. I went to Lon- 
don. There I read in the resort news of the 
Paris Herald that Howard Verrill of New 
York was registered in Algiers, at the St. 
George. 

“T got here and found you had just moved 
to the Regence. I made a few needful connec- 
tions with men who had more cunning and 
pluck than scruples and who were ready to 
do a good many things for money. The 
Near East is alive with such natives. I i 

“Mighty clever of you, Ellie!” Dirck 
vouchsafed patronizingly. ‘Even down to 
the doped milk and the figs. But the jew- 
elry ” Again he paused. 

The blank perplexity on his cousin’s face 
at mention of the drugged food told him in- 
tuitively that Elbert had no notion to what 
he referred. Stupefaction threatened to en- 
gulf Dirck at this dismaying revelation. 
How many people or sets of people, then, 
were in quest of the black bag? It made no 
sort of sense to him, this new twist to the 
situation. 








E DISMISSED it from his conscious 
mind and went on: “Let’s come to the 
point, Ellie’—purposely repeating the old 
nursery nickname his cousin loathed. “‘ You’ve 
got me. I grant that. It’ll probably be some 
satisfaction to you to carry out your post- 
poned yearning to put a bullet through my 
skull. But that’s all you’re due to get out of 
your African jaunt. And I doubt if you'll find 
it worth all the cash you must have laid out 
on hiring these two picturesque pallbearers 
and the expert safe cracker and the profes- 
sional hotel thief-murderer and any others. 
Not that you ever minded spending a dollar 
bill any more than most men mind losing a 
right leg. You’ve got me. But you haven’t got 
my mother’s jewelry. And it’s where you'll 
never findit. You’ve gambled for ninety thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of profits you won’t get.” 
Elbert eyed him with something almost 
akin to compassion. 

“Tt’s just as I said,” he sighed peevishly. 
“You Smart Alecks never give wiser men 
credit for brains. It would be worth much 
to me to see you dead. Indeed, that was 
tried once. But it would not be worth all I 
have had to spend, to say nothing of the 
danger. In getting you, I get the jewelry I 
came here for.” 

“You don’t even get a look-in at it,” 
scoffed Dirck. ‘Do you actually expect me 
to buy my life by giving it to your After 
you have shot me, you can search my clothes 
and then my rooms, till you’re dead of old 
age. You'll never find the bag.” 

“T think I shall,” said Elbert imperturb- 
ably. “In fact, I am so sure of it that I’ve 
made all my arrangements.” 

“To sell the jewelry?” 


fi O, THAT was arranged before I left 

home. The arrangements I have made 
are to take you to a place I have had pre- 
pared for you. By the time you have been 
there a day or so at most, I am quite sure you 
will either give me an order on whomsoever 
is keeping it for you or else you will tell me 
just where to find it.” 

Without turning he called back in French 
to the two gun wielders, fifteen feet behind 
him: ‘“ Ysouf, keep him covered. If he stirs 
shoot to break a leg—not to kill. Imbarak, 
bring the ropes here and truss him up. Then 
whistle for Berkri to bring the horses.” 

Obediently one of the two Levantines laid 
down his gun. Pulling a tangle of rawhide 
rope from the front of his shirt, he came 
slowly forward. 

“My dear cousin,’ warned Elbert as 
Dirck started angrily, “I hope you won’t force 
us to extremes. It will be easier for you to 
let yourself be tied up peacefully—and much 
less bunglingly than you once tied me. A few 
hours of ingenious native tortures, I’m sure, 
will bring you to your senses and make you 
only too happy to put me in the way of get- 
ting the bag you stole. I hear the natives 
understand some very quaint forms of torture. 
Tortures that can be relied on to break the 
most stubb——” 


He got no further. Dirck had stood listen- 
ing, and trying to fight back the chill horror 
that possessed him. He had heard, as have 
many tourists, of the unspeakable secret 
tortures supposed to have been handed down 
through generations of Algerines from pirate 
days. 

Imbarak’s slow advance brought the 
Levantine alongside his victim. The native 
laid a hand on Dirck’s right shoulder, then 
caught his left arm, to pass the rawhide cord 
around it. The shoulder touch jarred Dirck’s 
shocked senses back to life. 


HE other on his left arm had as sharp an 

effect on the only member of the party 
who had taken no share whatever in the scene. 
Fathma had sat primly and forgotten on her 
loved rescuer’s wrist throughout the collo- 
quy. Always cross in the presence of stran- 
gers, her temper had been going gradually to 
pieces at the prolonged sound of an unfa- 
miliar and harsh voice and at the scent of 
three strange men. 

The psychic sense that is vibrant in all 
lower animals revealed to her, too, that Dirck 
was excited and angry. Her plumage had 
begun to ruffle and the short hair feathers of 
her crest to bristle. Now at the climax of all 
this an alien hand brushed her harshly as it 
grasped Dirck’s forearm. 

Like lightning, the hooded bird whirled 
about, her sense of smell guiding her to that 
irritating hand. Her curved beak dug deep 
into the fleshy part of Imbarak’s thumb and 
wrenched itself sidewise there with the force 
of an auger. Clean to the bone sheared the 
terrible beak, grating agonizingly against it. 
The stroke had been delivered in the merest 
fraction of a second. Fathma screamed with 
fury and struck again, blindly and with 
rabid ferocity. 

Her shrill scream went unheard in Im- 
barak’s roar of astonishment and anguish. 
The Levantine dropped the cords ‘and 
snatched for his knife to slay the viciously 
pecking fowl. The knife was never drawn. 

At Imbarak’s yell and forward leap of 
pain Dirck slipped behind him and seized 
him with his right hand by the nape of the 
neck, swinging the half-throttled native be- 
tween him and the other two men as a shield. 


IRCK was awake now. The brain and 

the brawn that had been responsible for 
the winning of more than one hard-contested 
football game were in full action. Keeping 
his left arm free and outthrust, with the 
screeching Fathma hopping wildly up and 
down on its wrist, he let go his hold on the 
back of Imbarak’s neck, flinging his right arm 
about the Levantine’s throat from behind 
and gripping him in the crotch of it. 

It was all done with the speed of light, and 
with so little spare motion that Fathma was 
not shaken from her perch, though she had 
to cling to the coat sleeve with all her might 
to retain her trained balance. 

Holding Imbarak in the vise grip of his 
forearm and biceps, Dirck tore off Fathma’s 
hood with the free fingers of his right hand. 
Turning her toward Elbert Lanier and bark- 
ing out the Arabic word of command, 
“‘Tella!”” wherewith she was accustomed to 
be launched at her prey, he tossed her up- 
ward with a turn of his left wrist. Well was 
he bringing into use the careful lessons in 
falconry taught him by Fay and Massoud. 
And well did the fierce little falcon carry out 
her own long training. 

In front of her she saw no fleeing rabbit or 
blunderingly flying bustard. But she had 
been launched straight at a human’s face. 
One prey was like another to Fathma. She 
had been trained to fly for the nearest living 
thing at which her trainer launched her. The 
nearest living thing just now chanced to be 
the astounded Elbert Lanier. 

The whole shift of the situation had oc- 
curred with such bewildering speed that El- 
bert had not been able to grasp any clear 
detail of it. He had leveled his pistol, it is 
true, as he saw Dirck grapple Imbarak. But 
before he could pull trigger the Levantine 
was between him and Dirck, and was heav- 
ing and writhing in such widespread fashion 
as to make it impossible to shoot at the man 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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for Fifty 


FREE 


\\ recipes ~ 
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LAVOR of fresh, red-ripe tomatoes, pressed 
from their ruddy skins and cooked ever so 
lightly —nine of them to a single bottle! 

Flavor of fragrant spices from far-away lands, 
added so carefully, blended so skillfully, that they 
add the final touch of piquancy, which makes you 
reach for the Blue Label bottle again and again. 


Flavor that is rich and satisfying, yet free from 
the bite of sharp acid, or the burn of over-spicing. 








Chili Sauce ° ‘Preserves - Fruits ~ Vegetables 


BLUE LABEL 
KETCHUP = 


QvOr 


é 





Flavor you can add at the table to your meats, 
fish, vegetables. Flavor you can add in the kitchen 
to your soups, your gravies, your salad dressings. 
Flavor you can use in dozens of new and delectable 
ways that are shown in our free recipe book. 


Your grocer will be glad to sell you your first 
bottle, because he knows you will buy more. He 
tells us his Blue Label customers are steady cus- 
tomers. Phone him today 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








new Recipe Book. 


“Write your name and address be- 
low, and mail to Curtice Brothers 
Co., Dept. 30, Rochester, N.Y., and 
you will receive a free copy of our 
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We make a style diagnosis of your figure 
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without obligation of any kind 


OR hips that need slenderizing, for 

straightening that troublesome back 
line, for correcting faulty posture, the 
Spencer System of Designing offers the 
only service of its kind in the world. We 
make a scientific diagnosis which enables 
us to perfect all the lines of your figure. 


This diagnosis is begun by the care- 
fully trained Spencer Corsetiere. She 
comes to your home and takes complete 
measurements and a careful description 


Dailies a 


x ay 
‘Sbencer’ 


orsets 
are never 

sold in 
stores 
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‘of your figure which she sends to the 


Spencer Designers. These 
skilled designers then chart 
every line of your figure, 
complete the diagnosis of 
your needs and create a 


special garment which not only fits you 
but brings out the hidden possibilities 
for beautiful lines in your figure. 

Until this diagnosis has been made 
neither you, the corsetiere nor we are 
competent to determine what the lines 
of your garment should be. When it is 
finished your Spencer will give you the 
needed support, the fashionable lines 
and above all undreamed of comfort. 

Such a garment— whether it is a belt, 
a corset, a girdle or a supporting corset 
—can be obtained only through the 
Spencer Designing Service. 

Let the Spencer Corsetiere show you 
the wonderful possibilities of your fig- 
ure; how toachieve that slender appear- 


SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





‘We create a design especially for pow’ 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY +; 141 


DERBY AVENUE , 


‘ 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ance without harmful remedies or so- 
called “reducers”; how to protect and 
preserve the lines of a good 
figure. Look in your tele- 
phone book under ‘Spen- . 
cer Corsetiere.” If youdo 
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not find her, mailthecoupon “) % => 
below and we will send her ~ nabs 
promptly. Andunderstand, {\,.) °| 
please, thereisnoobligation | /[ 4 

of any kind. Paka 


Note:—The Spencer Designing 
System also creates flexible reducing 
corsets, belts, girdles, surgical and 
medical corsets—everything a woman 
needs for support. 


_ 


THE SPENCER BELT 


For sports, negligee and gen- 
eral wear, a non-elastic sup- 
port for abdomen and back, 
Easy and light in weight. 
So comfortable you can sleep 
init. Washableand durable. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me booklet ‘‘Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You’’, and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name 





Address_ 








If you want to make money 


We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corse- 
tieres. Previous experience is unnecessary. If interested 








check square for full details. 
July, 1925 
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who was using him as a shield without hitting 
the native instead. In the same moment 
Elbert saw a furious feathery thunderbolt 
whiz at him. 

Dirck launched the falcon. At the same 
time he pulled back his right arm from 
around Imbarak’s neck, braced himself and 
smote with all his skilled strength. The fist 
caught the Levantine flush under the right 
ear. The man’s knees turned to tallow. He 
slumped forward, knocked clean out by a 
blow that might well have stunned a profes- 
sional pugilist. 

But he was not permitted the luxury of 
tumbling to earth. With his left hand Dirck 
grabbed the clumsily falling native by the 
shoulder and held him in front of himself 
once more as a shield. 

There was no need of such self-protection, 
as Dirck’s first glance told him. Elbert 
Lanier was reeling backward, his pistol clat- 
tering neglected to the ground. Both his 
torn hands beat frantically at a screaming 
and winged fury that assailed his face with 
rending beak and claws. 


SOUP, the other Levantine, was stand- 

ing slack-jawed with consternation at the 
mad sight. His gun had slipped down and 
was hanging loose in the bend of his arm as 
he stared goggle-eyed at his reeling and 
stamping employer and at the devil bird 
that ripped and stabbed him. 

Dirck snatched up the fallen pistol. He 
brought Ysouf out of his momentary trance 
by shouting to him: “Drop your gun!” 

Ysouf found himself menaced by a 
businesslike automatic at close range. He 
obeyed the mandate, turning and fleeing for 
the road bend. There he all but collided with 
a half-grown boy, presumably Berkri, the 
lookout. The boy, after one glance at the 
scene before him, wheeled and joined right 
enthusiastically in the flight. Dirck saw 
Ysouf and the lad dive into the undergrowth 
and go tearing through it at a speed that 
could have been bettered little on a cinder 
track. 

Slipping the pistol into his pocket, he 
turned to watch the onslaught of Fathma on 
the deliriously howling and clawing Elbert. 
The tortured man’s heel hit against a rut in 
his backward staggering. He lost his balance 
and fell prone. Shrieking triumphantly, 
Fathma pounced on his momentarily unpro- 
tected face, driving straight for the eyes. 

Dirck sprang forward to avert the last hor- 
rible phase of the conflict. But he had no 
need for interference. Her reddened beak 
within an inch of Elbert’s glassily fixed eyes, 
which were the goal of her attack, the falcon 
drew back, quivering all over, crouching low 
and running with spread wings to Dirck for 
protection. 


ROM above, between her and the sun, a 

huge black shadow swept across the road. 
Circling lower and lower, swept a giant eagle 
of the Atlas. Dirck balked him of his prey 
by picking up the trem- 
bling Fathma and thrust- 
ing her into the front of his 
shirt, as on the day when 
he had made her acquaint- 
ance. 

The eagle did not carry 
the matter further this 
time. Wheeling, he 
sailed on over the tree 
tops. 

Dirck picked up 
the two fallen guns. 
Unloading them, he 
smashed their stocks 
and bent their bar- 
rels, one after the 
other, by hammering 
them against a wayside bowlder. Then he 
flung the wreckage into the bushes. 

His next step was to go into the covert 
above whose low top he could see the three 
horses’ heads. A fourth horse, unsaddled and 
with cords hanging from his double girth, 
was picketed a few yards off. A donkey 
grazed close by. Dirck surveyed the saddle- 
less horse with a shudder. The horses were 
Snorting and fidgeting and straining at their 
ropes, from the smell of blood and the sound 
of the scrimmage on the near-by road. He 










& 


cut their tethers with his pocketknife, giving 
each horse a resounding slap on the hip as 
he did so. 

The scared brutes needed no further in- 
centive to flight. Snorting and plunging, 
they scattered in all directions, galloping at 
full speed. 

His task done, he returned to the byway. 
His cousin had scrambled dazedly to his feet 
and was trying to stanch the blood that ran 
from a dozen ugly rents in his face and hands. 
He was not a pleasant sight. 


Bey K surveyed him quizzically. “Ellie,” 
he commented, “doesn’t it strike you 
you're rather a pitiful sort of melodrama vil- 
lain? You’re meant for scheming, you know, 
not for action. You did really fine work in 
helping your unsainted father to get me disin- 
herited and in setting my own father against 
me. But both times you’ve gone into active 
warfare you’ve scored a most lamentable 
foozle. You can’t find the jewelry. In fact, 
you can’t do a thing. Just the same, some- 
thing tells me you will. That’s the reason I 
wish I could shoot you. Now hunt up your 
fellow blood-and-thunderers and get them to 
mend your falcon wounds. They’ll need 
quite a bit of attention, if I’m any judge of 
such hurts. You'll find your friends, Berkri 
and Ysouf, somewhere in the middle distance 
and still running. Imbarak won’t be any 
great help to you for a while either. The 
horses are galloping into the next county by 
this time, if there are any counties in Algeria. 
I quite envy you your job of getting back to 
town. Good-by.” 

Half ashamed of his own flippant tone to- 
ward a suffering and beaten enemy, Dirck 
yet felt he was committing no sin against 
humaneness or sportsmanship by what he 
said and by leaving Elbert Lanier to his fate. 

Down the windingly rutty road he strode 
toward the grove where he and Fay had 
lunched. 

It seemed to him he had been gone for 
many hours. He looked at his watch. 

Less than three-quarters of an hour had 
passed since he set forth on his hunt for 
antelopes in the wayside swamp. His tie and 
his hair had become disarranged in the short 
struggle. He adjusted them as best he 
could by sense of touch. Then a scratching 
and a wriggling against his chest reminded 
him that he had thrust Fathma inside his 
shirt, and that she was tiring of her confine- 
ment there. 


E DREW forth the falcon and set her 

on his wrist. With his handkerchief he 
wiped away the telltale blood from her beak 
and head. He smoothed her rumpled feathers 
and adjusted her hood. Thanks to her mur- 
derous battle and the rubbing of the shirt 
against her plumage, she still had a rumpled 
and disreputable air. 

Halfway to the grove Dirck noted a gleam 
of white in the brookside woods to his left. 
He came to a stop and reached for the auto- 
matic pistol. 

Then Fay hailed him. ‘Oh, there you 
are,” she called. ‘I was coming to meet you 
and help carry in some of the antelope. How 
many did you get?” 

“Only thirty,” he made answer, 
turning into the woods to meet the 
white riding-suited figure. “‘ And 
they all belonged to 
some poor family 
that needed them for 
Thanksgiving din- 
ner. So I let them 
go. Becareful where 
you tread. The 
swamp begins about 
here. See what it 
did to my boots.” 

From his muddy footgear to the hooded 
falcon the girl’s eyes strayed. She ex- 
claimed: ‘What in the world has happened 
to Fathmia? She looks like a rag bag.” 

“Tf she didn’t, she’d be looking like a late 
lamented by this time,” he replied. “ Back 
yonder an eagle began circling over us. 
Fathma got into her usual panic, and I stuck 
her inside my shirt again. It didn’t improve 
her plumage, but it kept her from anything 
worse.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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now buys big value in 


Men's Union Suits 


I 


F YOU buy men’s union suits, 


you'll be glad to know about 
the value in Dollar Topkis. 


Here, at last, is a union suit that 
has every feature a man wants; of a 
quality you can approve; for only $1. 
You know good tailorwork. Look 
at the way Topkis is made. Notice 
the tight stitching in seams; the 
sturdily made buttonholes. 

Feel the fabric. Soft and fine like 
higher-priced underwear. 

Observe the big, generous cut. 


There’s no skimping. Topkis never 
binds, bunches or crawls. 


Startling value for just a dollar! 


75c for Girls’ 


Bloomer Union Suits 


STOP experimenting! Here’s 
the Bloomer Union Suit 
you’ve been seeking. It has 
every feature you want. And 
the price is only 75c. 

Wearing Topkis, the Little 
Miss hardly knows she has a 
union suit on. 

Full cut for easy freedom, 
yet there’s no bunch- 
ing to mar the lines 
of pretty frocks. 

The fine pin-check 
fabric launders beau- 
tifully, and lasts. 

You’ll like the fine 
tailoring. Tight 


stitching. 


seams. 
buttonholes. 


markable value for 
Sizes: 


75c. 









Athletic 


Well-made 


Smooth 





Re- 
2 to 42, 





75c for Children’s 
Waist Union Suits 


AGHILD'S job is to grow up. Let 


Topkis help. In Topkis little 
bodies move with perfect freedom. 
Fabric is a smooth pin-check, 
soothing to children’s tender skin. 
Buttons stay on. (That’s a blessing!) 
Only 75c. Sizes 2 to 12. 
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75c for Boys’ 
Union Suits 


HERE’S a close relation 
between underwear 
and health. 

Mothers who know this 
buy Topkis, the modern, 
health-building under- 
wear for boys. 

In Topkis, aboy can run, 
leap, stretch, and bend— 
unhampered. 

Topkis is built so a little 
carelessness on his part 
doesn’t matter. It’s rein- 
forced where the pull is 
greatest. Buttons are put 
on to stay. Buttonholes 
won’t tear. 

And the fabric stands 
up under hard usage and 
repeated washings. Yet the 
price is only 75c. Sizes: 
24 to 36. 


If your Dealer doesn’t have Topkis, write us. Ask for free illustrated booklet. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 
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our hair must now. be LOVELIER than ever!’ 


‘TOOK to your hair!’’ cautions Paris. “Is 
it beautiful enough to stand the exacting 
test of today’s mode?”’ 

For Fashion, in her ruthless way, demands 
simplicity—and more simplicity. No waves, 
except the softest. No curls. No frizzes. 
Nothing to distract the eye of the beholder 
from the hair itself—its lustre and texture. 
As never before, therefore, your hair must 
be lovely. It must be youthful, shimmering, 
vibrant with health. 

It needs, then, proper—and safe—care. 
To bring out all its natural radiance, it needs 
one of the simple Packer Treatments outlined 
below. 

Packer’s Liquid Shampoo, the basis of all 
these treatments, is a delicately perfumed 
blend of olive oil, cocoanut oil and other 

















Such simple modes demand hair that is lovely for 
itself alone. See suggestions at right. 


H PACKERS | 
TREATMENTS Fo uavio ff 

SHAMPOO 5 
WITH EACH BOTTLE * aswel 


What to do for dry hair. 
How to treat oily hair. 
Modern dandruff treatment. 
How to massage. 

What to do for falling hair. 
These and many other important 


questions answered in the informa- 
tive booklet packed with each carton. 


Delicately perfumed and of 
rich amber shade, you will 
find Packer’s in drug and 
department stores everywhere. 














In these sketches Torre Bevans 
gives you the authentic reflection 
of today’s Parisian hair modes. 


THE PACKER TREATMENTS 
FOR HAIR BEAUTY 


to Shampoo properly: Nothing is so important to 
the health of the scalp and the beauty of the hair as 
systematic, proper shampoos. A proper shampoo is more 
than a mere washing of the hair. The proper shampoo 
method will not only cleanse wonderfully but will grad- 
ually bring new health and vitality to your hair and scalp. 
The Packer Method, a method based on consultation with 
the best authorities on the care of the hair, is fully ex- 
plained in the booklet which is packed with each carton 
of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


for Dry Hair: Successful shampooing removes the ac- 
cumulations of surface oil from the scalp. This makes 
the hair seem dry at first but this dryness is temporary and 
only noticeable for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. 


You will find an authoritative treatment for dry hair in 
the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. 


for Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an over- 
activity of the oil glands. A special treatment for oily 
hair, including hints on the correct way to massage, is 
given in the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo. 


for Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff is respon- 
sible for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. But 
dandruff need not be serious if carefully and properly 
treated. The Packer Method of treatment, based on mod- 
ern thought will be found in the booklet which comes 
with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


for Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recommend the 
Packer Treatment for dandruff, the most common cause 
of loss of hair. (You will find this treatment in the book- 
let which comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo.) If, however, the regular use of this Packer 
Treatment does not stop the loss of your hair, consult 
your family physician. He may find some underlying cause 
due to your general health or he may suggest that you 
see a scalp specialist. 


soothing ingredients. Safely, but thoroughly 
it loosens and removes accumulated oil and 
dust, yet will not dry out the natural oil of 
the scalp, so necessary in keeping the hair 
soft and lustrous. A shampoo with Packer's 
soothes the scalp. 

Remember, there can be no safer shampoo. 
Three generations have confidently used the 
familiar cake of Packer’s. The. convenient 
Liquid Shampoo is made with the same care, 
based on the same long experience of what 
the scalp needs to keep the hair at its best. 

For blonde or white hair, the lustre of 
which is so quickly dimmed by dust and dirt, 
we especially recommend Packer’s. Its light, 
creamy lather cleanses so thoroughly and 
rinses out so easily that the hair is left ab- 
solutely clean, shining its brightest. 
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“Simple headdresses,’”’ decreed Paris, and turned 
all eyes on the quality of the hair. 
See suggestions at left. 











Send 10c for sample and Manu 


On receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) 
we will send you a generous sample 0! 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo together wit! 
our manual “How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp.’’ This profusely illustrated 
little book of 32 pages contains dozens 
of authoritative hints which will give 
you real help in expressing all of your 
hair’s natural beauty. It gives in grea 
detail treatments for the hair conditions 
briefly discussed on this page. Fill iv: 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


To insure correct 


Tue Packer MANUFACTURING Company, INc. 
Dept. 87-G, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 
I enclose 10c. Please send Liquid Shampoo sample and Manual. 


mailing PRINT 
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“Good little Fathma! Thanks for hiding 
her. No wonder she loves you so.” 

“Shan’t we get back to the horses and 
start for home?” suggested Dirck. “I can 
testify that there isn’t an antelope within 
a billion miles of here. Besides, I need clean 
clothes and a tub. A mud bath is fine for the 
complexion. But it doesn’t do any real good 
to boots and riding breeches.” She fell into 
step with him, and they 
set forth to where the 
horses and the just awak- 
ened dragoman awaited 
them. 

“T went fast asleep,” 
said Fay. “And I was 
waked by a funny sort of 
noise far away. It 
sounded like somebody 
crying out in pain. Then 
I heard a rumble of 
horses’ hoofs. Our own 
horses heard it too. They 
whinnied and tried to get 
loose. What do you sup- 
pose it could have been?” 

“Oh, a bunch of horses 
stampeding on the way 
from some stock farm to market, I suppose,” 
he answered carelessly. ‘‘And their herders 
bellowing at them. If I hadn’t been so busy 
stalking nonexistent antelopes and crawling 
out of too existent mud sloughs, I might have 
heard it too.”” His tone was unconcerned. 


AY glanced sidewise at him. It was then 

she noted that the knuckles of his right 
hand were badly barked. A second glance 
showed her a little smear of blood at the side 
of Fathma’s beak, a smear the man had over- 
looked in his hasty cleansing of the bill and 
head. Fay made as though to speak. But 
she held her peace. She was avidly curious 
to know what had happened. But she knew 
Dirck would have told her if he had been 
willing for her to know. 

On the homeward ride they fell silent, as 
often they did nowadays when they were to- 
gether. Their horses moved along neck to 
neck and in step. Behind trotted the bored 
dragoman, Fathma on his shoulder, moored 
there by her jess. Now and then the sleepy 
bird would shift from foot to foot, setting 
her tiny string of jess bells to tinkling 
musically. 

Two Algerine peasants, evidently father 
and son, plodded past the riders, on their 
way to a mud village to eastward. The two 
were in violent dispute. Nativelike, they 
emphasized their words with windmill ges- 
tures and with howls and distortions of 
feature. 

“What’s it all about, I wonder?” queried 
Dirck, the noise of the squabble shattering 
the sweet spell and the sweet silence which 
had been brooding over Fay and himself. 

“Oh, probably over some such _all- 
important matter as whether they shall take 
the left-hand or the right-hand path to their 
village,” hazarded Fay. 

During the rest of the homeward ride 
Dirck’s thoughts no longer brooded ten- 
derly on the girl beside him. Instead, they 
flew back to his stark adventure with Elbert 
Lanier. He could understand how hate and a 
keen urge for the jewels had spurred his 
cousin in pursuit of him. Elbert loved 
money, and his father kept him none too lav- 
ishly supplied with it. The ninety thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry was a mighty stake 
to play for. Yes, Elbert would keep on. He 
would bring to the work every atom of his cold 
craftiness and his untiring persistence. That 
was to be expected. Yet, oddly enough, 
Dirck no longer felt apprehension. He had 
bested his cousin today when all the cards 
had seemed stacked against him. In future, 
armed and on the lookout, he felt confident 
of his ability to take care of himself. 


HEY reached home in bare time to dress 
for dinner. Dirck ran lightly up the stone 
stairs to his rooms. As he neared the suite its 
outer door swung silently open. A man 
stepped out into the hallway not five feet 
from him. 
The light shone full on the stranger’s 
clean-shaven face. He was tall and thin and 
sinewy. His brown visage had the high 





cheekbones and thin aquiline nose of a 
Bedouin. He was clad showily in a white 
woolen burnouse and a_ white-and-gold 
kufieh and vivid scarlet slippers. Here was 
no servant of the household. 

Dirck knew that. Nor did this man have 
the smilingly cringing air of a native servant. 
At sight of Lanier he saluted gravely and 
made as though to pass him. 

All Dirck’s angry 
worry for the safety of 
his bag flared forth in a 
gustofwrath. Hecaught 
the man roughly by the 
shoulder and barred his 
way tothestairs. ‘What 
were you doing in my 
rooms?” he demanded 
hotly. 


HE native spread out 

his hands in digni- 
fied submission. Then 
shaking his head, he said 
haltingly: “I un’stan’ not 
Englees.” 

As with the native he 
had found in his Re- 
gence room, Dirck repeated the question in 
French. 

In the same language, guttural and slurred 
and hesitating, the man replied that he had 
gone thither to count the luggage packed for 
the morrow’s start on the caravan trip to 
Chiffa. He added that he was the sheik em- 
ployed as caravan master by Winston 
Howaji for the journey and that it was neces- 
sary for him to find out how much pack-mule 
luggage was going along in order to decide 
how many mules to take. 

“T think you are lying,” said Dirck pres- 
ently. “And I’m going to find out. Come.” 

His fingers tightening their pressure on the 
burnoused shoulder, he walked the proudly 
unresisting native along the hallway and 
down the stairs to the morning room. There 
Harvey Winston sat glancing over the 
French papers and waiting for his daughter 
and his guest to come down to dinner. 

“Hello!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“What’s up? Why ig 

“Mr. Winston,” broke in Dirck, ‘‘I found 
this fellow sneaking out of my rooms. I 
nabbed him, and he said he is the caravan 
sheik who is in charge of our trip. He said he 
was up there to count my luggage. Did you 
ever see him before?” 

**See him before?” echoed Winston. “T’ve 
seen him every day for nearly a fortnight. 
He’s been consulting with me a hundred 
times about provisions and mounts and all 
that, till I’m sick of the whole expedition. 
Of course, I’ve seen him. This is Sidi-ibn- 
Raschdan, a Syrian Bedouin. Our consulate 
vouches for him. He asked me an hour ago if 
he could go around the rooms and size up the 
camp luggage. You people were out, and I 
knew you had both packed last night. So 
I told him to go ahead. But I supposed he 
had finished his inspection long ago.” 





IRCK had let his hand drop from the 

sheik’sshoulder. He was silenced, but in 
the bottom of his heart he was not convinced. 
The man’s high-bred bronzed face seemed 
somehow familiar to him. He recalled again 
the native he had collided with in his room at 
the Regence. That man’s face had been half 
hidden behind a mattress of curling beard. 
This sheik’s face was clean shaven. Keenly 
Dirck’s eyes roved the impassive features, 
seeking to verify his suspicion. 

“Ts it permitted that I go now, howaji?”’ 
the man asked of Winston in his execrable 
French. ‘Has the young howaji been told 
I am not a pariah dog of a thief?” 

“Tt’s all right, Raschdan,” said Winston. 

Dirck ran upstairs, ostensibly to hurry 
through his delayed dressing. He locked the 
door of the suite behind him, pulled down the 
shades and switched on all the lights. Then 
he lifted the picture from its place and pried 
out the disk. The bag was as he had left it. 
Lifting it, he found the weight was un- 
changed and that the lock was intact. He re- 
placed it, putting back the disk and the paint- 
ing. Then he made a quick examination of 


(Continued on Page 115) 


























Your finer sensibilities demand a toilet paper sca 
is soothingly-soft, quickly-absorbent, snowy-white 
and hygienically-pure. Only in ScotTissue can you 
get a perfect blending of all these qualities, because 
of the presence of millions of thirsty fibres. And, 
that’s why it is so peculiarly adapted to feminine 
requirements. 1000 sheets in a dust-proof, econom- 
ical roll. Send for free sample. 






















the right rouge!”’ 
How many times 
have you said it? 
Here it is! Not 
another drycolor 
—but a marvel- 
ously smooth, 
soft, moist, color 
that you blend 
with perfectly 
wonderful result. 
Madam, do not 
disregard this 





place Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
L New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
IST Rouge! 
“TwishIcould find Moisture has no 


effect whatever on 
this colorwhich is it- 
self moist! Not even 
tears can streak the 
cheeks, nor does 
wetting the lips dis- 
solve it. It lasts! 
Use Jarnac in the 
morning and leave il 
home if you like. 

Neither perspira- 
tion nor powder 
affects it. No dab, 
dab, all day—with 
Jarnac! 





real discovery— 
for moist make- 


“Both girls left their 
one had used Jarnac 





Only one color—a 


rouge at home, but 
¥ blood-red match for 


and didn’t worry!” 








up is here tostay. 

Artists have always worked in oils 
for beauty and realism. Small wonder, 
then, that a true blood-red in solidified 
oils brought a new beauty-power to 
makeup! Jarnac is a new form of 
color—a brilliant color impossible in 
dry form. It is wonderfully natural 
when spread; it leaves no hard, unreal 
red spots. 


A Natural Color at last—for both 
Cheeks and Lips 


The same difference is seen in lips as well 
—for this one blood-red blend is the same 


z 


perfect red for lips—your fingertip tinged y g 
with Jarnac takes the place of lip-stick too. 


both cheeks and 
lips—and for the same reason the one color 
is a perfect match for all types of skin. 

All women are bound to adopt this moist yy, 
makeup—for its true tone, better blend, /~; 
and long-lasting qualities. Why notbe / 
first? It’s at many drugstores now— / 
or coupon brings by return mail. 
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The French formula Jarnac has, in fact, 
overcome every one of the mistakes of make- 
up which have made such a burlesque of 
beauty in this country. 


Some Amazing Properties 
Observe these five extraordinary properties, 
any one of which would be reward enough 
for trying Jarnac: 
This form of color has what artists call 
“spread” and leaves not the suggestion of 
a line where its perfect film of color begins 





or ends. 
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I Most drugstores display this card 
| of Jarnac. If your druggist hasn’t 
it, mail this coupon with 50c 
{ (stamps, if you like) for full box, 
i prepaid. (7) 
i JARNAC et CIE 

540 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
| (Foreign inquiries may be addressed 
{ to 153 Rue Marcadet, Paris) 
\ 
| 
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At Less than ha ua 
the Cost of Cream 


Per Mitx serves in place of cream for table use 


and cooking—and costs less than half as much as 
cream. 


In ice cream and other desserts, for example, it 
gives the texture and taste of highest quality with- 
out the use of heavy cream or eggs—at very much 
lower cost. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated— 
made uniformly more than twice as rich as ordi- 
nary milk. It is packed in sealed containers and 
sterilized—made germ free. 


Diluted with an equal part of water, Pet Milk 
is extra rich milk, and costs no more than ordi- 
nary milk. No matter how diluted, it is never 
skimmed milk. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is 
added to the pure milk. 


Send for “Ice Creams made with Pet Milk” 
giving recipes illustrating splendid results and 
economy of Pet Milk. In the meantime try 
this recipe. 


Fresh Fruit Mousse 


2 cups Pet Milk 2 cups crushed 
White of one egg fruit 
1% cups sugar % cup orange juice 


Chill Pet Milk thoroughly. Add egg 
white and beat with Dover egg beater 
until stiff in a bowl set in a pan of ice. 
Beat in sugar, fruit and orange juice. Pack, 
using three parts ice to one part salt. Do 
not turn. Let stand from three to five 
hours, repacking when necessary. 

S Strawberries, raspberries, peaches, 


apricots, cherries—any of the fresh fruits 
may be used in this recipe. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 
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his other belongings, including the strapped 
and packed suitcase which held his luggage 
for the caravan trip. Nothing had been dis- 
turbed, so far as his most careful inspection 
could show. 

Calling himself a panicky idiot for his 
worry, he hastened through his bath and his 
change of clothes. As he dressed he came to 
a sudden decision. He was not going to 
make himself miserable and to worry vexedly 
throughout all the days of the outing in the 
silly fear that his cache was being looted in 
his absence or that a fire might destroy the 
bag and its contents. 

The jewelry would be safer close at his 
side where he could watch it and protect it. 
He resolved to carry the bag along. He could 
lock it to his wrist throughout the ride, and 
he could sleep with it under his pillow at 
night. It would be easy to tell Winston in 
the presence of the caravan servants that it 
contained his express checks and passports 
and other papers of no value except to him- 
self, and that he was foolishly nervous about 
losing it. 

Whether his host might choose to make 
fun of him for such needless fussiness mat- 
tered nothing at all to Dirck. He felt that 
the bag would be safe with him. He could 
not be certain of its safety anywhere else. 


y HEN Dirck came down to breakfast at 
'V five-thirty the next morning he found 
his hostess and host at the table awaiting him. 
Fay looked wondrously dainty and fresh in her 
white riding clothes, and sun helmet on her 
shimmering hair. But Harvey Winston made 
up for his daughter’s trim grooming and 
brightness of visage by presenting a most 
sulkily bloated face and sleep-reddened eyes, 
and wearing a loud tweed riding costume 
which seemed to have been thrown at him 
rather than donned with any sort of care. He 
vouchsafeda surly grunt in response to Dirck’s 
greeting. 

“Tf daddy feels like this at half-past five,” 
Fay confided to Dirck, “I wonder how poor 
Raschdan must feel. He had to be at work 
at four o’clock, starting off the pack mules 
with the luggage and the food and the tents. 
The muleteers and cooks are supposed to ar- 
rive there long enough ahead of us to pitch 
camp and have the fires going and supper 
started. Raschdan got them under way at 
four. Now he’s waiting for us along with the 
kavasse. But I haven’t heard him say he 
hates anybody at all. Have you seen our 
sheik, Howard? He’s stunning, the real 
fictional sheik type. He’s fascinating. Did 
you notice him?” 

“Ves,” said Dirck curtly. 

He resented her praise of the man who had 
aroused his suspicions. Moreover, :n Amer- 
ica he had heard his fill of feminine gushings 
over that imaginary hero, the Arab sheik. 
It irked him that a 
girl like Fay Winston 


“It has some things in it I’ve come so near 
losing once or twice that it’s given me a scare. 
So I’m keeping it with me. If I chain it to 
my wrist I’m not likely to lay it down some- 
where and forget it.” 

“Why didn’t you send it on with the other 
luggage? It would have been just as safe 
that way.” 

“Tt might have been as safe,’ agreed 
Dirck, “but I wouldn’t have been as com- 
fortable about it.” 

“There can’t be overmuch comfort in lug- 
ging a dispatch bag on your wrist all day,” 
argued Winston. ‘Give it to Raschdan to 
carry for you. He’ll take good care of it.” 

“T don’t doubt he would,” replied Dirck 
with real conviction. ‘“ But I’d rather carry 
it myself, thanks.” 


I JE SPOKE in a tone that admitted of no 

further discussion, and he glanced fur- 
tively at Fay as they movedon. The girl had 
been watching him during his colloquy with 
her father. Now she turned her head away, 
but not before Dirck had caught in her eyes 
the strange expression which so often had 
baffled him. 

This time, for some reason, he was stirred 
by it as he had not been before. He could 
not guess at its meaning. This annoyed him. 
One might almost have thought that she sus- 
pected him of something, that she was 
studying his face to read there a shameful 
secret. Dirck mused on this, and his musings 
were not any cheerier when a chance look 
toward the inn porch showed him Raschdan 
standing there, his somber eyes fixed on the 
bag. 

Late in the afternoon they rode into the 
famed pass which links Biskra and the desert 
and the back-country hill towns with the 
sea-coast region, from which the sky-scraping 
Atlas range separates them. 

On either side of the climbing road the 
mountains rose abruptly for thousands of 
feet. To their left, at the gorge’s bottom, 
brawled the yellow little Chiffa River, the 
giant rock walls mounting precipitately 
from the water. 

The sun was still shining. But the moun- 
tains threw the steeply winding road into 
dense shadow, while the summits were glar- 
ingly bright with sunlit snow. There was 
something of the silence-breeding solemnity 
of a vast cathedral about the shadowed gorge 
through which they rode. There was also 
something vaguely sinister about its unspeak- 
able majesty. 


HEN came a sharp turn in the road. To 

the right side of the stream, in front of 
them, the hillside receded far enough to leave 
a glade, some hundred yards wide and twice 
as long, carpeted with grass and fern and 
dotted with low-branched shade trees. A tiny 
brook gurgled through 

ces the midst of it from a 








should join in the fool- — 
ish laudations. Thus i 

he spoke shortly and | 
with no enthusiasm. 


HORTLY the trio | 
mounted and ! 
trotted out into the } 
dewily sunlit road, 
heading eastward 
toward the far-off pass 
in the Atlas range 
where their first camp 
was to be pitched. The 


baby cataract in the 
rocks above. 

In the center of the 
glade tents were 
pitched and a fire 
twinkled. Back of the 
tents a little line of 
pack mules and horses 
was picketed to a low 
rope stretched between 
two pegs. Men were 
bustling around the fire 
and the adjacent cook 
tent. 








abreast, Raschdan a 





Americans rode | 





In a flash the somber 
grandeur of the scene 














few yards in their rear 
and the kavasse humbly 
keeping an equal distance behind the sheik. 

At noon the party rested at Blida, the 
cream-colored little garrison town that looks 
like every foreign artist’s attempt to picture 
an ideal Oriental city. Here at the French inn 
they lunched and spent an hour looking at 
the glorious lines of Arab horsesin the mili- 
tary stables before continuing their journey. 
There Winston, noted for the first time that 
Dirck was carrying the black bag chained 
to his wrist. “What have you got there, 
Howard?” 

“Just a satchel,” said Dirck, who had 


been waiting all morning for the question. 


changed to cheery 
homelikeness. The 
giant mountains still reared their steep slopes 
on either side of the rushing yellow river, 
but the prettiness of the sunset glade and 
the busy human life around the camp fire 
dispelled their gloominess. They dismounted 
as muleteers ran forward to take their horses. 
Raschdan, in his capacity of caravan master, 
showed them to their three bedroom tents 
and announced that the cook would have tea 
ready in fifteen minutes. 

Inside his own roomy tent, Dirck Lanier 
unchained the bag from his wrist and looked 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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plete plans, architectural service, lumber 


Framing Lumber Cut and 
Fitted at Mi 
We saw, cut and fit all parts possible 
by machinery. Saves expensive hand- 
sawing when you build; no waste. Per- 
manent year-round homes; conform to 
all city building codes. 


Four big mills. 


Garages as Low as $89 
Material ready-cut. Build 
yourself and save We 
money. 






Summer Cottages 
3 to 5 rooms. Well- 
planned-economical. 


ESTABLISHED i665 


537 Case St. 





200 Home Plans! 


Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Costs 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 


material shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many 
built-in conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. 
Homes planned for utmost comfort and beauty. -Over 
200,000 customers. Many write we save them up to $2000. 


Highest Quality Material 

Backed by our 20 year satis- 
faction guarantee. 
You know cost in advance. 
one nearest you, 


5,000 Building Ma- 
terial Bargains 


millwork in any quan- 
tity at wholesale. Send 
us your bills to figure. 
No charge for estimate. 


Gordon-Van nTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
DAVENPORT, IOWA ! 
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Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 616 


5 rooms and bath. 
Materials— 


of 






and building 


A Wonderful Book For 
Home- Builders 

Shows photos, floor-plans, prices, descrip- 
tions of homes from $1800 to $12,000. Bunga- 
lows, Colonial, town and country homes, 3 to 
10 rooms. Complete specifications. 

Also ask for Book of Barns, Building Ma- 
terial Catalog or Garage Book. 


Write or Use Coupon | 


ree eee = =< o o 


No extras. 


We ship from 





Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


cell lumber and 537 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


I am interested and expect to 
O Build e 


OO Repair a 
Send me proper catalog. 


Name 


Address. 

















A perfect powder 


jor evening use 


I Dip 


fine wet sponge or soft cloth into dry 


pee Cold Cream Powder. 
2 Apply as evenly as possible to face, neck, 


shoulders and arms. 


3 With moistened finger-tips, smooth out the 
powder until it blends into the skin. 


Over this you may wish to place the 
right touch of Armand Cold Cream 
Rouge, and over the rouge a soft 
Armand 
Cold Cream Powder used in this way 
stays on wonderfully for evening wear. 
This method is especially seen 


film of the dry powder. 


mended for use before a dance. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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gives the skin that soft, smooth, 
white and lovely complexion under 
artificial light. 

Armand is the original Cold Cream 
Powder, priced everywhere $1.00 a 
box. Also Armand Bouquet, priced 
only soc a box, a medium dense powder 
that spreads well and adheres perfectly. 


Take advantage of the special offer of guest- 
room packages—send the coupon with ten 
cents, mentioning the tint you wish. Address 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, Armand, Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Guarantee: No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 





ARMAND—Des Moines A 


I enclose ten cents [) stamps (1) coin. Please send me the 
: guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and Armand : 
: Peridore in the shade checked below. : 


: White Pink Creme Brunette Tint Natural 
: Armand Flame (double brunette) : 
pie cee any eee Rea 
the OS Pee OP 
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No. 15, Pint Bottle 
Each, $2.75 


<i © 
Today People Picnic with “Thermos” Service 


HEN “Thermos” brought portability to hot and cold foods 
a new pleasure was given to picnicking. 


It means a day in the country plus the comforts which, before, 
you were forced to leave behind. 


If you want to make sure of getting Genuine “Thermos” Service 
look for the “Thermos” Trade Mark when you buy vacuum bottles. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Norwich,Conn. Huntington, W.Va. 


GENUINE 


THERMDS 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


Thermos Pitcher Set. 
Silver Plated. Pint 
Size. Plain Design. 
No.364—$32.50 each 
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CBRIGAT 


TOOTH BROS 


A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 


Whiter—More Beautiful Teeth! 


To keep your teeth free from decay, you must 
keep them free from fermenting food particles. 
Ordinary toothbrushes cannot do this—but the Al- 
bright Tooth Brush is scientifically constructed with 
widely-spaced, wedge-shaped tufts of bristles to reach in 
between, on the uneven grinding surfaces, and the backs 
of the back teeth. 

4,118 dentists designed, and more than 20,000 dentists 
now endorse the Albright Tooth Brush —different in 


design, different in results. 
45¢ 35¢ 25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
toothbrush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


’ 
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It gets in between- 
where decay. begins 


ALBRIGHT. 


ACBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 
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The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 115) 


down in sullen contemplation at the red ring 
left by the chafing of the chain on his flesh. 
Then he took off his sun helmet and his dusty 
coat and soiled collar, and plunged his hot 
face into a basin of cold water. The wash and 
a change of linen freshened him. It seemed 
almost that his momentary freedom from 
contact with the hated bag had wrought a 
psychic betterment in his spirits. He sur- 
veyed himself in the hanging mirror over his 
washstand as he brushed his tousled hair into 
a semblance of neatness. 

“Look here, you,” he addressed the mir- 
rored reflection which scowled back at him, 
“‘you’ve got to brace up, and do it mighty 
quick. All day long you’ve been sulking like 
a cranky child, spoiling your own fun and 
helping to spoil the day for the people who 
were decent enough to invite you along. Get 
hold of yourself and be a white man, if you 
know how to. What’ll she think of you?” 

As though another had been addressing 
him, the rough self-exhortation made him 
saner. He finished his hair brushing, with 
the resolve to make up for his sulkiness by 
being as entertaining and light spirited as 
possible when he would rejoin the others. 


HEN he saw the bag lying on the bed 

where he had laid it. Instead of the 
wonted sinking of heart which its sight had 
begun to cause him, he was aware of a veri- 
table inspiration, an inspiration that sprang 
full-grown from his perplexed brain. Why 
not steal off among the rocks of the mountain- 
side just above the camp after tea, taking the 
bag along? Why not pick out one of the most 
obscure of the many little labyrinthine caves 
and fissures there, and deposit the bag in it 
under a heap of rubble and sticks? 

He could make close mental note of the 
exact spot. Years later, when such an action 
would be safe, he could return to Algeria and 
come down here and get it. No human could 
possibly find where it was hidden. A million 
Elbert Laniers could not locate it. 

He could explain its absence from his wrist 
by telling Winston he had taken the latter’s 
advice and packed it into his suitcase. If 
Raschdan were really trying to get hold of 
it—well, the sheik might search for the rest 
of his days and not find it. 

He was free. A great load rolled from his 
heart. His problem was solved. Snapping 
the bag to his wrist, he walked gayly out of 
the tent and over to where the tea table had 
been set. Life all at once seemed gorgeously 
well worth the living. 

Winston already was at the table, eying 
ravenously the piles of cake and of bread and 
butter. Presently Fay joined them. She 
had changed into a fluffy pink tea gown and 
had piled her corn-colored hair high on her 
dainty little head. Her face showed no sign 
of the day’s long, hot ride. 

As her eyes met Dirck’s she smiled gayly, 
in evident joy that the glum devil had de- 
parted from him. 

“You are just in time,” he hailed her. “In 
another second your father and I would have 
fallen on all the food in sight. There’d have 
been nothing left for you.” 

He placed a camp chair for her beside the 
tea tray, and went on: 


EVEN hours in the saddle have left me 

so starved that tea will be just a stop- 

gap. After it’s over I’m going to walk off its 

effects, up yonder among the rocks. Then 

I’m coming back to eat all the dinner there 

is. Not that I’m really greedy. All I’d like 

just now would be a few pounds of rare steak, 
sprinkled with chops.” 

“Steak!” brooded Harvey Winston be- 
tween mouthfuls of toast. “I’ve lived in 
Europe for sixteen years. Some day I am 
going back to America just for one wild de- 
bauch, Do you know what that debauch is 
going to be? A five-pound porterhouse 
steak, blood rare, washed down with a five- 
gallon pailful of ice water. Real steak, mind 
you, and real ice water. The kind that don’t 

grow anywhere outside the United States. 
Then T’'ll fold my hands and feel my ambition 
is sated.” 

«The roast beef of old England,’” quoted 
Fay. 

“Ts shipped there from Chicago,” supple- 
mented Dirck as he rose from the table. 


“T’m off for that appetite-breeding climb I 
told you about. If you hear anybody singing 
very sweetly indeed up among the rocks, 
you'll know it’s me—or I, as the case may 
be.” 

“The case is nominative,” said Fay. “So 
the I’s have it. If I hadn’t put on this futile 
rag of a tea gown I’d climb with you. Re- 
member, dinner is at seven.” 

For once in his life Dirck rejoiced that she 
was not to be with him. Let him choose a fit 
cache for the bag—and one day he might 
earn the right to tell her the whole story, 
after years of clean, hard work should have 
blurred the edge of his worthlessness. Across 
the glade he swung his way, walking rapidly 
and humming under his breath. Then came 
the ascent, at first gentle. As he breasted 
the rocky rise of the actual mountain, how- 
ever, he ceased to hum. All his breath was 
needed for the climb. 


T WAS stiff going; even though the bed of 

some long-deflected brook made a rudi- 
mentary trail of a sort amid the bowlders and 
outcrops of cliff and knoll. The sun had set. 
The swift North African night was closing 
in. The afterglow had begun to give place to 
twilight. 

Before he had climbed three hundred 
yards Dirck realized he had started too late. 
By the ever-darkening dusk he would not be 
able to choose the sort of cavern or rock 
fissure he wanted for a cache, nor to make 
the needful note of its precise whereabouts. 
He must go up there again by clear daylight 
to hide the bag. 

Then his busily working conscious mind 
took sudden heed of what his subconscious 
mind had registered some minutes earlier. 
He paused in his climb and listened. All 
about him, through the deepening gloom, he 
fancied he could hear faint, whispering 
voices. As he halted he could have sworn 
that soft, bare feet were following him, pat 
tering almost noiselessly up the brook-bed 
trail behind him and beyond the nearer rocks 
at either side. But as he listened the fancied 
sounds ceased. He frowned. “I’m as jumpy 
and chock-full of crazy imaginings as a sick 
schoolgirl,” he told himself. ‘If I yield to 
this sort of thing or look back every other 
step, my nerves will be goners.” 

Deliberately he set his face toward the 
climb again. Despite himself, he kept strain- 
ing his ears to listen for the furtive sounds he 
imagined he had heard. Almost at once they 
began again, the multiple whisperings, too 
indistinct and low for him to catch their 
words, the stealthy patter of bare feet behind 
him and on either side. 

It was all ghostly and incredible. He was 
certain 1.0 human feet could follow so surely, 
so steadily in the growing dusk. A twinge 
of apprehension for the supernatural passed 
through him. He gripped his pistol, feeling he 
could resist no longer the fierce urge to spin 
about and face his ghostly pursuers. 


HEN close at his heels a pebble rattled 

noisily. At the same time a childlike 
hand grasped the loose cloth of his riding 
breeches just above the left knee and tugged 
appealingly at it. 

Dirck stood rooted to the ground, a cold 
sweat drenching him. By sheer force of will 
he turned his head and looked down. No, it 
was not his imagination. There, clutching 
softly a fold of his breeches, was a strange, 
brownish little figure, perhaps as tall as a 
three-year-old child. 

Unbidden, there flashed through Lanier’s 
memory the time he had been taken as a 
child to see Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle. 
He recalled the brownish and half-shapeless 
little gnomes that surrounded Rip so silently 
at dusk on the rocky Catskill mountainside. 
In front of him now a second gnome appeared 
in the path, slipping shadowlike into view in 
the elusive gloom. A third peered at him 
from over a clump of thorn. A fourth was 
sitting cross-legged on a rock, eying him with 
head on one side. 

Aghast, breathless, Dirck stared about 
him at the impossible Little People of the 
mountain who had crept upon him in the dusk 
and who so silently were hemming him in. 


(Concluded in the August Home Fournal) 
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Coffee Green Gage Plums 
Tea Fruit Salad 
Cocoa Sliced Pineapple 
- Catsup. “Crushed Pineapple 
Chili Sauce Yellow Cling Peaches 
Sweet Gherkins Loganberries oe 
Sweet Mixed Piel Blueberries : 
Sweet Relish Red Raspberries. 
Sweet Chow Blackberries a 
Sweet Onions Black Raspberries 
Mayonnaise Dressing: 


Red Pitted Cherries 


Thousand Island Dressing — Royal Anne Cherries 


Salad. Mustard 












Salmon 
Peanut Butter Lobster 
Preserves Shrimps 
Jelly Sardines 
Apple Butter Tuna Fish 
Pork and Beans Cod Fish 
Green Olives Clams 
Ripe Olives Crab Meat 
Olive Oil Sliced Beef 
‘Corn ~ Boned Chicken 
Early June Peas ei . Spices - 
Sweet Peas Tomato Soup | 
Tomatoes — Vegetable Soup 
Spinach = - << Clam Chowder 
Asparagus a oa ee oe es Pa pe Pimentos 
Red raged Beans : i” -egeele a] ae pica Mustard | 
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can be cool, tempting 
and nounishing, 100 


PPETITES grow fickle when hot days come. 

Then—when the family eat comparatively 

little—you must plan wisely to make sure that they 
get the nourishing food they need. 

Desserts made from tapioca are tempting, sum- 
mery, and wonderfully nourishing too. Fruit or 
berries can be combined with tapioca in dozens of 
good desserts. Chocolate tapioca, topped with a 
snowy fluff of whipped cream, makes luncheon an 


‘interesting event on even the sultriest summer day. 


These desserts are easy to make and easy to 
serve. They may be madeat any cool and convenient 
moment and set aside until meal-time. 


Five times as nourishing as hot potatoes ! 


There’s satisfaction in knowing that the tapioca 
dishes your family like are supplying real nourish- 
ment. Like potatoes and wheat flour, tapioca is 
almost a pure carbohydrate. But it contains five 
times as much energy-producing material as 
potatoes ! 

Best of all, tapioca is digested easily. It is an 
ideal carbohydrate food for your whole family— 
and particularly good for the children. 


In many ways—for 
any meal 


Good as tapioca desserts are, 
they don’t tell anything like the 
whole story. There are tapioca 
soups, tapioca ham omelets, 
and substantial tapioca entrees 
that are meals in themselves. 

Try Minute Tapioca Casse- 
role Stew or Escalloped Minute Tapioca some day 
when you plan a hearty luncheon. Both are par- 
ticularly economical because they can be made 
with left-over meat or fish. 

One important sugges- 
tion: Be sure to get Minute 
Tapioca. It is superior to 
other tapiocas in three im- 
portant ways. First, it re- 
quires no soaking. Secondly, 


Tapioca cells 
magnified 220 times 


modern American factory, 


that would delight you. The 
best materials and special 
scientific processes at the 


oca uniquely convenient and 
absolutely clean. 
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RECIPES 



























Photomicrographs of 
potato and tapioca 
showwhy Minute Tapi- 
oca is digested so easily. 
Notice how small the 
cells of tapioca are. 
Remember Minute 
Tapioca comes partial- 
ly cooked. , Many of 
the tiny cells are al- 
ready exploded and can 
be digested easily. 


Potato cells magnified 220 times 


Free—a new Cook Book 
and a sample package 


OU will enjoy reading the newly printed 
booklet, ddding Variety to the Menu. You will 


profit by the suggestions it offers in menu plan- 
: : ¢ ning. One section, based on the advice of leading 
it cooks in fifteen minutes. baby specialists, gives good information about 
Thirdly, it is made in a__ the proper diet for children. 

Then there are thirty recipes for tapioca 
: : dishes—practical helps in the day-in-and- 
with care and cleanliness  day-out job of meal planning. 

This splendid Cook Book will be sent you— 
free. Another interesting booklet, The Story of 
Minute Tapioca, is included in this special offer. 

With these books will come a generous sample 
factory make Minute Tapi- of Minute Tapioca. Just sign the coupon. 
Minute Tapioca Co., 17 Jackson Street, Orange, 
Mass. Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 








CHOCOLATE MINUTE TAPIOCA 
(six portions) 
4 cups hot chocolate or cocoa made proper 
strength for drinking 
¥% cup Minute Tapioca ¥% cup sugar 
Pinch of salt Vanilla 
Add Minute Tapioca, sugar and salt to hot chocolate or cocoa and 
boil in a double boiler 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Remove 
from fire, flavor with vanilla. Serve cold with sugar and cream. 
If a thicker consistency is desired use 3 cups of hot chocolate or cocoa. 


ESCALLOPED MINUTE TAPIOCA (six portions) 
% cup hot milk I egg 
¥% cup hot water 1% teaspoon salt 
3 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca M45 teaspoon pepper 
¥% cup cooked fish or meat \% cup bread or cracker crumbs 
1 tablespoon butter 

Heat the milk and water in a double boiler, add the Minute Tapioca 
and cook ro minutes. Add the chopped fish or meat and cook 5 minutes 
more. While this is cooking, beat the white of egg until stiff, add the 
yolk and beat again, then add it to the tapioca and season to taste, 

Remove from fire and put into a well-buttered baking dish, cover 
with bread or cracker crumbs and bits of butter and bake in a very 
hot oven (500° F.) for 15 minutes. Serve hot. If not convenient 
to bake, add 1 level tablespoon more of Minute Tapioca and cook 








in the double boiler only. This recipe is especially good with tuna 
fish or left-over ham. 
These recipes have been tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. of 














17 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, the new Cook Book, Adding Variety 
to the Menu; also The Story of Minute Tapioca and a sample pack- 
age of Minute Tapioca. 
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Motor and Shopping Bags of Monks (loth 


©ross-Stitched in Black or (olorful Wool 


stitched bags anything but just 

bags, for there are so many uses 
for them that they refuse to come 
under any category. Motoring, shop- 
ping, picnicking, knitting, grocery 
storing, Overnighting—the list of 
serviceability is practically infinite. 
Add to this the ease with which they 
are made, the inexpensiveness of the 
material and the fact that bags of any 
kind are dear to the hearts of women, 
and you have the whole story of why 
these bags are so popular. 

The material is monk’s cloth, which 
is sturdy and practically fade proof, 
but homespun may also be used. The 
monk’s cloth comes in almost any 
color that you want, and so you 
can work out any cross-stitch color 
scheme that suits you. As monk’s 
cloth has exactly the same weave as 
canvas, you can work right on the 
material, going over two threads for 
each stitch. Use any soft, wool yarn 
for the cross-stitching. 

Though cross-stitch is one of the 
elementary decorations, there are 
correct and incorrect ways of doing 
it. There should be no knots, the 
ends of thread being worked over with 
the first stitches or woven in and out 
under design. All stitches should be 
crossed in the same direction, fasten- 
ing the thread after finishing a motif 
and not carrying it to another. 

A second cousin to the Russian 
eagle is the happy hybrid cross-stitched 
in brown on the tan bag at top of 
page. The maximum length of bag 
is fifteen and a half inches; width, 


[Te hardly fair to label these cross- 
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A man and a girl in navy on a powder-blue bag might well be 
named “‘ The Dancing Blues.” 


‘Designed by Lenox Hill Studio 


Codperating With the Guild of Needle and Bobbin Crafts 





Bags keep their shape by inserting 
flat sticks at top. 


twelve and a half inches at the straight 
sides which are nine and a half inches 
deep. The handle is seventeen inches 
long, the tassel four inches; the single 
row of cross-stitching is placed a 
quarter of an inch from edge, with the 
top of birds’ heads seven and one- 
eighth inches above point of bag. Line 
this and the other bags with contrast- 
ing sateen or any durable material. 
The gay fox-trotters were cross- 
stitched in black on tan monk’s cloth, 
but they will be equally happy in any 
other color. Fourteen and a quarter 
inches by twelve and three-quarter 
inches is the bag, with a three-and-a- 
half-inch fold set in each side to lend 
further expansiveness, when queerly 
shaped packages begin to accumu- 
late. The twenty-one-inch-long handle 
has a point one and a half inches be- 
low top edge, cross-stitched to a one- 
inch depth. An inch-wide border is 
cross-stitched at bottom, a seven- 
eighth-inch one extending up sides to 
end in a point three-eighths of an inch 
below top. Design for man’s figure is 
seven and three-quarter inches high; 
for girl’s, six and three-quarter inches. 
The bag at lower right has green 
cross-stitching on a lighter green ma- 
terial. It is fifteen and three-eighths 
inches by twelve and three-quarter 
inches, with a two-and-a-half-inch- 
wide fold set in at each side. Each of 
the handles is seventeen inches long, 
and the five-inch-wide border is placed 
three-quarters of an inch above bot- 
tom of bag. One and a half inches 
above border cross-stitch a bowknot 
which extends to one inch below top. 





Bowknots and wreaths demurely point a contrast to the warlike birds on 
bag in center. 











= 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Avoid 


Summer Diarrhea 


A simple, tested way—and 
your first package FREE 


O NEED to fear that “dread 

first summer”. Eliminate sum- 
mer diarrhea, and you eliminate al- 
most every other danger. 

How to do this is told by Dr. Louis 
Fischer, in his book, “Infant Feeding 
in Health and Disease”. Dr. Fischer 
says: “Summer diarrhea is usually 
caused by milk which has undergone 
fermentative changes due to the 
presence of bacteria”. (Milk fre- 
quently undergoes these changes, 
due to summer’s heat.) 

“Milk in every form (mother’s as 
well) must be stopped. As a tempo- 
rary substitute feeding, I advise the 
following: Nestlé’s Milk Food one 
teaspoonful, Rice water3ounces. Rub 
up the Nestlé’s Milk Food powder 
with a little cold water, add the rice 
water, heat slowly till it comes to a 
boil. Do not add sugar or lime water. 
The abovequantity can be fedevery3 
hourstoababyupto3 monthsofage.” 

But why not avoid all risk, and go 
to Nestlé’s Milk Food at once? 

Then there will be no danger from 
fermented milk, no changes of food 
made necessary by travelling. Baby 
goes steadily on, storing up strength, 
building bone and muscle. 

Free Package for Trial 
We will send you, without one penny’s cost, 
aregular 35c package of Nestlé’s Milk Food. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon. It will also 
bring your copy of Nestlé’s Mother Book, 
valued by millions of mothers for its com- 
mon-sense suggestions on feeding and car- 
ing for baby. Books such as this usually 
sell for a dollar or more. Thiscoupon there- 


fore is actually bringing you $1.35 worth 
FREE. Mail the coupon today. 


Vestlés 
Milk food 


Makes correct feeding as sim} yle as 


Ix. 2: en . 
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Let Kodak save the day 


Particularly at vacation time, there’s so much you want 


to remember—and pictures won't let you forget. 
Kodak saves the day —for the years. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 2% Kodas City 
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Paris Says Neckwear ts “In” 














The (ollars and (-uffs on This Page 
Were Imported Directly From Paris 
for Ladies’ Home ‘fournal Readers 


The dainty, organdie-edged white piqué 
collar at left is three and a quarter inches 
wide at front, widening to four inches at 
back. Its neckband is sixteen and a half 
inches long, and the embroidery is in button- 
hole and eyelet stitches—buttonholed edge. 

























At right, the fetching 
collar-and-cuff set for a 
surplice dress has a layer 
of pale blue organdie 
scallops extending five- 
eighth inch beyond the 
white organdie scallops, 
which are on top. The 
neckband is fifty inches 
long, and the collar wid- 
ens from one and a half 
inches at the ends to four 
inches at center back. The 
cuffs have a maximum 
width of five and a quar- 
ter inches and bands eight 
and a half inches long. 
Satin-stitched polka dots 
are outlined with blue. 











A rather “different” 
collar is the white or- 
gandie one directly be- 
low, with its edge but- 
tonholed. Its neckband 
is twenty-one inches 
long, and the width in- 
creases from four 

















inches at center back to 
five inches at the front 
ends, where a rose with 
shaded green leaves and 
stem is embroidered. 
Below it, there are tiny 
cross-stitches done in 
fine colored thread. 


























Just above, the filmy lavender handker- 
chief linen collar has matching straight 
cuffs. The neckband is nineteen inches 
long, the linen is three inches deep, and 
the white organdie scallops are one inch 
deep. Cuffs have linen and organdie in 
the same widths, and they widen from. six 
and a quarter inches at hand to seven 
inches at top; their bands are eight and 
three-quarters inches long. 





















































The smart white linen collar at left is 
really divided into three sections, all at- 
tached to a twenty-seven-inch neckband. 
Each of the two side sections extends 
eight and a half inches along the neck- 
band, and all three sections are four and a 
quarter inches wide. The embroidery is 
in eyelet and buttonhole stitches, and there 
is a double buttonholed edge. The neck- 
bands for all collars on this page are 
made from material two inches wide, and 
measure five-eighths of an inch wide when 
Jinished. Always cut a paper pattern for 
your collars and cuffs, then a second ver- 
sion cut by the pattern from some old 
cloth and fitted to the neck and arm is 
recommended. This bit of extra care in 
the making may save a piece of fine or- 
gandie, linen or piqué from rash cutting. 











For Warm Days 


Summer comfort is assured wearers of Nazareth Chil- 
dren’s Underwear because the soft, elastic-knitted 
fabric is, self-ventilating, absorbs perspiration and 
keeps the body dry. 


Nazareth Waists and knee length, light weight 
waist union suits are ideal for warm days. 


These garments have suspender tapes scientifically placed to 
support weight of outer garments from the shoulders. 
Non-rusting garter pin-tubes prevent tearing the gar- 
ment. There are un-taped Nazareth union 
suits too for those who prefer them. Waists 

and suits come in sizes 2 to 13, special 
14-15. Nazareth infants’ shirts, sizes 1 
to 6 years. 


Always look for the Nazareth label in the 
neck—it has been a guide to standard 
quality since 1886. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for our catalog and 
give dealer’s name. 


NAZARETH WAIST COMPANY 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 


Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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Hands—the Way to 4j 
| Money of Your Own! 


wou are reading this anndbuncement. 
In your hands is a copy of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. One more step—and yours 
is the opportunity to make many an extra 
dollar, in your spare time, without invest- 
ing one penny of capital, and in a pleasant 
dignified way: 

Simply send us the coupon below. We 
will show you how you may have money 
of your own by representing in your own 
locality the subscription interests of the 
Journal—and also of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The Country Gentleman. 

Mrs. Nora Flindt Chase of Iowa makes extra 
money—an average of $20.00 to $30.00—every 
single month. She keeps house for a family of 
three besides, and says one of the things she 
likes about our plan is that it enables her to 
; profit and still be at home so much of the time. 
Mrs. Nora Flindt Chase So there you have our offer, in so far as space 

of lowa will permit. The coupon will bring the rest of 
the interesting details—without obligating you 
in any way. Mail it today. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
670 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me how I may have money of my own. 


Name____ 





Street. 
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Inside the house were chintz and lacquer and 
panels of Chinese blue, with yellow paint and 
bits of flame brocade, all the color and warmth 
that may be looted from a glad, mad world 
from Alaska to the Horn—an inlaid box, Japa- 
nese, jostling a bit of Turkish pottery; Russian 
brasses reflecting Tahitian batik; light streaming through 
windows traced with wavering bloom and breaking in great 
splashes of color upon a prayer rug from Damascus. 
Chaotic, yes—but right, somehow, and blending in a thou- 
sand minor notes that swelled to a perfect chord. Only one 
false note—Priscilla Pottle, of Cambridge. 

She stood in front of a long mirror of graceful gilt, and re- 
garded herself quite frankly. Behind her figure in its dress of 
gray and black, the riot of color seemed to beat like a wave 
of sound. 

Quite suddenly she doubled up her fist and struck the 
image. ‘I’mugly!’’shesaid. ‘‘ Uglyandskimpyand mean!” 


URNING, she ran down the hall. Doors opened to left 

and right; but she made for the room at the end, where a 
glory of light shone across the threshold. It was a garden 
room, blue and gold, with splashes of lacquer red and a 
touch of purple emphasis. Chintz again, and wicker; at the 
left a dressing table and mirror; at the right a bed; beyond, 
French doors framing the garden, bisecting it with little 
bars of blue. 

Priscilla threw her hat upon the bed and turned. Her 
lips were caught between her teeth, cheeks flushed and eyes 
alight with some quite settled purpose. Straight as an 
arrow she went to the closet in the wall. Something within 
her shouted that the closet would be like the house and 
garden, full of scarlet and purple and gold. It was. 

Sweaters of .flame; dresses of Spanish red; something 
shimmery in jade green; and a coat quite frankly orange. 
Cretonne again, and prints for the garden, with floppy hats 
that dripped poppies or flared into cubist flowers of cerise 
and blue. 

Priscilla was tearing off her dress with a fierceness which 
was almost hysterical. The act disclosed her, clad in a gar- 
ment, snowy white. That was the best that could be said 
for it. It was of cotton and frankly utilitarian in character. 
Also, it had neck and sleeves, while the dresses With 
one glance at the closet, Priscilla attacked the bureau draw- 
ers. They were full to overflowing with things silky and 
lacy, and flowering vaguely in little spots of pastel bloom. 
Not only white and pink, but yellow, lavender and even a 
luscious orange thing! 

Priscilla put it on—also a printed affair that had roses of 
lacquer red and little parrots upon a background of dull gold. 
There were shoesthat went with thedress—scarlet, strapped — 
and stockings that disclosed her ankles, slender and pink. 
Then she attacked her hair. It had come loose with the 
vigor of her movements and hung below her waist, a mass of 
black shadows. Almost without volition she drew it up and 
up, twisted it high, then glanced in the glass, her brow a trifle 
furrowed. Where had she seen—oh, yes; the portrait in the 
dining room, Seventh Great-Grandmother Dolores—well, 
who had a better right? She thrust pins fiercely into the 
shining coil, and pulled the little waves closely about her ears 
until they encroached upon the scarlet flush in her cheeks— 
an ebony frame, following the faint tilt to her eyebrows, the 
little sweep of the lash. 

For a moment she regarded her image, then put both 
hands to her lips. ‘‘Oh!’’ said Priscilla Pottle. ‘‘I—why, 
I’m pretty! I—I do believe I’m almost beautiful!” 

As though there was something wicked in the thought, she 
ran out of the room into the garden. 

It was a dream garden. Maxfield Parrish—no; his colors 
are too serene—one of those futurist things; great handfuls 
of pigment splashtd upon a dull blue canvas, with hedges of 
blooming genista, like square-cut blocks of gold; tulips, 
scarlet and purple; tawny orange poppies and a great bush of 
gold of ophir, its pink-and-canary blossoms poised like but- 
terflies upon the bronze-green foliage. 

“Oh!” said Priscilla, and stopped short. 


. gent her the garden danced and swayed in the light 
breeze. Above, little summer clouds drifted across a 
turquoise sky. Everywhere, color and movement. Quite 
unconsciously she held out her hands and whirled upon the 
grass, at first slowly, then faster and faster, until her flowered 
skirt stood out above the twinkling bits of red that were her 
feet. Suddenly exhausted, she sank upon the grass and lay, 
face upward, allowing her body to drink in the warm feeling 
of the earth beneath. Fora long time she lay there, tranquil, 
almost without thought. 

Then, slowly, she sat up on the grass. About her the 
garden spread, lavish, untrammeled, but not limitless. Be- 
yond the beds of rioting bloom, the trimmed gold hedges, 
there was a wall—apricot, like the house, running to a height 
of perhaps seven feet, with little occasional grating of brilliant 
blue; a wall that served two purposes. It shut things in, 
yes; but also, it shut things out. What was beyond the wall? 

Obviously, if she were to learn, she must climb the wall. 
Priscilla was not good at climbing, but a ladder lay upon the 
grass. In a moment it stood against the wall and Priscilla 
mounted, step by step, one hand clutching the flowered skirt. 
Half-way up she paused. Should she just peep over, or 
risk a real look? Curiosity triumphed. She took a final 
step and stared into the space beyond. 

It was another garden, walled, like her own, but in a more 
chastened mood. The flowers were restrained into some sort 
of sober ranks, and the hedges were discreetly green; also, 
they kept their places, as hedges should. There were paths 
to left and right, with hollyhocks flowering beside them, 
Sweet Williams and Canterbury bells to the front, and mi- 
gnonette. Just such a garden had Priscilla in Cambridge. 
Did it make her homesick? It did not! 
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Suddenly, quite suddenly, she ran out a pink tongue. 

There was a sound from below, and she glanced down. A 
young man was lying upon the grass, staring up into her face. 
Beside him lay a pad and a box of pencils. 

As her eyes widened, he rose. ‘‘Good morning,”’ he said 
politely. 

Priscilla took a downward step, and paused. Something 
had caught her skirt at the back, and she discovered it was a 
nail. She turned to unhook it and found the ground was 
very, very far away. 

he young man was speaking. ‘‘Would you mind telling 
me. why you stuck out your tongue at my garden?”’ he said 
curiously. ‘“I’d really like to know.” 

Priscilla stared at him in the best Pottle manner. ‘‘ You 
are mistaken,” she said. ‘‘I didn’t stick out my tongue.” 

“Oh!” said the young man. ‘It must have been an opti- 
cal illusion.’’ He hesitated fora moment; then: “If you’ve 
nothing actively against my garden, won’t you come over 
and look at it properly?” 

Priscilla gave a vicious tug at her skirt, then stood on one 
foot and tried to kick it loose with the other. The exertion 
accomplished nothing save a flush in her cheeks. “‘ No,’’ she 
said; ‘I won’t!’’ Then added, some- 
what tardily, ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 

For a moment there was silence. 
Priscilla had given up kicking, and was 
trying to lean over far enough to un- 
hitch her skirt with her left hand while 
she held on to the ladder with her right. 

The young man regarded her curi- 
ously. ‘“‘Just what would you like to 
do?”’ he inquired. ‘‘You don’t look 
comfortable there.” 

Priscilla flushed still further. In the 
struggle her hair had become rumpled, 
and the wind was blowing little strands 
of glistening jet into her eyes. ‘‘All I 
want ——”’ she began, and quite sud- 
denly disappeared. 





HE ladder swayed, balanced, and 

crashed toearth. There was a rip- 
ping sound, and Priscilla started to follow, but something 
caught and held. In an instant she realized it was the broad 
leather belt about her waist. She hung suspended, some- 
thing after the fashion of a doll in a show window. 

There was a long silence while she considered. Should 
she scream? No. Nothing on earth could make her scream. 
She would remain, like Mohammed’s coffin, indefinitely 
suspended between heaven and earth, before she would 
summon the young man to her aid. For a moment she 
struggled with the catch in her belt, then desisted. Below 
her was a large, hard, tile walk with a border of jagged 
bricks. She closed her eyes dizzily, and opened them again. 

The young man’s voice was speaking, and it sounded quite 
close—almost over her head. ‘‘Do you really want to stay 
there?” it inquired. ‘‘ Because I won’t intrude, if you do.” 

“Of course I don’t,’”’ snapped Priscilla. ‘‘I slipped, and it 
caught me.” 

“Oh,” said the young man. ‘I thought it was an idea of 
your own. If you'll reach up your arms 

He stretched strong hands to hers, and a moment later she 
was drawn to the comparative safety of the wall. Viewed at 
this angle she saw the young man was taller than she had 
supposed, brown and muscular, with a thatch of crisp hair, 
oddly blond above his bronze skin. His nose was straight, 
eyes gray-blue, with a hint of laughter in the depths. 

The laughter angered her, and she looked down hopefully 
toward the ground. 

““T’d stay where you are, if I were you,”’ advised the young 
man. ‘ You've done pretty well for one morning, but you 
may not be so lucky next time. Do you always climb around 
like that?” 

Priscilla choked. ‘I’ve never climbed in my life!’’ she said. 

“Then why begin now?” asked the young man, not im- 
pudently, but as though he would really like to know. 

Priscilla tried to grope back to the impulse which had sent 
her to the top of the wall. ‘I wanted to see what was on the 
other side,”’ she said vaguely. 

“Now isn’t that just like a woman?” demanded the young 
man. ‘‘A mere male would have walked down the next 
street and had a full view; but a woman has to risk her neck 
to take a forbidden peep. I don’t suppose your name happens 
to be Pandora?”’ 





“DANDORA?”’ Priscilla paused suddenly. Obviously a 
man who had saved her life was entitled to her name, 
but could she confess the truth? Could she let any human 
know that Priscilla Pottle, of History House, was found 
hanging like an over-ripe plum from the top of a wall? 

“T believe it is,’’ said the young man. ‘‘ Pandora—and you 
don’t like to confess it.” 

“My name,” said Priscilla quite suddenly, ‘‘is Dolores 
Mendez.” 

Fora moment the young man stared. ‘‘ Dolores Mendez!” 
he said. ‘‘ Dolores ” he regained his composure. ‘As 
the Book of Etiquette hath it: ‘Pleased to meet you.’ I my- 
self am Cotton Mather.” 

“Cotton ” Priscilla drew herself up stiffly. 
can’t be Cotton Mather,”’ she said. 

“Why not?” argued the young man. ‘‘ You haven’t a corner 
on all the historical names. I guess if you can be Dolores 
Mendez, I can be Cotton Mather.”’ 
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Priscilla prepared to descend. “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about,” she declared. 
“And I’ve got to go in; it’s time for lunch.” 

The young man swung lightly from the wall 
and held up his arms. ‘Jump!’ he com 
manded, and she jumped. For an instant hx 
swung her up, then landed her on her feet on the grass. 
“There!’’ he said. ‘‘Now, about this lunch “business. 1’]] 
give you just ten minutes to powder your nose, and then 
I'll bring my fiery steed to your door and we'll go out and 
rustle some food.” 

“But ” began Priscilla, ‘‘I never heard of such a 
thing!’’ 

“Custom of the country,”’ said the young man. “If a 
gallant saves a seforita’s life he always takes her to lunch. 
When in Spain do as the Spanish do.”’ 





H® RAN back a little way, took a flying leap and grasped 
the top of the wall, drawing himself upward with mus- 
cular grace. ‘Ten minutes!’’ he called back over his shoul- 
der and disappeared into the space beyond. 

Priscilla stared at the wall. ‘I won’t!” she began, then 
stopped and turned toward the house. “I won’t!’’ she re- 
peated upon her way to the garden 
room, and again with her hand upon the 
wardrobe door. She selected a little 
sports affair of cream color and green. 
It had a girdle of Chinese jade, anda soft 
hat with touches of green and orange; 
also bronze slippers and stockings that 
had clocks up the sides. She donned it 
slowly, and for the last five minutes was 
pleasingly conscious of a chugging and 
blaring without. 

“He thinks I’m not coming,” she told 
herself, and the glass disclosed a hitherto 
unsuspected dimple. 

When she reached the door the dimple 
was still on duty. Cotton Mather was 
waiting ina car which was long and low 
and rakishly blue, with occasional lines 
and spokes of gold. He himself was 
even as the lilies of the field. His 
trousers were white and bagged at the 
knees over golf stockings of bronze. A 
blazer sweater in Aztec patterns molded 
his square shoulders, and he was quite 
frankly hatless to the breeze. 

“Five minutes late,’”’ he said, regarding her from head to 
toe. ‘But it’s worth it.” 

‘‘Where are we going?”’ demanded Priscilla. 

‘‘Nothing worse than the golf club, sefiorita,’”’ he grinned. 
‘*Do you have ’em in Spain?” 

“| don’t know,”’ said Priscilla shortly. ‘I was born in this 
country.” 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Cotton Mather. 
fect, not to say Boston, English.’’ 

Priscilla regarded him furtively. Was he laughing again ? 
No, his face expressed admirable gravity. ‘‘Where are you 
from yourself?’’ she inquired. 

“From?’’ Heconsidered. ‘‘Oh, well—just about every- 
where. The last place I really settled down was Salonika.” 

“Did you like it?’’ she asked politely. 

“‘Not so well as Capetown, but better than Manchuria.” 

A sudden thought struck her. ‘‘ Perhaps you know my 
that is, the woman who lived in the house I’m occupying, 
Gale Willard.”’ 

“Slightly,’”’ he answered. ‘I met her in Saigon.” 

Priscilla sighed her relief. In that case he could not 
know 

“There’s the golf links,’’ he said suddenly. 

She stared. ‘‘Oh—is it? I never played golf.’”’ 

The young man regarded her profile, with its parted lips 
and drooping lashes. ‘‘Then I'll teach you,” he declared. 
‘‘And’’—he bent forward to adjust a lever—‘‘I warn you, 
when a gallant that goes round in par offers to teach a woman 
golf, it’s tantamount to a declaration of his serious inten- 
tions.”’ 

“What,” said Priscilla, ‘‘is ‘par’?’’ 






“That explains your per- 





UT it was a week before he spoke again. Two or thre« 

times in the interim he seemed upon the point of breaking 
loose; but Priscilla, with a new and quite unsuspected power, 
managed to restrain him. 

They had spent the week together. Not because she 
willed it, but because it seemed the only thing she could do. 
He had a way of standing outside the patio and whistling 
until she appeared. Nota mild, gentlemanly whistle, but the 
sort of blare that is produced by small boys with two fingers 
and the front teeth out. He persisted in it until she appeared, 
and Priscilla had some consideration for the neighbors. 

He had worn a pathway over the wall and his blue-and-gold 
racer spent most of its leisure hours before the front gate. 

Priscilla protested weakly: ‘I mustn't take all your 
time!” 

“T don’t mind,” he explained. ‘I’ve just sent off some 
stuff, and am waiting for proofs. I might as well pass it this 
way as any.” 

“Oh!” said Priscilla and bit her lips. 

She had learned by now that he was a writer. Travel 
stories and articles were his line—something after the fashion 
of Gale Willard, only infinitely lighter in tone. 

“Where are you going next?’’ she asked. 

“On my honeymoon,” he said. 

And she changed the subject abruptly. It seemed to her 
that she had been changing it all week. But it was a mere 
skirmish before the battle. 


(Continued on Page 725) 
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**Mum’? is the word 
for men too. 

Men know that being 
Well-groomed means 
more than just Well- 

‘ dressed. They are just 
ed as alive to the impor- 
tance of using ‘*‘Mum”’ 
to prevent the unpleas- 
ant odor of perspiration 
as women are. 


Special Offer 


We are making a Special Offer 
to introduce to you both ‘‘Mum”’ 
—for personal daintiness—and 
‘*Amoray’? Talc—the Powder 
Perfume with the delightful 
fragrance that lasts all day and 
evening. 

25c**Mum’’ and 25¢ ‘*Amoray’”’ 
Talc—50c worth for 40c postpaid. 
Use the coupon. 
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y The one little word * 
that means so saa 





In the dim glow of evening, beauty and grace are rather sensed 


than seen. 


And, like all beautiful things, womanly charm hangs 


upon a slender thread. The slightest odor of perspiration spoils 


the perfect picture. 


How important it is to safeguard your greatest 


asset—the charm of feminine daintiness. 


Mum is the word! 


‘‘Mum’”’ is the little word that 
means so much. 

Justa fingertip of ““Mum’”’—the 
dainty cream deodorant—applied 
here and there after the morning 
bath, protects you throughout the 
whole day and evening from the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration. 

Be as active as you please— 
a-tingle with the glow of dancing, 
golf, tennis. Even in the warm 
atmosphere and close contact of 
crowded gatherings—at the 


theatre, at parties, at ballrooms, 
or dancing in the home—not a 
trace of perspiration odor can 
come to steal away your charm. 

“Mum 7’’ is so safe, and so effec- 
tive, that physicians recommend 
its regular use with the sanitary 
pack. 

Get ‘‘Mum’’ today, to safe- 
guard your personal daintiness 
at all times. 25c and 50c at 


all stores. Or see our Special 


Offer. 


Mum ‘prevents all body odors 


Special Offer Coupon 





Name. 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 wwe S.. Philadelphia 


Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—25c “‘Mum”’ for personal daintiness and 25c “‘“Amoray’* 
Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic fragrance—50c worth for 40c postpaid. 
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Where Jelly Time 


Jelly-making time! 

In dreary, drab surroundings, with poor equipment, it’s 
a time of dreaded drudgery—an annual thistle in the gar- 
den of household service. 

How different in a pleasant kitchen with a Nesco Oil 
Cook Stove and a spick and span set of Nesco Royal 
Granite preserving utensils. 

The Nesco Oil Cook Stove is ideal for mid-summer pre- 
serving. It cooks the food—not the cook. Its blue gas con- 
tact flame can simmer as well as fry, bake, broil and toast 
clean. One burner burns 25 hours on a gallon of kerosene. 
No priming—no smoke—no odor. The patented, 
non-burnable Rockweave Wick needs no trimming. 

Ask your dealer to show you the features of the 
Nesco Oil Cook Stove; the Rockweave Wick; the 











Is a Pleasant Time 


Burner; the Leg Leveling Screws; extra shelf room, stur- 
diness and beauty. You'll like every feature. Have him 
send a Nesco to your kitchen—prove it yourself. 

During nearly fifty years, millions of users have found 
Nesco Royal Granite utensils entirely satisfactory for all 
cooking. Particularly in preserving are they superior. 
Their granite surface, baked on just as china is fired, re- 
sists the chemical action of tomatoes, cherries and other 
acid foods. They absorb no flavors or food particles and 
will not discolor food. 

Send 15 cents in coin for a handy Refrigerator Bowl and 

cover in Nesco Royal Granite Ware. In addition you 

, will receive, free, a copy of our attractive book, 

P “‘Nlesco Better 
Kitchens.” 


NESCO 9, Gook Stove 
ROYAL GRANITE WARE 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc., 904 St. Paul Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & ot ag Co., Penetanguishene, 
Ontario, Canada 
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It came one night when she was least ex- 
pecting it, after a day at the beach. The day 
had passed in a state of blissful dreaminess 
before a sea so intensely blue that the sky 
seemed but a pale and spurious imitation. 
They had dined at an inn, perched above the 
cliffs of Pallas Verde. Beyond the sea, green 
now, and black with approaching twilight, 
the peaks of Santa Catalina rose lilac and 
silver. A little wind ruffled the grass into 
waves, and as they turned into the homeward 
road the world darkened slowly and a moon, 
yellow as honey, rose above the hilltops. 

Priscilla was silent, drowsy with the day 
out of doors and her first plunge in the Pa- 
cific. They spoke little and the blue car drew 
up at her gate with a quite unwonted quiet. 

Cotton Mather humped over the wheel for 
an instant without offering to open the door. 
Suddenly he spoke. ‘Look here,” he said, 
“are you going to marry me or aren’t you?” 


Priscilla jumped. “I—I—why, you’ve 
never asked me!” she declared. 
“T warned you,” he pointed out. “I 


warned you the first day you came, and I’ve 
tried to keep it in your mind ever since. 
But I didn’t want to demand an answer till 
you really knew me.” 

“Knew you!” she gasped. “But I’ve 
only seen you a week!” 


“FESHAT’S been what you might call in- 
tensive,” he declared. “It’s like cram- 
ming at college. If you really put your mind 
to it, you can get more information about a 
subject in a week of real, honest-to-goodness 
cramming than in a whole year of lectures. I’ve 
been laying myself out for your inspection 
for seven days, and by now you ought to 
| have made up your mind.” He leaned for- 
| ward suddenly. ‘Come to think of it, there 
is one thing I haven’t said—only it seemed 
| to me it was so obvious that it scarcely 
needed saying. I’’—his voice shook a 
trifle—‘‘I love you better than life itself!” 
For a long moment there was silence. Pris- 
cilla sat motionless in the moonlight. Only her 
hands slowly twisted the gloves in her lap. 
He leaned over and placed his fingers, long, 
brown and strong, over hers. “Don’t you 
think you could care about me—sweet?”’ 

And quite suddenly she knew. Nothing— 
nothing in the world mattered quite as much. 
She wanted his fingers to tighten, to draw her 
into the hollow of his arm. She wanted to 
feel his cheek against her hair, his lips, cool 
and firm, upon hers. But with the thought 
came a shock, a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
And in the storm something happened. 
Seventh Great-Grandmother Dolores slipped 
away. 

There was only Priscilla Pottle, of Cam- 
bridge, left like Cinderella at the ball—a 
Priscilla that stared with horror at the havoc 
Dolores had wrought. 

“You’ve been making yourself cheap!” 
said this Priscilla. “‘ You’ve flirted. You’ve 
deceived him. You've lied about your name. 
What are you doing in red shoes and a dress 
with parrots on it? What are you doing 








away from History House, and the Family. 
It isn’t you he loves at all, but someone quite 
different. If he knew he would despise you— 
or laugh—and that would be worse, much 
worse. Oh, I couldn’t bear it, if he laughed!” 

“Couldn’t you care?” repeated Cotton 
Mather humbly. 

And with a little choking sob, she tore her 
hands from his grasp. “Oh!” she said. “I 
never want to see you again! Never! Never! 
Never!” 


T WAS five o’clock when she left the house 
forever. She had spent the night curled 


| up in a chair before the French doors of the 


garden room. For a long time she stared 
into the darkness. The moonlight waxed, 
waned and died away. The night became 
silvery and, through the silver, colors showed 
like the illusion of a dream. First gold, then 
orange, then red, the garden came to life, 
broke into dancing flames with the first rays 
of the sun. 

And suddenly Priscilla choked back a sob. 
“T don’t like it!” she said. “It’s blatant and 
heartless and cruel to bob around like that 
and—and laugh when I’m unhappy! My 
garden wouldn’t act like that. Oh—I want 








L- own house and garden, where I belong.” 


She sprang to her feet and began tucking 
things into the battered black suitcase. 

An hour later she crept out the door. She 
was dressed in the dun colors that had seen 
her advent and her hair was tucked under a 
hat of rusty black. 

“T don’t care!” she told herself fiercely. 
“T’m going back to Cambridge, and it won’t 
matter how I look. Nothing will ever matter 
again!” 


WH EN the train pulled out of the Arcade, 
she was still telling herself that, fiercely, 
at intervals. She had left the apricot house 
without one backward glance for its blue 
windows, and she tried to treat the scenery 
after the same fashion. But it would not be 
shouted down.¢ Gold and jade, azure and 
flaming red, it flashed before her eyes like 
a tapestry, new and crudely colored. She 
regarded it absently, then suddenly sat 
erect. On a distant roadway she had caught 
a hint of blue. Impossible, of course—ab- 
surd! It drew nearer, became a blur, then a 
mass, finally a car that passed the train. A 
racer, blue with yellow wheels. Priscilla sat 
back, smoothed her hair and hummed a little 
tune. 

The train drew to a station, and stopped 
with a screeching of brakes. The conductor 
appeared at the door, protesting, but some- 
one shot by him and into the car. 

It was Cotton Mather, his hair standing on 
end, his eyes wide and very blue. “‘C’mon!”’ 
he said, and grabbed the suitcase. 

Priscilla followed him meekly down the 
aisle into the blue-and-gold car. As she had 
reiterated so often during the night, nothing 
mattered now. 

He started the engine, then turned upon 
her, his eyes blazing. ‘Look here!” he said. 
“What do you mean by running off like this? 
What do you mean by the nonsense you tied 
to the handle of the door?” 

Priscilla choked. ‘It meant,” she said— 
“it meant that I’m not Dolores at all.” 

“Who ever supposed you were?” de- 
manded Cotton Mather. “Good Lord, 
honey! Is that what’s worrying you? I 
thought it was something wrong with me!” 

“Then,” her voice broke, “you want me, 
even if I did deceive you?” 

He snorted. ‘‘ You didn’t deceive me—not 
fora minute! And as for wanting you — 
I got your Cousin Gale to send for you. I’ve 
always wanted you.” 

Priscilla gasped. ‘ Always i 

“Then you don’t remember!” he said. “I 
came to look at the picture of Dolores Men- 
dez. I was writing the legend for Wardley’s 
Magazine. It happens to be my legend, too; 
my name really is Mather.” 

“Not Cotton?” she demanded. 

“No—Jonathan; but don’t breathe it. 
They called me ‘Cotton’ at Harvard.” 

“Harvard!” she gasped. ‘Then you knew 
History House.” 

“Wait,” hesaid. “ Wait until we’re home.” 








OR a long time there was a comfortable 
silence. He was driving with one hand 
now, the other clasped over her fingers. 

Suddenly he swung the wheel, and they 
swung into a winding street. ‘ You’ve never 
seen the front of my house,” he said. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you look at it.” 

The machine drew up to the curb. Pris- 
cilla gave a gasp. Before her stretched a 
house, long, gray, weathered, with beds of 
mignonette and flagstoned paths to the 
heavy door. 

“Oh!” said Priscilla, and again: “Oh!” 

“Yes,” said Mather. “History House— 
only with open plumbing and maple floors. 


If you can get along without the nicks and . 


the coffee stain!” 

Priscilla turned upon him fiercely. “I 
hated that coffee stain!” she declared. “Al- 
ways hated it!” 

He swung from the car, opened the door, 
and slipped one arm about her shoulders. 
“T know!” he said. “I was born in the old- 
est house in Salem.” 

They passed up the stone pathway to the 
door, but with his hand on the latch he 
paused. “One thing,” he said suddenly. 
“Tf there’s any history about this house, 
we’re going to make it ourselves.” 

And, smiling, they passed within. 
































Blue=jay is the delightful 
way toendacorn. Atiny 
cushion, cool as velvet, 
fits over the corn-—re- 
lieving the pressure. The 
pain ends at once. Soon 
the corn goes. Blue=jay 
leaves nothing to guess- 
work. You do not have 
to decide how much or 
how little to put on. 
Each soft downy plaster 
is a complete standard- 
ized treatment with just 
the right amount of the 
magic medication to end 
the corn. 








A Corn will mar a pretty face 


That corn is reflected in your face. tation makes its mark in frown lines 
Pain is disfiguring. If youkeep that which do not always come out. 
corn it will hasten crow’sfeet. .. . Then there's the undaintiness 
. .. Tocarry acorn for daysisto of it. . . . For the sake of personal 
show those days, unfavorably, in charm and comfort—let Blue=jay 
your looks. The constant dull irri- end that corn. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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Miss Eleanor 
Brown of Mon- 
tana has made 
over $6.00 extra in 
a single day. She 
started without 
experience — with 
just the desire for 
some extra money 
regularly todowith 
as she liked. She 
succeeded from 
the first. Socan you. 


To learn how 
you may earn it 
in your spare 
time, mail this 
coupon today 


You need no experience to succeed 
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. . . . and quickly! Even 
the obstinate spots yield al- 
most instantly to the cleans- 
ing magic of fhese wonderful 
cleaners. 


The soil on your white shoes 
is not covered up — grass 
stains, mud spots and greas- 
es are gently lifted out and 
absorbed into the cloth by 
which you apply the liquid. 


Shrinking, stiffening and yel- 
lowing have been reduced to 
a minimum. Here are clean- 
ers that are healthy for shoes. 


Ask for the one you need — Dyan- 
shine White Canvas for shoes of 
fabric or Dyanshine White Kid for 
white leathers. Both clean clean be- 
fore they whiten. Either is for sale 
almost anywhere. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


TRADE MaRK pec, u.s-PAT- OFF 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Dyanshine White Cleaners are priced at 
fifty cents per bottle—fhe same as all other 
Dyanshine polishes. 


Copyright 1925 — Barton Mfg. Co. 
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been in high school together, and whatever 
youthful bloom she may have had was 
faded into a pale frigidity not uncommon 
among our women who do not marry. Her 
brother Tom was third officer on a liner 
running out of Boston; they had been 
brought up by an elderly relative in one of 
those starved relationships from which a boy 
can escape and to which a girl frequently 
succumbs, becoming an old maid brought up 
by an old maid and living with one. But 
Hettie’s relative had died sooner than many 
of them do, leaving the girl with the big 
square house with its captain’s walk on top 
and a snug sum of money in mortgages and 
what not. Notwithstanding the fact that 
she was named Hathaway, her family and 
Oliver’s had never had much to do with each 
other; whatever relationship there was 
harked back a good many generations and 
was long since forgotten. 

Certainly, during her youth Hettie had 
never entered into any of the gayeties of her 
age. The old aunt had seen to that; she was 
one.of those spinsters who feel that they must 
be forgiving to the Lord for having made 
Nature of two sexes. Probably Hettie had 
never had a sweetheart; there’s not a chance 
that she could have had any approach of love 
in her life. She had gone her drab little way 
until she came into her aunt’s small fortune; 
even that was not enough to give her any 
sort of prominence among her townspeople. 
It remained for Oliver to do that. 


HAVE often wondered what means Oliver 

took in courting Hettie Hathaway, brought 
up as she had been. His arrogant masculinity 
alone: must have been startling to her, 
alarming—one would have thought even 
distasteful. But Hettie was not the first 
woman he had met; almost before people 
had begun to talk and to wonder, it was 
known that they were to be married. By 
that time nothing could have given Hath- 
away a better opinion of himself than he had; 
but Hettie suddenly blossomed like a belated 
rose that hastens its full blooming before 
frost. She was determined upon a real wed- 
ding; they were going to have it in the 
church, with flowers and all, and there were 
to be bridesmaids and a little boy carrying 
the ring on a cushion. Folks laughed; they 
would, of course. Oliver must have come in 
for the inevitable comments from the men, 
but nothing disturbed him. 

‘Well, he was always one to stand up toa 
job and do it,’’ someone said. ‘‘He’s after 
her money. He'll go through anything to 
get it, and he will get it. That’s him, all 
over.” 

One of the bridesmaids was to be a girl 
that Tom Hathaway was engaged to, and 
they set the time for the wedding so that 
Tom could be on hand. He brought the girl 
down with him—a little, young slip of a 
thing with sandy hair and dark eyes, hot so 
pretty, and quieter than the girls in our 
town. She had a way of sitting quite still, 
without speaking, and watching whatever 
was going on. 

* Janet’s afraid of you, Noll,’’ Tom Hatha- 
way said, laughing. 


LIVER looked at the girl, probably really 

seeing her for the first time. It was only 
ten days or so before the wedding, and they 
were all so busy that I think nobody noticed 
much; but once I met Janet and Oliver 
walking along the cliff together, and once I 
came on them under the moon in such a 
way that I stepped back before they could 
see me. They were standing in a sandy lane 
that led down to the water, back of Hettie’s 
house; just standing there, not speaking, 
facing each other, but with such looks on 
their faces. On the girl’s, fear, or 
dread, or an awakening that frightened her. 
On the man’s—well, he was Oliver Hatha- 
way, that always saw what he wanted and 
went for it. 

Ten days, but Hathaway had never 
counted time. The day of the wedding came, 
but the church was not opened, and the 
flowers wilted in the close air inside. For the 
night before, Oliver Hathaway had been 
married in the next town—to Janet. . . . 
Oh, I can tell you the place was agog; but he 
brought her home a week or so later, and 
went about as usual, with his air of being the 
big dog among a lot of little ones. Hettie 
Hathaway closed up half-her house so’s to 
save on fuel, and took to going to church 
more regularly. What belated youth had 
come to her fell away; she never appeared 


‘Resurrection 


(Continued from Page 15) 


in any of the clothes she had got ready for 
her wedding. 

Well, Hathaway certainly prospered for a 
time. He made money, and spent a good bit 
of it where it showed—painted his house, 
bought some new things to go into it, dressed 
his wife in a fine velvet gown and made her 
wear it to church. He did not go with her; 
I can see her now coming in, her eyes big 
and dark in her little white face, looking 
questioningly, rather beseechingly about, 
slipping into a pew near the back and hurry- 
ing out as soon as the last hymn was over. 
She did not make many friends in the town; 
that was natural enough, considering how 
she had come there, but it would have been 
so in any case, for we take pretty slowly to 
strangers. She must have been lonely; peo- 
ple noticed that she grew thinner and paler 
as the months passed. 

And after a while a change began in 
Hathaway too. Where he had been over- 
bearingly genial, he became short, irascible. 
He had to command, where before it had 
been enough merely to speak; to signify 
what he intended should be done. There was 
talk of some of his business slipping away 
from him. Where he used to be careful about 
his appearance, sometimes for two or three 
days he would go unshaven. Of course, it 
did not all come ina moment; I don’t know 
how much of it was noticed. I saw it myself 
because I was away at sea for months at a 
time. You notice things more when you 
have not seen them every day. Perhaps that 
was why I noticed the change in Janet too. 
For a time she had merely been wistful, as 
though looking about her little world for 
pardon for what she had done. 


ND after a while Janet’s pale wistfulness 
turned to something hard; you’d know 

she was a woman who was keeping something 
to herself. I believe Oliver knew that too. It 
was when they had been married five or six 
years that I began to suspect that. Someone 
told me that he had been drinking a good deal 
for months; he never had before—except for 
an occasional glass of beer in the tavern, and 
that more as an excuse for showing himself a 


















































man to the men there than for any love he 
had for what he drank. 

I had seen him soon after I landed; I know 
there was a sort of loosening about his face, 
and a surliness. He walked with more swag- 
ger than before. Then—I was fond of stroll- 
ing along the shore—I came on Mrs. Hatha- 
way one night a mile or more from the edge 
of the village. At first I thought she was part 
of the rocks, for she was still, standing with 
her hands clasped loosely before her like 
someone waiting—or someone come to the 


end. It was not until I got close that I recog- 


nized her; I think she did not hear my foot- 
fall on the sand, for she did not turn her look 
away from the sea nor move. It was nothing 
for me to see, yet I had a curious sense of in- 
truding, and rather than pass before her I 
climbed up on the rocks in order to go on. 
But I did not go on; I had a feeling of un- 
easiness at leaving her there, with the tide 
coming in and all. 

I recognized him by his walk, even in the 
dim light of the stars; and it was evident 
that he recognized her sooner than I had, for 
at some little distance he stood still, then 
came on. Still she did not turn. 


He stood near her a moment. Then he 
asked: “What are you doing out here, this 
time o’ night? Every time you think I won’t 
be home you go out somewheres. Why? 
What are you after?” 

“‘Nothing,” she said again wearily. 

“I don’t believe that. What is it?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then she 
said: ‘‘Oh—myself. Just—myself.”’ 

“You're after something,” he cried. ‘“ You 
can’t tell me you’re not. You’re after some- 
thing; what is it?” 

“And if I am,” she said quietly, “it will 
never come.” 

There was a silence; you could hear only 
the sibilant whisper of the surf as the tide 
came on. Then Oliver Hathaway said more 
loudly, as though reasserting his dominance: 
“You come along home with me. D’you 
hear? You’re my wife, you'll do as I say.” 

“Yes, I’m your wife; and yes, I’ll come 
home,”’ she said, her voice on a higher key 
than before. ‘ But you don’t own me, Oliver. 
And you never will!” 


T WASN’T so long after that night that 

Tom Hathaway came into town. He had his 
master’s papers by then, and his first ship was 
being fitted out, a fine new vessel that was to 
run between Portland and New York. I do 
not know whether he and Oliver Hathaway 
came face to face; I passed Janet once on the 
street during the time he was there, and she 
was whiter than ever, with dark smudges 
under her eyes as though she had not slept. 
I do know that Oliver was in a mad mood, 
quarreling with everyone who got in his way; 
and one night I saw him reeling as he walked 
toward his house, so I overtook him and went 
along by his side. It was right under a lamp- 
post that we came face to face with Hettie 
Hathaway. They used oil lamps in those 
days, but there was light enough to see her— 
plain, prim, something dried up in her; but 
when she stood in Oliver’s way something 
coming to flame in her too. The big man 
staggeréd a little, but she stood there in front 
of him, smiling as though she did not see he 
wasn’t himself. 

‘Good evening, Oliver,” she said, as polite 
as you please. “‘ We haven’t seen each other 
for quite a long while, have we? You’ve been 
afraid to meet me, haven’t you, Oliver— 
same as you’ve been afraid to meet Tom? 
Well, Tom’s gone away tonight, Oliver. 
Don’t forget that; Tom’s gone away to- 
night.” 

That was all she said. She laughed a little, 
and held her dress away as she passed on. 
Hathaway looked after her, frowning; then 
he went on to his house, and I with him. Be- 
cause I thought of that little woman at 
home, and him in that state. But I 
need not have feared. There was a light in 
the kitchen, and the shades were drawn; he 
fell up against the side of the door as we went 
in. The lamp, turned low, was on the table, 
and one place was set for supper; there was 
a sheet of paper set up against the lamp. He 
made his way to the table, took the paper in 
his hand; presently he passed it to me; I 
think he had scarcely been aware of me be- 
fore, but in that moment groped out for 
something, anything, anyone who might tell 
him the words written there were not true. 
They were few enough: 


I have gone. This time you will not want to 
find me. 


That was all. He drew out the chair and 
sat down; I laid the sheet of paper on the 
table. Neither of us spoke, but after a while 
I saw that his drunkenness had left him and 
a terrible soberness taken its place. There 
was nothing I could do, soI went away. But 
I remembered that thing he had said when 
I was only a boy: “It’s not luck. It’s the 
man.’’ And I wondered 


ELL, during the years—four, five, six 

perhaps—I heard of him. The year his 
wife left him his business failed; so he went 
to sea again. Not on as fine a ship as he had 
had before; after that on another that was 
older and smaller. 

The year of my last voyage I came upon 
him in a foreign port. I did not know him at 
first; he was wearing a beard, but it was not 
only that. Something furtive had taken the 
place of the old look of bold assurance in his 
eyes. We had some coffee together on the 
open space in front of a café; I saw that his 
hand shock. Usually, when two seamen meet 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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There’s ever a witchery in fine 
hosiery that is shared by no 
other apparel. It expresses and 
reveals so much, that men and 
women are never well-dressed 
until they are well-stockinged. 
And now that desirable attain- 
ment can be had at small cost. 
Phoenix hosiery has worked a 
new economy in the world. To 
the allurement of lovely color 
and sure-fitting shapeliness, it 
has added a long-mileage service- 
ability that is peculiarly its own. 
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Wash Hair 


As I do—once 
Then note the glow 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 





I have found, I believe, the greatest shampoo 
in existence. And this is how, 

My fame as a beauty has always brought me 
the utmost in beauty helps. Since I offered 
those helps to all, countless women use them. 
So many makers who create new helps come 
to me. They feel that my endorsement means 
that millions will employ it. 


Last year some famous chemists sent me this 
new-type shampoo. They said, “‘We have 
studied shampoos for years and years. We 
have tried out at least 250 formulas in our tests. 
Now we have created the finest shampoo men 
have yet evolved. It contains a number of in- 
gredients, to do many things for the hair and 
scalp. Two of them give a glint to the hair—an 
added beauty every woman wants.” 

I tried that shampoo. The glossy hair I show 
today is one result. The thousands who see me 
daily on the stage envy its brilliant luster. 


Then I asked the makers to send it to 1,000 
women, and I asked their verdict on it. Asa 
result, there came to me an overwhelming de- 
mand for more. 


So I am convinced that this shampoo is the 
greatest in existence. I know every woman 
should have it. I know it would bring to mil- 
lions the delights it brought to me. 


Now I have placed it at every woman’s call. 
All toilet counters have it. The name is Edna 
Wallace Hopper’s Fruity Shampoo. Send 
coupon for a sample bottle. See, as I did, what 
it means to your hair. 


My Mother 


Made me a beauty 


I owe my beauty to my mother. She took me 
in a world-search for the greatest beauty helps. 
Starting as a plain girl, I became the rage. 
Now, at a grandmother’s age, I owe my youth- 
ful bloom to her incentive. For 40 years I have 
kept in touch with new discoveries. I have 
made 33 trips to France. The thousands who 
see me daily on the stage know I still look a 
girl of 19. 


Here I offer you the greatest helps I found. I 
have had them combined in a cold cream, called 
Edna Wallace Hopper’s Youth Cream. All 
toilet counters now supply it. 


My Youth Cream embodies many of the best 
helps I have found. These include products of 
both lemon and strawberry, combined with all 
the best that science knows to foster, feed and 
protect the skin. 

Day or night, I never go without it. I might 
apply a dozen helps to get what this cream 
givesme. My own example shows what it does. 
I wish every girl and woman would learn what 
this cream means. 


I will gladly send you Youth Cream or Fruity 
Shampoo to try if you will mail this coupon. 
Then you will learn how much these toiletries 
can do. My Beauty Book and sample of my 
exquisite face powder will come with it. You 
will be amazed and delighted. 





Your Choice Free 


One sample free. Enclose 10c for each additional 
sample wanted. Mail to Edna Wallace Hopper, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 

939LHJ 


0 Fruity Shampoo 0 Youth Cream 
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like that, there’s talk of home; but his talk 
was all of the fine things he’d done—how he 
had made a good bargain on this cargo, a 
better on that; how he had weathered a 
typhoon off the China coast; how he kept his 
crew within bounds, the work he got out of 
them, the way he had with his mates. He 
asked never a question about the folks back 
home; all the time we were together he 
seemed to be trying to build up before my 
eyes—even though I was so much younger 
than he was—a picture of himself as he used 
to be; trying to rehabilitate himself, perhaps, 
in the guise in which he used to see himself; 
trying to make me see him, still, as I had in 
the old days. 

Before we parted he even said to me: 
“They used to call me Devil Noll, didn’t 
they?”? And when I nodded he laughed 
aloud, so that people turned in their chairs 
to look at him, and walked off with an 
assumption of his old easy swagger that was 
a humiliating thing to see. 

That year I left the sea, and soon took up 
my ministry here. Oliver’s house was closed, 
but Hettie Hathaway had not changed in the 
least, so it seemed. There wasn’t anything 
she wouldn’t do around the church, though 
she was careful of the way she spent her 
money. That sudden, long-ago blooming of 
hers had not entirely withered her when the 
frost of Oliver’s desertion struck it down. 
She was not much more colorless than she 
had been in her youth; and I knew that 
something still burned in her, hidden under 
her drabness. For one day I said to her—we 
were passing Oliver’s house at the time: “I 
ran into Oliver Hathaway a couple of years 
ago—at Marseilles, it was.” 


HE did not say a word. I looked down, 
and her eyes met mine. There was a 
strange gleam inthem. .. . 

The following summer I had an errand on 
one of the wharves, and I came upon Oliver 
face to face. I held out my hand, and after 
an instant’s hesitation he took it. 

“‘Vou’re the first one to do that,” said he. 

“Then you haven’t been long ashore,” I 
told him. 

“No, and I don’t mean to be long ashore 
either,” he returned. ‘‘You come and you 
go, and that’s all the account you are on 
shore. On sea you’re the master. That’s 
what I am, the master—of the ship, of the 
men, of the sea. And they all know it. Here 
a man’s nobody.” 

I wondered. I found out that he had been 
home four or five days. He had said I was 
the first to shake hands with him. Yes. I 
wondered. ‘ 

Then I heard he had gone out with the 
fleet—back, on the turn of the wheel, at the 
place where he had started. Still, when 
you’ve lived long enough you accept a thing 
like that. It’s not so infrequent. It is not 
every man’ who finds, in the end, that his 
destiny is what it promised to be. And in so 
many men there is a slow disintegration of 
the force that is youth. 

I was busy in those days, and for months 
at a time I never gave a thought to Oliver. 
He had been a hero of my boyhood; but we 
do forget our heroes. Then, one day in the 
church, Hettie Hathaway came up to me. It 
was a Saturday, and she had been getting 
things ready for the next day. She had been 
moving about as quietly as usual, deft in her 
work, devoted, apparently with no thought 
beyond it. 


Bo when everything was at last in order 
she came up to me and asked: “Have 
you heard about Oliver Hathaway?” 

It was the last question I’d have expected 
of her. ‘‘Why, no,” I answered. ‘What 
about him?” 

‘““He’s lost his vessel,’ she told me. “On 
Sable Island. And—every man out of here 
knows Sable Island.” 

It was true enough; every seaman knows 
Sable Island; but I wondered again. “I 
thought he was out with the fleet,” I said 
weakly. 

Hettie Hathaway shook her head. “He 
had got another ship,” she told me. ‘‘Oh, he 
thought he could master everything, even 
the sea. And it’s got him. There’s to be an 
inquiry.” 

It was true. There was an inquiry, and 
the story came out. He did think he could 
master the sea. He took chances that no man 
should take. And at last the sea got him, as 
life had gotten him. Only, this time life 
jeered at him, left him stranded, alone. He 


‘Resurrection 


(Continued from Page 126) 


told the full tale, squarely enough. He 
thought he could make it. And he did not 
make it. His ship struck. November— 
eighteen men went off in the boats, and were 
swamped. He stayed. They thought the 
vessel would break or founder. And he 
stayed. He alone was saved when the seas 
abated; it would not have him, the sea. The 
thing he thought he could master had dis- 
dained him, scoffed at him, left him to live, 
to face living. How, and by what means, and 
with what 
There were women in our town whose men 
had gone down in the terrible surf off Sable; 
there were children left fatherless, mothers 
left without sons. And Oliver Hatha- 
way had to come back, as a dying dog re- 
turns to the shelter of the steps over which 
its gods walk, to hide away and breathe out 
its life in the sound of those footsteps. I 
found out the day he was coming, and I met 
him and walked to his house with him. He 
said not a word all the way; but when we 
came within sight of the house he stood still 
for a moment. There was a light in the 
kitchen, with the shades drawn, as there had 
been all those years before. We went on. 
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The lamp was on the table, as before, but 
in the kitchen two women were busy. Hettie 
Hathaway was washing dishes at the sink 
and Janet was wiping them. Oliver fell up 
against the side of the door; I closed it be- 
hind us. 


i finished wiping the dish in her hand, 
her eyes all the while on Oliver; then she 
set the dish down and came toward him. 
“T’m back, Oliver,” she said quietly. ‘Will 
you forgive me?” 

It was strange to see Hettie Hathaway 
take up the dish towel Janet had dropped 
and wipe the last of the dishes. As for Janet, 
there was gray in her hair and her face was 
still white; otherwise I saw no change in her. 
The others were looking at each other, look- 
ing and looking. 

“Oliver,” said Janet again at last, ‘I’m 
back. Will you forgive me?” 

That broken man But he straight- 
ened a little. Some semblance of his shaken 
manhood returned to him, some of the old 
proud assurance of his youth. “ Janet— 
Janet ” he said. ‘There’s nothing in 
God’s earth I wouldn’t forgive you.” 

Hettie Hathaway had wrung out the dish- 
cloth and wiped her hands on the towel that 
hung on the door. Now she came forward 
and laid her hand on Janet’s arm. 

“No, Janet,” she said. And to Oliver 
Hathaway: ‘You can’t have that, Oliver. 
You think you’re forgiving Janet, and for- 
giving her will make a man of you again. 
You can’t have it; you cannot forgive her. 
Because there is nothing for you to forgive. 
It wasn’t she that left you, but you that 
never came to her. You thought she went 
off with Tom. She didn’t. She came to me. 
I kept her there in my house until you had 
gone away. Then I helped her to get to 
Boston. She’s been working there. Tom’s 
married. He’s never seen her.” 

Janet was crying silently. Oliver was look- 
ing steadily at Hettie Hathaway. 








“You started out to conquer the world, 
Oliver,” she went on. “You used to say it 
wasn’t luck that counted, but the man. It’s 
not either one, Oliver—not without some- 
thing else.” That slumbering flame that I 
had always known was in Hettie had come 
alive. She was holding Janet by the wrist, 
but she was looking at Oliver. 

I was looking at him, too, and I saw a 
change come over him. He had entered that 
room a broken thing; then he had tried to 
recapture that dominating pride in himself 
that had been his for so long. You would 
say that to any man, every man, the 
privilege of forgiving would he the last to be 
taken away from him. Oliver Hathaway 
had grasped at that last thing and found it 
nothing. Apparently his wife had come back 
to him, weak, needing his help, and that was 
not true. He had lost his ship, lost his men. 
He had gone down, down and down from his 
years of domination, his years of success, of 
assurance, of pride. Always he had tried to 
build up—for the world, for himself —a sem- 
blance of the man he had wanted himself to 
be; and now in Hettie Hathaway’s eyes he 
saw himself as he was. At last, at last he saw 
himself as he was. He stood alone on his 
Gethsemane and saw his life laid out before 
him. And as I said, a change came over him. 
It was not so much that he lost something, 
as that he had gained. His self-sufficiency 
was gone at last, but in its place a dignity 
had come like that which comes to the 
body—even to the body of a fool—in death. 

He opened the door behind him and went 
out. “Hettie!” cried Janet. “Let me go! 
Let me go after him, Hettie!”’ 

“Wait,” said Hettie Hathaway quietly, 
her hand still holding Janet’s wrist. ‘Give 
him time, Janet. Wait.’ 

“No! Ican’t wait, Hettie. He needs me!” 


HAT strange flame in Hettie Hatha- 

way’s face became a glow, warm, tran- 
scending her features, making them beautiful. 
“Are you sure, Janet?’’ she asked. “Are you 
sure—at last?” 

Janet’s breath came like a sob, and Hettie 
Hathaway’s hand dropped away from her. 

“‘Go with her,” she said to me. ‘Help her 
find him.” 

He must have walked quickly, but we 
found him at last. I should not have known 
it was he, a mere darkness there on the dark 
of the night; but Janet knew and ran for- 
ward. He was seated on an old dory drawn 
up on the sand. 

She ran to him and dropped by his side. 
“Oliver—Oliver!” I heard-her cry. 

And he: “Yes, Janet. Better go back.” 

““No!” she cried. ‘Oliver, no! You need 
me. That’s why I went away, Oliver. You 
never needed me. Now you’ve found out. 
Oh, Oliver, haven’t you found out—you 
can’t go alone?” 

“Alone?” he repeated. 

“Oh! You thought that just you were 
enough. You were big, you were strong, you 
could do anything—stand by yourself, live 
by yourself; you didn’t need me, need any- 
thing—only yourself. Can’t you see? Don’t 
you see now?” 

“ Janet id 

“Tt’s like God, Oliver. We can’t go on 
without God. Without love—that makes, 
and bears, and endures, and supports.” 

“‘ Janet ——”’ he said again. It was not so 
dark but that I could see his hands groping. 

“Tt’s not luck, not the man, but giving and 
taking, to bear, tosupport; needing and find- 
ing what meets our need—oh, Oliver, can’t 
you see? Can’t you see?” 

I heard a strange sound, and I went away. 
No man can stay when another man 





“TUT afterward?” I asked, when the 
minister ended. 

“Oh, yes,” the minister said. ‘‘There was 
an afterward—for them both. After all, he 
had only lived half his life—half in all ways. 
They went on together—are still going on. 
She sails with him. He has a big ship now, 
but she never leaves him. I saw him not long 
ago; there’s a quiet way about him, a sort of 
serenity. Men like to ship with him.” 

“And you think v 

“T know. Oliver Hathaway found that a 
man has to recognize the need of his soul be- 
fore he can find it. And after all, isn’t that 
need just love? And what is love but need- 
ing and finding fulfillment? What else is a 
knowledge of God, my friend, but a knowl- 
edge of God in that sense—helping, sustain- 
ing, at work?” 
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nriches your Salad Dressings - 


SUCCULENT VEGETABLES, refreshingly cold in a nest of crisp lettuce. 
Now—the smooth, creamy dressing and you have a dish fit for the 
king of epicures. But that last touch—how utterly “right’’ it must be! 


OW smoothly your dressing must 

unite the ingredients of your 
salad into a delectable whole—how its 
stimulating pungency must arouse the 
fretful summer appetite! 


Every salad dressing—French, May- 
onnaise, Thousand Island, Russian, 
Cream or the ever popular boiled dress- 
ing—every one of them—needs the 
subtle, haunting flavor only Colman’s 
Mustard can give! That appetizing zest 
and tang no other mustard adds. 

This pungent flavor, this rich zest, has 
made Colman’s Mustard famous for 
over acentury. In 1805 Jeremiah Colman 
discovered it imprisoned in a variety of 
mustard seed peculiar to the rich, light 
soil of Lincolnshire, England. Soon all 


FRENCH DRESSING—"™% cup oil, 2 
tablespoons vinegar, 1 teaspoon paprika, 
I teaspoon powdered sugar, 4 teaspoon 
Colman’s Mustard, 2 teaspoons salt, dash 
cayenne. Place all of the ingredients in a 
bottle, chill, shake vigorously just before 
serving. 








ASPIC JELLY WITH EGG SALAD—3 cups stewed tomato, fresh 
or canned; 1 onion; 3 stalks celery; 1 bay leaf; 1 clove; 44 green pepper 
pod; 1 tablespoon sugar; 1 teaspoon Colman’s Mustard; 1 teaspoon 
salt; Y% box gelatin; M2 cup cold water: Cook tomato with the sea- 
sonings and strain over the gelatin which has been soaked in cold water. 
Place half of a boiled egg cut-side down in each of half a dozen moulds. 
Cover with jelly. Let cool and serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 


(‘OLMAN’S 





By appointment to His Majesty The King 


the yeoman farmers round about were 
growing it in their fertile fields. The 
raising, threshing and milling of this 
native seed has been the life-work of 
generation after generation of Lincoln- 
shiremen until this very day. 


For over a century the distinctive 
flavor of Colman’s has whetted the ap- 
petites of epicures. To dozens of your 
favorite dishes Colman’s Mustard will 
give that chef-like touch you’ve so often 
wished you knew the secret of! 


Clip and send us the coupon below and 
we will mail you a book of recipes for 
making appetizing new salad dressings, 
new ways to prepare meats and entrées 
—new ways to make familiar foods more 
interesting. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING—Beat the 
yolks of 2 eggs until golden yellow, with 1 
teaspoon each of salt and powdered sugar 
and 3 teaspoons of Colman’s Mustard ; add 2 
tablespoons of vinegar or lemon juice; when 
smoothly mixed, beat in olive or salad oil 
gradually until 2 cupfuls have been used. 








s character to your cooking 















AS A RELISH—A new deliciousness when you mix Col- 
man’s Mustard as the English do. Add water until you 
have a cream-like consistency, let stand ten minutes to de- 


velop 


its racy flavor! 











USTARD 










J. & J. Cotman (U. S. A.) Ltd., Dept. J7, 


90 West Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and appetiz- 
ing ways to make salad dressings, to prepare meats, entrées 
and relishes. 


Clip Coupon 
for a New 
Recipe Book 


FREE 
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Tr the refreshing nap :n the long lazy afternoon, 
or the body-building sleep, sweet and peaceful, 
undisturbed by flies and mosquitoes? FLY-TOX 
protects your little folks. In the millions of homes 
where FLY-TOX is used, the fear of infection of the 
children by flies and mosquitoes is at the minimum. 


FLY-TOX kills flies and mosquitoes. And it is so 
easy to spray the sleeping rooms with FLY-TOX. 
Spraying is little enough to do for those innocent, 
defenseless, precious little folks. It is a simple 
safeguarding service that love and duty dictate. 


Wherever there are flies use FLY-TOX. Take it 
on your camping trip. Take it when you go into 
the country for your vacation. The relief and com- 
fort you obtain by getting rid of the flies and 
mosquitoes double the joy of the summer holidays. 


FLY-TOX was developed by Rex Fellowship at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of Pittsburgh. 


FLY-TOX is easy to use. It is a crystal-clear 
liquid and has a cleanly fragrance. It will not 
stain the most delicate fabrics. The hand sprayer 
is the widest used and is most generally recom- 
mended. However, a trial sprayer is given free 
with every small bottle. 

Half Pint - - - - 50c Quart ---- $1.25 
Pint ------ 75¢ Gallon - - - - - 4.00 


Gallon for hotels, summer camps and institutions 








F LY-TOX 


KILLS MOTHS, FLIES, ROACHES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, FLEAS, eéc. 








The Toledo Rex Spray Co. 


The Rex Company 

Kansas City, Mo. 
The Wenatchee Rex S 

Wenatchee, Was 












The California Rex Spray Co. 
Benicia, Calif. 
The Payette Valley Rex Spray Co. 
Payette, Idaho 
The Canada Rex Spray Co. 
Brighton, Ont. 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Grandmother’s 


Dower Chest 


REAT-GRAND- 

MOTHER began to 
hem Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases for her dower chest when 
she was a very little girl. One 
by one they were put away in 
sweet-smelling lavender to 
become among her most treas-- 
ured possessions when she 
married. 

The same finish, the same 
number of threads, the same 
delightful softness is in the 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases which her granddaugh- 
ters buy ready-made today. 
Of uniform excellence for four 
generations they continue to 
be the choice of the wise 
housewife and of the better 
hotels and hospitals. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 
fied by the well-known Pequot 
Shield. They are sold by most 
good dealers. They are at- 
tractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pil- 
low Tubing may be purchased 
by the yard, and can always 
be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 





Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on all piece goods 























What's right 
with this pic- 
ture? Just 
everything! 
Mrs. Frank A. 
Bell of N. J. 
was a school- 
teacher before 
her marriage, 





and is now a 
member of the 
Board of Edu- 
cation. She 
has earned $56 
during her 
brief member- 
ship in The 
Girls’ Club. 


Make Money This Summer! 


You (an Do tt Without “Taking a Position” or Changing a Plan 


OW would you 
like to pick up 
$40 or $50 in 


your spare minutes this 
summer? 

Would you be inter- 
ested in earning even 
larger sums if you could 
do it in a way that 
would not tire you, nor 
cause you to change a 
single plan you have al- 
ready made? 

Then let me tell you 
about just such a way 
of earning money—a plan that has already 
brought substantial sums to the interesting 
women and girls whose pictures you see on 
this page, and to thousands of others. 

Take the case of Miss Grace Walters, for 
instance. Miss Walters teaches school in 
Texas. Last year when 
warm weather came she 
found a special need for 
extra money. But she 
was too tired after her 
school year to do any 
“hard work.” She 
wrote to The Girls’ 
Club and in ten days’ 
time she had earned 
$38.90. ‘The whole 
idea is such a welcome 
change,” she told us, 
“from the grind of the 
classroom.” 








Miss Ouida Petit 
of W. Va. is a 
teacher who knows 
where to find a 
“ he ” 
summer salary. 





Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Budd of N. Y. 
adds Girls’ Club 
dollars to her busi- 
ness income. 


RS. MARIE L. CHARLES, of Florida, 
had a different experience. But then it 

is natural for a mother with four little folks to 
doubt her ability to earn money. Why, 
she had never made a penny in her 
life! But Mrs. Charles is a thor- 
oughly modern person, realiz- 
ing how many home women 
are today contributing to the 
family budget. She sent us 
a little note asking about 
our plan and we answered 
immediately. We told her 
what other mothers were do- 
ing by means of The Club. 
Mrs. Charles followed suit. In 
a comparatively short time this 
busy little woman, without neglect- 
ing a single duty, had earned $225, 
and had ‘‘salted away” $100 of it 
in a special savings bank of her 


Business women find our plan 
equally practical. Miss Thelma 
Burke, whose hours every day are 
from 8:30 to 5 o’clock, writes us that The 
Club has enabled her to give herself “‘a weekly 
raise.” In one month, July a year ago, she 
doubled her salary in order to buy pretty 
clothes for her vacation. 

And then our schoolgirls! We mustn’t for- 
get them, for their needs are usually so sud- 
den and urgent. A new dress for a picnic; 







Mrs. James Pol- 
hamus of Va. has 
own. earned 


“luxuries” for 


little Jane Hope. 


a good tennis racket; a 
pair of white slippers. 
What could be more 
important when one is 
sixteen? Little Eileen 
Rosenbaum knows! 
Although she is only 
fourteen, she earned 
$65 in one summer. 
Norma Hesse, another Miss Marie 
“junior,” tucked away Betcher has paid 
$35 during her first @ large doctor's 
month. Clara Webster wn a eens © 
The Club. 

bought a college‘ trous- 

seau’’ with Clubmoney. 

And so it goes! I could keep on indefinitely 
telling of snug sums of money earned by 
women, old and young, busy and idle, trained 
and untrained. The Girls’ Club plan is such 
that it will fit into every woman’s day and 
bring her ready money as quicklyas shewants it. 





ND now, would you 
like to know more 
about our way of solving 
the money problem? 
Would you care to have 
fuller information 
about this Club made 
up of women who are 
already earning and 
spending, wearing 
pretty clothes, avoid- 
ing worry, and enjoy- 
ing the feeling of 
delightful security and 
independence? 

We will be so glad to tell you, and to wel- 
come you to membership in our thoroughly 
modern and efficient Club. Theseare the days 

when women are taking a hand in 
their own affairs. A “personal 
spending fund” is recognized 
as a real necessity. We no 
longer wish to ask for money. 
It is so much more satis- 
factory to have our own. 
A brief note from you re- 
questing me to tell you the 
details of our plan will 
bring you an immediate 
answer. And do not hesitate 
to write because you have no 
experience! New members 
have earned from $5 to $100 
the first month. That is one rea- 
son for our success. No difficult 
period of waiting! No “practice 
many work”! But dollars coming in a 
steady stream from the start. 

So, once again, ask us about 
our plan. Your inquiry will put 
you under no obligation or expense. Ad- 
dress your note or post-card to the 
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Summer is the 
time for school 
girls to join, 
Miss Frederica 
Zeiger knows! 


ESMOND ECONOMY AND SERVICE 

















ESMOND 


BLANKETS 





Think about clean blankets 
—think about your blankets 
then think about Esmond 
blankets. They wash as clean 
and are as sanitary as cotton 
gauze, and they are soft and 
warm and comfortable. 
Esmond blankets are made 
2-in-1, double warmth in a 
single length blanket and 
their patterns and color com- 
binations are beautiful, in 
good taste and wide variety. 


Be clean! Be warm! Be com- 
fortable! Buy Esmond, the 
clean blanket, anywhere. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, R. I. 


Bed Blankets—Baby Blankets—Blanket Com- 
fortables—Indian and Sport Blankets. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Selling Agents, New York City 


ESMOND 


BLAN KETS 





ESMOND DOUBLE WEAVE~DOUBLE WARMTH 
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That Hour on the Back Porch! 


Not Only Parents, but Every Adult 
Will Do Wellto Read These Few 


Observations of Dr. Bundesen’s 











[By WitiraM R. Durary] 


HE CITY of Chicago has always had a 

health department, but it has not al- 
ways had a health commissioner like Doctor 
Herman N. Bundesen! 


This man’s energetic work for the health of 
Chicago’s three million people is amply 
recorded in the vital statistics of that city. 


His advice on health is of the kind that 
is needed, and should be heeded, by us all. 


And if you ask him for a four-letter word 
that is a synonym for pristine health to all ages, he 
will answer—Mz/k! 

You have always known milk is a wonderful 
food. Few of us realize how wonderful. Because 
milk is not only food, but building material—fuel 
—energy. Milk has in it the spark of life. But let 
Doctor Bundesen tell some of its mysterious and 
marvelous powers: 





Some Amazing Facts About Milk 











“The glass of milk you drink brings about com- 
bustion. It acts exactly like the shovelful of coal 
fed a locomotive. This is not so fanciful a com- 
parison as you may think; dried milk can actually 
be used to run a locomotive. 


“Those who daily take a glass of milk or more 
have a very soft skin, and sufficient color in the 
cheeks to distinguish them readily among even 
the healthiest who do not drink milk. 


“One of twin girls you could not tell apart 
was given milk regularly, the other none; i” six 
months time they no longer appeared sisters, or 
even related. 

“Milk is the best body-builder because it con- 
tains every structural part.” 


4 


Pure milk abounds in four mysterious vitamines. 
Be sure that milk is pure. Modern dairy methods 
have made absolutely pure milk and cream easy 
to secure. Herds are watched, handling is super- 
vised, bottling is scientifically sanitary. 


But your milkman cannot control conditions on 
your back porch. 


What use is every scruple of the dairy, if house- 
holders pour clean milk from bottles that have 
become dirty ? 

Milk and cream are delivered at all hours; in all 
sorts of weather. Bottles must be handled; must 
stand exposed to dust and dirt, and contaminating 
contacts. The entire top of every bottle—she 





HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D.., quoted in this page by permission, 
has done a great deal for the health of a great municipality. 


present Health Commissioner of the City of Chicago. 


pouring lip—should be protected, covered, sealed 
against dirty hands; nearby refuse; curious cat or 
dog; germ carriers of whatever kind. Fortunately, 
no American household need longer have its milk 
or cream subject to these hazards. 


He ts the 


strange without the hood. But enlightened 
communities are asking dairies to seal a// 
milk in this manner. Why not? Why be less 
careful where the health of grown people is 
at stake? The dairymen are gladly co-oper. 
ating with the public in this safety measure. 
They want you to have this protection if 
you want it. Let your milkman know that 
you do. 








A Valuable Little Book, Free 








A new book tells some of the things you can 
do with milk—and the things milk can do for you. 


No one would care to eat eight eggs every 
day in the year! They would pall on the 
palate.. Your stomach would rebel. But you 
can have the same nourishment from one 
quart of milk, and enjoy every drop, every day. 

A quart of refreshing milk taken daily for 
only a month will make the eyes so much 
brighter, the “whites” so much whiter, the 
most casual observer will notice the change. 
The dentist who works on your teeth will 
discover their new hardness within a few 
weeks of your starting to enjoy a glass of 
milk with meals. 


Vitamines which make milk so valuable to 
humans are not stored in the body; so the 
only permanent good from milk is in its 
regular use. 


There are only two kinds of milk—good 
and bad. Quality in milk is almost entirely a matter of 
purity. No good to use extraordinary care in buy- 
ing pure milk if you are not just as careful of its 
purity until poured into the glass, or the dishes 
prepared for the table. Washing 





A simple invention now hoods and 
seals the entire top of the bottle. 
It is a small, inexpensive, sterile 
seal that stays sealed until you 
remove it in your own kitchen. A 
flip of the finger, and it’s off. You 
pour over an absolutely clean 
pouring lip, and replace the hood. 
But any previous removal or tam- 
pering would be instantly detected. 






We owe this ingenious hood and 
seal to a Chicago man, O. N. 
Tevander. Its use, however, has 
spread all over the country; more 
than nine hundred dairies now 
apply it. In Chicago’s Health, a 
small but widely quoted weekly 
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the lip or crevice of bottle tops 
will not kill germs. Water hot 
enough to do that would crack any 


milk bottle. 


In New York City, it is almost 
impossible today to find a bottle 
of Grade A milk except it be 
hooded and sealed like the bottle 
in the picture. The same is true 
of a host of progressive towns of 
lesser size. In fact, many dairies 
hood every bottle, of whatever 
grade or price. 


ee, 





Your dairy can provide milk 








devoted to the general welfare, re- 


and cream of utter purity, in bot- 


cently appeared these words by 

Doctor Bundesen: “Such protec- 

tion as the hood and seal provides 

so inexpensively should become a 
. ” 

public health measure. 


Under this banner, countless communities 

are enlisting for 100% protection of the 

household milk supply. Note the ingenious 

hood that covers entire top of any milk or 

cream bottle. Read about the Milk Book 
that is being distributed free. 


tles scrupulously clean. With your 
co-operation, this cleanliness can 
carry straight through to your 
table. Vote for the hood and seal. 
Sign and mail the milk consumers’ 
coupon that appears below. No 


Meantime, do milk and cream for your house- 
hold have this sensible safeguard? It is probable 
that any certified milk you buy is thus protected. 
In fact, a bottle of the baby’s milk would appear 


(29) 
Dairymen Mail This 
Standard Cap and Seal Corporation 


Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 


We would like to have samples of the hood and seal with com- 
plete information about its use in dairies. 






Complete hooding equipment for any size plant 


use will be made of your name except to mail you 
the valuable, free book on milk. 

All dairymen are invited to make use of the 
special coupon provided for them. 


(30) 
: Mail This 
Standard Cap and Seal Corporation 
Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 






Housewives 


I am interested in having my milk hood and seal protected 
and want your illustrated book about milk free. 


pS 


Please write name of your dairy in margin 
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‘Safe Ice Creani 





“Don’t Worry— 
It’s Home Made’’ 


“Tt won’t hurthim a bit, Mary. I made 
this ice cream myself.’’ 

The ice cream you buy may be safe— 
you KNOW that the home-made ice 
cream is. You KNOW just how pure 
and wholesome the mixture—and how 
clean the handling. 

Eat more home-made ice cream—feed 
it to the children—they like it and doc- 
tors recommend it—there is nothing you 
could give them with greater food value 
—and it is easily digested. 


The New Design Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 


makes ice cream as smooth as velvet because 
every portion of the mixture is beaten quickly 
and persistently. There is no trace of granular 
consistency, but the ingredients are mixed and 
frozen to precisely the right degree to bring out 
the richness and flavor. 

Home-made Ice Cream is better— 

White Mountain Ice Cream is best— 


Ask your dealer to show you 


With the ZN EW friple-Motion 


Yhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., INC. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a clean china dish” 


One-Piece Porcelain-Lined 
| The porcelain-lined Leonard is more than a 
food-protector. It prevents waste, cuts house- 

; _ keeping costs, lessens work of 
women. There is a Leonard 
dealer near you. 














Send for Catalog 


of 77 styles and sizes, Mr. 
Leonard’s booklet, ‘‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators,’’and 
actual sample of Porcelain. 





C.H.LEONARD GrandRapidsRefrigeratorCo. 
I Pioneer of home 107 Clyde Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


refrigeration 


4m Bea Nurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 


ao of Money-back Soaconees and FREE 
y NURSE'S EQUIP 


HICAGO SCHOOL. ‘OF NURSING 
Dept. 37-421 South Ashland Boulevard -Chicago 


















Become 
Independent 
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C four Letter Word Meaning Girl 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Furuncle,” said Mr. Tupper. 

The storm broke then, a holocaust of cries 
and gasps, of questions and exclamations 
and small shrieks—until Mr. Tupper’s small, 
neat head swam with the racket and con- 
fusion. 

Only Miss Brampton’s brown eyes so close 
to his and brimming with tender glee saved 
him. Skylarking eyes, yet they seemed to 
say: “T know. I understand. I knew it all 
the time. Don’t you let them rattle you.” 

Rattled he was, but he managed to smile 
back, as he wondered hysterically why “alb” 
and ‘‘furuncle” should bring on this tor- 
nado, when the Gulf Stream hadn’t stirred 
a thump. 


HEY explained at last, when they had 

ceased exclaiming, and he was enlight- 
ened. Cross-word puzzles. He had seen 
them with an indifferent eye in newspapers. 
Child’s play. Something for the Subway. 

“*Child’s play, indeed!” expostulated Miss 
Brampton. ‘Mr. Tupper, can it be that you 
don’t know—goodness!”’ She gazed at him 
round-eyed. “I thought everybody knew 
about cross-word puzzles.” 

For from that moment on everything 
changed for Mr. Tupper. He had spoken 
two words, and lo, the gate had swung open 
and, as if by magic, Mr. Tupper had entered 
a new world. No more solitary evenings in a 
wicker chair for Mr. Tupper. No more 
tongue-tied dinners. Reeling off words, Mr. 
Tupper found himself the very center of the 
gay and whirling life at Mrs. Quail’s. Flat- 
tery and obsequiousness strewed his path. 

“Mr. Tupper, it’s really wonderful how 
much you know.” 

Invitations flew about him. 

“Mr. Tupper, you are coming in to the 
parlor tonight, aren’t you? Don’t say no! 
We have to have you!” 

It may be said for Mr. Tupper that he 
never did say no, nor had such a possibility 
ever occurred to him. 

But Mr. Tupper’s small, neat head was 
not turned by his new fortune. Words to him 
were too much of a commonplace to get set 
up about. Even if he had known the whole 
Pioneer Manual—which he nearly did—he 
would not have been set up. Who wouldn’t 
know words after living them and breathing 
them for fourteen years? 

What Mr. Tupper was set up about was 
his new intimacy with Miss Brampton. 
Cross-word puzzles had brought them to- 
gether; he didn’t scoff at them now! “Alb” 
and ‘‘furuncle” had suddenly and mysteri- 
ously provided the opening, and now nothing 
stood in the way of their ripening, beautiful 
friendship. Nothing, not even Mr. Tupper, 
who had been standing in his own way all his 
life. He found now, abruptly and without 
warning, that he could laugh whether there 
was anything to laugh at or not, and he did. 
He found he could play bridge in the parlor, 
and he did. He found he could take walks 
with Miss Brampton 
and buy her sodas, and 
he did. He bought 
himself the dizziest of 
red-checked neckties. 


E LIKED the 

walks with Miss 
Brampton best. He 
learned many things 
about her, having 
known so little before. 
Her name was Mary. 
She liked her job at 
the library, but she 
didn’t make enough 
money. She consumed 
chocolate and sodas 
like a gourmand. She had a young Indian of 
a brother up in Vermont whom she wanted 
to help through college. At least “young 
Indian” was her way of referring to him. Mr. 
Tupper was more apt to think of him as “a 
promising lad.” 

He noticed her clothes, and he had never 
noticed a woman’s clothes before in his life. 
She wore dark green things, rough, warm 
stuff, a little green hat like a cage over her 
flyaway hair. She had white arms, and there 
was a sumptuousness about her that was 
rich and warm and satisfying. Mr. Tupper 








was eminently satisfied 
happy, with a thoroughness, a completeness, 
that filled his every waking hour and made 
his sleep a long luxury of sweet dreams 

Until a new madness came over him. Mr. 
Tupper unexpectedly discovered the mad- 
ness one night as he ate his apple. He found, 
between the time that he selected the apple 
from its bag and the time that he put the 
core in the wastebasket, that he wanted to 
marry Miss Brampton. How he came upon 
the discovery he didn’t know. Where the 
notion came from he couldn’t guess. But 
there it was, a fixed, set, hard fact. He 
wanted to marry Miss Brampton. 

Terrified at his own boldness, he lay 
quaking in his cot. Marry Miss Brampton 
indeed! And what had brought that fan- 
tastic idea on? He wrestled with it, but it 
wouldn’t down. He wanted to marry Miss 
Brampton. 

Furious now, he called himself all the 
names in the Pioneer Manual and out of it. 
Fool! Ass! Imbecile! He had spoiled their 
beautiful friendship by an affrontery un- 
paralleled. Given his inch, an inch so much 
more than he had deserved, he had, like any 
common rogue, taken an ell. He hadn’t 
meant to, but that didn’t alter the case, he 
had done it, he had greedily, brazenly, taken 
the ell and thereby destroyed everything. 
But—he wanted to marry Miss Brampton. 
Angry and sick, he went to sleep, wanting to 
marry Miss Brampton. 





T WAS with burdened heart, therefore, that 

Mr. Tupper set about to prime himself for 
the great Cross-Word Puzzle Contest to come 
off at Madison Square Garden the last week 
in May. He was to be a candidate, the 
boarding house had insisted on it, and in the 
flush of that former brief happiness, Mr. 
Tupper had agreed. Now the happiness was 
gone, a war raged in Mr. Tupper’s breast; 
yet he would have to go through with the 
part, and he would have to go through with 
the contest. 

Gone was the curly feeling around his 
heart, gone his sprightly ways, new-found 
and so quickly lost. Gone was the sweet 
intimacy with Miss Brampton. For Mr. 
Tupper was a man of honor; he might have 
designs on a woman, he did have designs on 
Miss Brampton, and those designs appar- 
ently were uncontrollable and indestructi- 
ble; but with designs Mr. Tupper stopped. 
No more walks, no more sodas, no more con- 
fidences. That way lay perfidy, and that 
régime was over. To walk with a woman 
and talk friendly commonplaces with her, 
when your heart every minute was mon- 
strously and audaciously calling for nothing 
in the world but marriage with that woman; 
to sit on benches and buy sodas for a woman 
with that outlandish refrain in your head 
every minute, and nothing but that refrain: 
“T want to marry you, I want to marry you, 
I want to marry you”?—no, Mr. Tupper 
stopped short of that 
knavery, the only 
shred of honor left. 
He might be a scoun- 
drel, he was a scoun- 
drel, but he would 
protect Miss Bramp- 
ton against his enor- 
mities, the only gift 
in his power now. 
Again Mr. Tupper 
creaked in his rocker 
and meditated 
blackly. Again he 
went to bed of nights 
a pygmy with the old 
pygmy heartache in 
his chest. He wanted 
to marry Miss Brampton, he had no business 
to want to marry Miss Brampton, and he was 
miserable. 


Ne that Mr. Tupper discarded the outer 
signs of his newestate. He still tossed off 
words to an enraptured boarding house; he 
still played his hand of bridge and smoked 
his long cigar with Mr. Willoughby. But 
what were these but empty mockeries, when 
Mr. Tupper had spoiled their beauty and 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Treacherous germs 
of blood-poisoning 
~Zonite kills them outright 


N the summertime the dreaded 

scourge of infection creeps on its 
victims unawares. “The camper or 
vacationist naturally must have his 
share of cuts, burns and insect-bites. 
Broken bottles and clamshells infest 
even the nicest bathing beaches. 
Barbed wire and fish-hooks and 
poison ivy are always with 
us. Mosquito-bites and 
sunburn, too, are danger- 
ous sources of infection. 
Tennis, rowing and hik- 
Rusty nails, broken jng Cause blisters which 


bottles and clam- 


shells bring grave may have extremely seri- 


possibilities of in- 


fection. ous consequences. 


But you need not carry a whole 
medicine chest full of special prepa- 
rations for all these purposes. The 
same bottle of Zonite which prevents 
infection from knife-cut or gun- 
wound will soothe your sunburn and 

yA insect-bites or, asamouth- 
| wash, will prevent colds 
and more serious diseases 
4 of throat, nose or gums. 


Best of all, Zonite is ab- 
solutely non-poisonous. 


Insect-bites, es- 
pecially when 
scniached. by. si Though far more powerful 
ren’s finger-nalls, 

should be carefully than any dilution of car- 


treated with Zonite. 


bolic acid that can be ap- 
plied to the body, Zonite is safe 
in the hands of a child. There 
is no longer any excuse for the 
skull-and-crossbones in the family 
medicine chest. Full directions for 
using Zonite come with every pack- 
Weer age. Zonite Products 
U4 Company, Postum Build- 

: iy ing, 250 Park Avenue, 








At your druggist’s in 
bottles —50c and $1 
Slightly higher in Canada 


Sunburn can be 
made bearable with 
Zonite, and infec- 


tion prevented. fd] 
If your druggist does On ‘A 
not have Zonite, we 


will send you a bottle 
postpaid, on receipt 
of 50c. 








t Zonite Products Company, Postum Building i 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. i 
| Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or l 
t booklets checked below. i 
i O Use of Antiseptics in the Home t 
i © Nursery and the Baby (B-9) i 
1 DEOGAG 6 .-<csce-scnscessnanceconatossucnsstanscuauwavccvessscsensas : f 
s a a es alin aia eos oh cana dneade aaa 

Sehacidiecesdeneniennei tach teins ceteneatibeciiabanianiaiepitiipeaeih aaa 
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house 
For Sunburn 


After a day at the beach or 
on the water, a picnic or a 
motor ride, sunburn will be 
relieved if you gently rub 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
into the affected part. It is 
soothing, healing, and takes 
away that burning sensation. 


Keep “Vaseline” Jelly in the 
medicine cabinet. It keeps 
the skin velvety and im- 
proves the texture of a 
harsh, dry skin. 


Look for the trade-mark ‘*Vaseline”’ 
It is your protection 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 


State Street, New York 


Write for free 
Booklet: 
“INQUIRE WITHIN” 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 











BAT HASWEET 


_ 





To keep you lovely 


all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthy and smooth as velvet tothetouch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. In 
cans 25c, 50c and $1.00. Beautiful glass 
package $1.50. At drug and dept. stores. 


FREE—A tec can sent free if you write us 
C.S.WelchCo.,Dept.H.J.,-2,1907 Park Ave.,N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 133 


their meaning with a secret and preposterous 
mania? And what but mockery did a man 
deserve who harbored such a mania? The 
answer was clear to Mr. Tupper. Certainly, 
he merited all he got by wanting to marry 
Miss Brampton. Poring over the Pioneer 
Manual, boring into the Pioneer Book of 
Information, Mr. Tupper saw the justice of 
his fate and all but welcomed it. You couldn’t 
be a fool and not suffer for it. Mr. Tupper 
was a fool, because he wanted to marry Miss 
Brampton, and in a curious, savage, desper- 
ate fashion, he was 

glad he was suffering 


“Prefix meaning ‘not.’” ‘Un,’ most likely. 
“Like”; ‘‘as.”’ Disgustingly easy. ‘‘Manu- 
scripts (abbr.).”’ “An exclamation.” ‘Foot 
covering.”” Really, the contestants deserved 
better than this for their talents. His pencil 
stopped. Something wrong. Mr. Tupper 
peered closer. ‘Manuscripts (abbr.),” was 
certainly “‘mss.” “Like” was ‘‘as.” ‘Foot 
covering must be “‘shoe’’: couldn’t be “‘ boot ” 
here. What the deuce 
Mr. Tupper hastily retraced his steps. No 
mistakes, yet there it stood, ‘“mss.,’”’ “ah,” 
“as.” “shoe,” “un? 

“Mary,” and to give 








forit. It would never 
have occurred to Mr. 
Tupper that perhaps 
hereat last thepygmy 
had become a giant 
with a full-statured 
passion towering up 
in that breast where 
before only small 
yearnings had found 
room. 





Mr. Tupper was 
alone with his puzzle 
at the great Cross- 
Word Contest in Madison Square Garden. 
Strictly speaking, of course, not alone, for the 
room was full of contestants, judges, time- 
keepers, spectators, and around them in other 
rooms the Garden was full of thousands of 
people shuffling and scuffling around at this, 
New York’s Big City Exposition. But Mr. 
Tupper felt alone, as he did everywhere now, 
and as he mechanically filled in squares, he 
was conscious of nothing but a supreme in- 
difference at his part in the contest and a su- 
preme contempt for himself that he should 
be here at the silly affair at all. What on 
earth had possessed him to take a morning 
off to come here and compete with all these 
other imbeciles for a silver cup to be pre- 
sented by the mayor? What good was a 
silver cup to anybody? 


- . . . Hesneered. By this time 
you’d think they could get along with- 
out that old granny. Why, why had 
he let those idiots at the boarding house 
shove him into this? There was already a 
crossword champion, a pretty woman in 
the Bronx. Let her stay champion for all 
him! . . . He filled in a square, then 
frowned. Oh, yes, ‘“‘knurl.”” They didn’t 
think that a hard one, he hoped. . 
“The challenger,” they called him at Mrs. 
Quail’s. How perfectly asinine. But then 
everything was asinine. P “Assets” 
again. Heavens, what mossbacks. And the 
thing was got up by a picked committee of 
puzzle experts. Oh, well, keep filling in. That 
was all there was to do. Fill in, fill in, fill in. 
Mr. Tupper’s printing was very neat, and 
so far he had met no obstacle. 

Anyway, none of the Quail bunch were 
there to see him making an ass of himself. 
They were all working people, thank heaven! 
Mrs. Willoughby had tittered around about 
coming, but of course she hadn’t got there— 
was putting pink ribbons on her boudoir cap, 
no doubt. That boudoir cap! Mr. Tupper 
grew rather sick as he thought of it. “A 
heroine in Spenser.”” Poor overworked Una, 
raised up from the dead like this for every 
puzzle in kingdom come. 

A woman in a large hat, who had been 
scowling and chewing her pencil, suddenly 
gave out a noise of triumph and began hastily 
to write again. 

“Oh, so that’s it,” said Mr. Tupper to 
himself, leaning closer to his paper. ‘‘ Well, 
my girl, I haven’t wasted any time chewing 
pencils. I’ll just finish this little thing right 
here and now, and you can whistle for the 


” 


cup.” He wrote faster. 


R. TUPPER was all through now except 

for one small block in the lower left cor- 
ner, and as he ran his eye over it, he saw that 
the words were easy ones. “ Four-letter word 
meaning ‘girl.’”” He wrote it in quickly. All 
around him the tempo had increased. Others 
were approaching the finish too. Scratching, 
scratching at the papers, they breathed 
gustily, sighed heavily, even smiled at each 
other,competitive, jealous, triumphant smiles. 





them all the lie, 
“‘rous,” which should 
have meant, ‘‘ Signed 
papers, evidences of 
debt,” and ‘‘yen,”’ 
which should have 
mennt, “' Lair.’ ? 
“Rous” meant noth- 
ing, and “yen” was 
his old friend ‘‘Japa- 
nese coin,’’ which 
wasn’t current here. 
Mr. Tupper was pro- 
foundly mystified. 
The frenzy around 
him was seething now. The woman in the 
big hat was approaching a climax. A high- 
school student made snorting sounds as he 
wrote. Some of the contestants were stuck 
and twisted about in their seats impatiently. 
The judges were smiling. The timekeeper 
had his eyes glued to his watch. 





R. TUPPER coolly set to work again. 

Some little quirk, he’d find it this time. 
Maybe “un” should be “fim” or “in.” He 
tried that, but it didn’t work, for of course, 
“Signed papers” was “ITO U’s,” and “lair” 
was “‘den.”’ Cold drops appeared upon Mr. 
Tupper’s brow. What in the name of 
heaven —— . 

Mr. Tupper gazed long and searchingly at 
the jigging squares before him, and he was 
still gazing when the woman in the big hat 
jumped up and rushed to the judges, paper 
in hand. A slight flutter accompanied her. 
The spectators started to applaud and were 
motioned into silence. The other contestants 
looked up for a fleeting envious glance and 
then grimly set to work again. For, after all, 
the medal, second prize, was still unclaimed. 
And perhaps she had made mistakes. The 
contest wasn’t over yet. 

But it was over for Mr. Tupper. That 
much was certain. The longer Mr. Tupper 
gazed at his puzzle, the more sure he was 
that he had made no errors, and the more 
sure he was that nevertheless an error had 
been made. He began to suspect the puzzle 
itself, to accuse it of uncanny powers. There 
was something sinister about the thing— 
puzzle so obviously simple that yet wouldn’t 
let itself be worked out. Mr. Tupper sank 
back inertly in his chair. He was still sunk 
when the contest was over, the names of the 
winners had been read, and the chairman 
came around to collect the rest of the papers. 

‘““Mr.—ah—Tupper?” said that gentle- 
man. ‘Do you wish to ad 

‘‘Something went wrong,” Mr. ‘Tupper 
answered lightly, as he stuffed the puzzle 
into his pocket. 





E DIDN’T care if he had lost out, he 

told himself as he left the Garden. Good 
riddance, that was all. Well out of it, he was. 
They’d know better next time than to send 
him on such a wild goose chase. Yet what, 
what, what, he asked himself, was the matter 
with the miserable thing that he hadn’t 
solved it? Such an easy one, yet too hard for 
him. He writhed with curiosity and mystifi- 
cation, and he knew he should continue to 
writhe until the published answers came out 
in the next morning’s newspaper. Writhe 
he did all day at the office, fencing the curi- 
osity of Pioneer questioners with strange, 
curt savagery. Writhe, writhe, writhe! 
What in the name of all that was mysterious 
had been the matter with that puzzle? 

Mr. Tupper flung himself brazenly into 
Mrs. Quail’s that night and took his seat at 
dinner with a flourish. He was greeted by 
shrieks. 

(Continued on Page 737) 
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know F / 
boys \~ “sw 


Boys leave most of the dirt on the towel in- 
stead of in the water. Boott Toweling 
makes towels that easily launder bright- 
white again. 

Buy Boott Toweling by the 25, 10, Or § 
yard bolt from your Dealer and make 
towels at small cost. They will be good- 
looking, very absorbent, durable, and soft. 

“Boott Mills” is stamped on every yard 
of the selvage. You will find the material 
a delight to your needle for hand sewing, 
hemstitching, or embroidery. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 





“MI L LS. 
LOWELL. MASS.,.U.$.A 


ABSORBENT 
TOW ELINGa»oTOWELS 
WASH CLOTHS 4"° BIBS/ 


WHITE AND ECRYU 
LAUNDRY BAGS _~ 
iS CARES 
: * ese cece. * 





















For Vacation and Home 


This Cook Stove, 
Fuel, Extinguisher 


Complete 


25c 





Indoors and outdoors, camping, hiking, motoring, 


boating, this Sterno Outfit will prove your “busiest little 
brother” in supplying quick heat when and where you 
need it. 


Boils, broils, fries perfectly. Folds flat so is easy tv 


carry. Strongly built but weighs only 8 ounces. 


Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25c to 


Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., New York City, Dept. 28% 
We will send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extin 
guisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


STERN 


CANNED 
HEAT 


** Get a Portable Kitchenette ’’ 


OUTDOOR DAYS ARE STERNO DAYS 


M'f'd Under U.S. Gov't Permit For Use Only As A Fuel 






















Keep not 
“eile 


ge THE DAINTY 
DEODORANT 


This smooth, white un- 
scented cream neutralizes 





Cig! ss 
all perspiration and rae % 
odors. It is soothing and very comforting. It is a harmless 
antiseptic. It is a splendid emollient. No particular woman 
can be without it. 25¢ and 50c a Jar. Sample 3c. 

LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 
A Liquid Face Cream 
Revives the freshness of youth. Bottle 75c 


PHROSTEEN For Sunburn & Rough Skin 25c bot. 
At Drug and Department Stores 
EVERSWEET CO., Dept. L5 62 Cliff St., N.Y. 
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Prep ; 

THe p BRAND pa 
T.FRENCH com 
ROCHESTER, N.Y: 


Three meals a day zs a problem ... Something better to serve 
is a problem ... Luncheons, dinners, snacks—a// problems. 


' French’s is the key to many 
dainty dishes: 


Sandwiches 

Beet Salad 

Texas Style Pineapple Salad 
Tomato Surprise 

Tomato Jelly 

Fairy Salad 

California Summer Salad 


Let French’s Cream Salad Mustard help. It can. In salad dressings 
it banishes the commonplace. In cooking—soups, fish, roasts, entrées, 
sauces—it is so fine, so creamy, that it blends with the food just as Raa doa 
does salt or pepper. And for table use it adds the precisely right Cold Cuts 


. Stuffed G P 
little fillip of pungency—not too much—not too little. : > Sees Croquettes 


. Baked Fish 7; 
No other mustard has such flavor. You should try it. erie 


Write us for booklet of 
uncommon recipes 


If you like to prepare your own mustard, you will find that French's . We shall be glad to mail you for 4c in stamps our 


3 ‘ booklet, “Made Dishes, Salads and Savories,'’ con- 

D. S. F. Mustard, in powdered form, pleases the most exacting palate. taining many new and unusual recipes (including those 

Made from the very best seed obtainable, carefully recleaned and premeeepr along wich other helpfl pooerns S 
. . . . . ic b) 

manufactured in a sanitary, modern American factory. Sold in tins only. ace Phiteny. Mosard Steck. Rochester, N. Y. 
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@MuEN COLONIAL 
designers sought a symbol by 


which to express the utmost 


in hospitality, it was only natural that they should choose 
the Pineapp/e—rarest and most-sought-after of fruits. 
The famous Pineapple Doorway now preserved in the 
Essex Institute Museum is an example of this motif—a 
memory of the days when New England Captains carved 


out America’s future on the seas. 
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CANNED 


+ WAYS 
a? 


—For serving right Be ee oer 
from the can and for ! 
quick desserts and 





Make 


your house a 


Win new laurels as a hostess—and solve 
so many of the problems of hot-weather 
cookery! Make Hawaiian Pineapple your 
“hospitality fruit”! 

You have many advantages over the Co- 
lonial Hostess. Thanks to the development 
of the canners’ art, Hawaiian Pineapple is 
now available everywhere at any season— 
ready for instant use right from the can or 
in Salads, Ices, Sundaes, Pies, Cakes and 
hundreds of other tempting dishes! 

And it is so versatile in its service possi- 
bilities: economical enough for the simplest 
meal; distinctive enough for the most for- 
mal occasion. 

Enjoy it often in both its convenient forms 
—Sliced and Crushed—for its healthfulness, 
for its matchless tropical flavor, and be- 
cause it is nevertheless just as economical as 
other quality canned fruits! 

These Recipes Will Delight You 


PINEAPPLE-STRAWBERRY FROZEN PINEAPPLE DE- 
SUNDAE (Illustrated here): Melt 44 LIGHT: Beattogether 24 cup ofsugar 
cup sugar in a hot pan,add '4 cup hot and 2eggyolks, Stirin 1 cupof Canned 
water and boil until a syrup forms Hawaiian Pineapplesyrup,heated,and 


(about § minutes). Cool,add1 cup well- 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
and serve over vanilla ice-cream. Top 
each dish with several strawberries. 

HOSPITALITY SALAD (lIllus- 
trated here): Arrange nests of lettuce 
leaves on individual plates. Cut firm, 
medium-sized tomatoes lengthwise in- 
to sixths. Place three of these with 
ends touching on a bed of lettuce; heap 
center with well-drained Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, garnish with may- 
onnaise and top witha ballof Neuchatel 
cheese sprinkled with paprika. 


cook over boiling water until slightly 


thickened. Cool, add a few gratings of 


lemon rind and combine with 1 pint 
heavy cream, whipped stiff. Pack in 
mold and freeze in equal parts of ice 
and salt for four hours. Serve on slices 
of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple. 
PINEAPPLE FROST: Mix 2 cups 
syrup from Canned Hawaiian, Pine- 
apple, 1 cup ice water, 2 tablespoons 
lemonjuice, 4 cupsugar. Stir’tillsugar 
dissolves. Pour into glasses one fourth 
fullofcracked ice, Top with aspoonful 
of meringue and sprinkle with nutmeg. 


You Ought to Have This Free Book! 


For many other ways to serve Canned Hawaiian Pineapple, write to- 
day for a free copy of our book of proven recipes. Address Department 
40, iation of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 451 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, California. 







—For sundaes, ices, 
pies,cake filling, salads 
and hundreds ofmade- 
up dishes. 
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“PINEAPPLE HOUSE” 
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AVanitie for 


your favorite 
Loose , 
Powder - 









It Cannot 
Spill 





orida 


“©Vanitie 
for Loose Powder 


Not a Sifter 


Securelylocked in thisdainty van- 
itie is the loose powder of your 
choice—the very powder you use in your boudoir. 
Just a slight turn, and your loose powder comes 
forth. Think of it! A real, non- 
spilling, locse powder vanitie at 
last! No mcre cake powder neces- 
sary. Now, wherever you go, you 
can safely carry the dainty fra- 
grant loose powder you like best. 
It cannot spill. 


So Easy to Refill 
When Norida is empty, you refill 
it yourself in a few seconds with 
your favorite loose powder. 


he Your Norida Today 
The price is $1.50 for the 
single, filled with Wildflower 
Poudre. The double costs $2.00 
filled with loose powder and 
rouge cake. At all toilet goods 
counters, or mailed direct if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


. * 2630S. Wabash Ave. 
Norida Parfumerie 2) sa iit Aye 








-S, 
Filled with Loose Powder 
But Cannot Spill 
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GENUINE Seal 


ee me 
| Smamoreco Gancens NY-USA | 
Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 


Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
‘*The World’s Standard Sealine’’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERNSEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I., NewYork 
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UTILITY GLASS PENDING 


=Ss,,, Durable — Inexpensive 
1 ‘Ask tosee it at your Dealers. 
“, _J.E. MARSDEN Razsses 

200 Fifth Avenue 
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Beware of Inflammable Cleaning Fluids 
Safeguard Your Life with a Guarantee 


Carbona is “guaranteed not to contain 
Benzine, Naphtha or Gasoline, and to be 
Non-Combustible and Non-Inflammable.” 
For Safety’ Sake-de , 


A 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20: 30¢ 60664 Sis Size Bottles-at all Drug Stores 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, Xourself 


ate a “New System Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
putit off! W, HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 
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C four Letter Word Meaning Girl 


(Continued from Page 134) 


“Oh, did you win, Mr. Tupper?” 

“T did not,” he replied. 

A silence dropped on them. 

“T didn’t even finish,” he added. 
salt, if you won’t mind, Miss Finch.” 

(You’ re not being very polite, Mr. Tup- 
per. Such crispness, such shortness of reply 
were never learned in Pioneer circles.) 

Miss Finch handed the salt with 
elaborate care. 

“Was it so awfully hard, 
Mr. Tupper?” Miss Bramp- 
ton asked gently. 

“On the contrary,” said 


“The 





Mr. Tupper. “It was very 
easy.” 

“ But ” 

“ You ” 


He shrugged small shoul- 
ders. “T just got stuck,” he said. 


“ Awfully stupid. But there you = 


are.” 

There they were indeed, all of them, 
shocked, sorry, disappointed, tactful. 

“Oh, well!” Miss Brampton said airily. 

“Quite,” responded Mr. Tupper. 

“No lives lost, eh, there, Tupper?” Mr. 
Willoughby jovially. 

“Precisely,” from Mr. Tupper. 

“Shall we beat them again tonight, Mr. 
Tupper?” suggested Miss Torquil roguishly. 

“By all means.” 


| pe what the deuce, he kept on inquiring 
of himself, had gone wrong with that puz- 
zle? Throughout the bridge game the words 
danced in his brain. ‘Manuscripts (abbr.)’’; 
“Foot covering”; “Signed papers, evidence 
of debt.” ‘T’ll work it out if it takes me the 
rest of my life,’ he promised himself grimly, 
trumping Miss Brampton’s king. Then the 
heart-sinking thought, “I’ve nothing else 
to do the rest of my life.’’ Fantastically he 
saw himself working that puzzle the rest of 
his life and never getting it. 

But as the game was breaking up Mr. Tup- 
per had a sudden impulse to talk it all over 
with Miss Brampton and have her comfort. 
He was so tired, he had never been so tired 
before, and Miss Brampton would be sooth- 
ing. The fight in his breast was over. Si- 
lently, utterly it had disappeared. And now 
he felt like a rag, as listless, as gray, as spirit- 
less as a rag. No longer was he possessed of 
that fury that had torn him open so many 
days now. Wanting to marry Miss Bramp- 
ton seemed like a far-off, shadowy dream, an 
almost forgotten folly of his youth when now 
he was so old—and so tired. Yes, he would 
have Miss Brampton’s comfort. He couldn’t 
drag his rags of legs upstairs yet. Have her 
help too. She could work the puzzle out and 
rid him of the slight persistent nagging that 
through all his fatigue and numbness still 
pricked at his worn-out brain. 

He said to her, as they were leaving the 
parlor, in a lowered voice that nobody else 
could hear: “Want to see the precious puz- 
zle?”’ and it came to him as he asked her that 
if she didn’t want to see the precious puzzle, 
that was all right, too; he’d manage to get 
upstairs someway. 

She turned quickly. , Oh, yes. Let’s goin 
the little music room.’ 

He followed her, helo already. She 
would work it out, and then he could go to 
bed and sleep and forget—everything. 


N THE hard piano bench in Mrs. Quail’s 

music room they sat down together and 
bent over the bit of paper from his pocket, 
Miss Brampton’s quick brown eyes running 
expertly up and down and across. 

“‘Looks all right. Oh, I see. Here.” 

He sat limp. Let her work it out. 

She read the definitions and compared 
them with his words written in. 

“Just some little stupid thing,” 
mured absently. 

“Four-letter word meaning ‘girl.’ Two 
letters, ‘not.’ Three letters ”» She 
looked up at the filled-in squares. Then 
swiftly her brown eyes flew up to him. 

“Why, look!” she cried. “That ought to 
be ——”’ She stopped dead, hot color flaring 


he mur- 





“ up to the glitter of her hair. Still he sat 


passive. She had found it. All right. He had 
known she would. Some little stupid thing, 
just as he had said. And he had even 







dreamed once of marrying this girl! What, 
he thought wearily, had ever possessed him? 

“Don’t you see ” she stammered. 
“Don’t you see what you did?” Incredulity 
was wide in her eyes. 

“What?” He leaned over the puzzle, 
trying to shake his indifference. ‘“ No, it’s 

all ox Four-letter word meaning 
‘gir ey ” 
“But look!” she cried with soft 
insistence, soft as if she didn’t 
dare, for some reason, to call 
it aloud to him. “Look at 
it, hard.”” Then as he pored 
doggedly over it, she said 
in a voice so low he could 
hardly hear her: “ Don’t you 
- see?” 
“No,” said Mr. Tupper. And 
it was true. He didn’t see any- 
= thing. Too tired to see, he sup- 
posed. 

“Read it to me,” said the girl. Still the 
low, incredulous voice, still the red seeping 
up to her hair. “Read sixteen vertical. What 
is the definition? And what did you put in?” 

‘Sixteen vertical,’ repeated Mr. Tupper 
obediently. ‘“Four-letter word meaning 
‘girl.’ Well. Oh, my heaven!” 

For what Mr. Tupper saw then for the 
first time was the word “Mary” written in 
his puzzle. Four-letter word meaning “girl,” 
and he had written in, all unconsciously, the 
four-letter word that meant girl to him. And 
this is the way his puzzle looked: 








‘ulI's|s 
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And this is the way it should have looked: 
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Well, there it was. He had written it, and 
she had seen it. The whole sorry tale was 
out, the tale of his presumption and folly and 
madness. His hand had done what his lips 
would never have whispered. And he was 
disgraced before her, of all people. 


OU see,”’ Miss Brampton was saying, 

“it should have been ‘maid’—four- 
letter word meaning ‘girl.’ And if you had 
written that instead of—if you had written 
that, it would have been all right.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tupper unhappily. 

They were both still, Mr. Tupper looking 
at his hands, Miss Brampton looking at him. 
A century passed, rumbling like thunder in 
his brain, until finally he thought, “I must 
say something. She knows. It’s over now 
at last. But I must apologize.” He spoke. 
“You see” —he couldn’t look at her, but his 
voice came by dint of heroic effort—‘“ well, 
I suppose you do see. I’m sorry " 

“T don’t know,” replied Miss Brampton, 
“whether I do or not.”” And something in the 
droop of her head, that head usually held so 
gallantly, made his heart turn a somersault. 

He searched her face and found it guilty. 
Guilty! Mr. Tupper’s fatigue flew from him 
on wings and Mr. Tupper sat up straight. 
“Look at me,” he commanded. 

She looked, and Mr. Tupper saw—a guilty 
woman, tender, ashamed, pleased, a flutter 
at her lips, the world in her eyes. 

He reached out his hand and propped her 
white chin on it. ‘‘What’s a four-letter word 
meaning ‘affection’?” 





“Amor,” replied the quibbler. But her 
eyes gave her away. 
“Wrong,” said Mr. Tupper. ‘Oh, Mary 


Brampton, let’s get married tomorrow!” 
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this baby / 


"[ HERE'S something wonderfully appealing 
about this wee, cuddly little “three-day-old’”’ 
mite that has won the hearts of thousands upon 
thousands of little girls the country over. The 
reception given the Bye-Lo Baby has been with- 
out precedent. 

It is hard to describe its charms—you must ac- 
tually see it to appreciate whyit is sodifferent from 
any ordinary doll. Grace Storey Putnam, the well- 
known sculptorwho is here shown holding a Bye- 
Lo Baby in herarms, spentyears studying hundreds 
of babies before she caught thatelusiveexpression 
that makes it so real. And,to make it still more 
appealing, it sleeps and cries. 

Every little girl isanxious to havethereal Bye-Lo 
Baby. Grace Storey Putnam’s name is imprinted 
on the back of the head on genuine copyrighted 
Bye-Lo Baby Dolls and her facsimile signature is 
onthe identificationtag. To be had in five sizes, 13 
to 20 inches high. For sale at leading toy and de- 
partment stores. If your dealer hasn’t it, write and 
we will tell you where you can get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of 
Genuine “‘Kand K" Bye-Lo Baby. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. ,111-119E. 16th St., New York 


Bank aN : ; Originator of the 


















Te name Autocrat on Stationery 
gives you the comfortable assur- 
ance that your,notes will express cor- 
rect good taste, charm and smartness. 
There are certdin essential qualities for 
proper writing paper but fashion allows 
you a variety in shapes of envelopes, 
deckle edges, and colored borders. 

It is easy to know what is “‘right.”’ Se- 
lect Autocrat. Send toc for our “ Guide 
to Correct Stationery’’ and week-end 
portfolio. White and Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social 
Stationery. Dept. At, Holyoke, Mass. 


WHITE & WYCKOFFS 
AUTOCRA CRAT STATIONERY 
istinctive Writing Paper 
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Invitation, Announcement and Calling Card Samples fur- 
nished upon request. Prices Moderate. 
Dittmar Engraving Company, 814A Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































CWhen blazin 


sunshine steals 
Pie the ; 
Precious Moisture 


° 
from your skin 

The pitiless sun dries the 
natural “Precious Moisture” 
from your skin. Then your 
parched arms, neck and face be- 
come red and painful. 

Use Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
which furnishes your skin with 
a “Precious Moisture” just like 
Nature’s. All soreness disap- 
pears. Better yet, apply it be- 
fore the skin is burned. 

Announcing a new economical dollar size bottle 

containing more than three times the 35c size. 


Frostilla Lotion now obtainable in two size bot- 
tles—35c and $1.00. Sold everywhere. 

THE FROSTILLA COMPANY, Elmira, New York 
(Est. 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes). 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
New York & Toronto. 











ONGHAND is out of date, 
Coronatyping is quicker, 
easier, more legible—and pro- 
vides carbon copies. The latest 
portableCorona has the stand- 
ard four-row, single-shift key- 
board. Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 


CORONA 











“It’s the 





prettiest dress a 
I ever had” C 


Thousands of women and girls are 
learning right at home in spare 
time to make smart, distinctive 
clothes in the very latest styles for 
a third the cost to buy ready made. 
Why don’t you do the same? 

New Woman’s Institute courses 
explain every detail. Amazingly 
simple step-by-step instructions 
make everything clear. Write today 
for Free k’ et which tells how 
you can have*more and prettier 
clothes and earn: money besides. 


wos INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38- Scranton, Pa. 



















CORRECT ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Perfect inexecution. Direct from the 
nation’s capital. Moderate prices. 
Sam; Established 1906 


on request. 

HAUSLER & CO., , Pape D 
Washington, D 

100 Script Engraved Visiting 

Cards (Name only) $3.00 
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Our C family Album 


(Continued from Page 27) 


showed me the rudiments of play writing, 
and F. M. Holly, who has been my guide, 
philosopher and friend for twelve years, 
taught me to guess right five times out of ten 
as to what editors like. I did motion picture 
publicity for a year and learned to know the 
queer world which lies behind the silver 
screen. A publicity job with a three-a-day 
vaudeville house taught me to write playable 
acts and introduced me to the irresponsible 
but lovable folk that spend their lives ‘on the 
road.’ 

“Hobbies? Knitting golf sox with fancy 
borders, making batik smocks, and playing 
baseball with grubby small boys. I’ve a 
small boy of my own and we spend our sum- 
mers fishing from a decrepit old scow at 
Catalina Island, golfing, and swimming in the 
bluest water on earth.” 


C. WYETH’S ambition, so he tells us, 

- isto bea painter. He is today the most 
outstanding figure among the younger Amer- 
ican decorators, and an illustrator of real 
note. In the eyes of most, those achieve- 
ments would stamp him as a painter of the 
first water, but that Wyeth himself is more 
exacting in his self-appraisal is characteristic 
of his modesty. The two panels from the 
First National Bank of Boston, reproduced 
on pages 16 and 17 of this issue, constitute 
a fair sample of his talent for striking 
murals. They are the latest in a long 
list of his panels, including those executed 
for the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City; Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston; New York 
Public Library; the Missouri State Capitol; 
and the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

The Wyeth homestead in Needham, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the banks of oo sinuous 
Charles River, dates back to 17. Here 
Wyeth was born on October 22. 1882, and 
here he spent his boyhood days. At sixteen 
years of age he was about to be shipped off to 
New Hampshire to work as a farm hand at 
a wage of six dollars weekly, when his mother 
urged that he be given a chance to show 
what he could do in the line of art, for which 
he had always displayed marked aptitude. 
His mother won her point, and he went to 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School in- 
stead, then to the Eric Pape School in Boston, 
and finally to Howard Pyle, than whom no 
other artist before or since his time has ex- 
erted a more significant influence on Amer- 
ican illustration. 

Wyeth’s life has been spent largely in the 
out-of-doors. Fond of action, he likes to get 
it in his pictures. For his Western scenes he 
draws upon a generous fund of personal ex- 
perience as Colorado ranchman, driver of 
a four-horse Western stagecoach, and Indian 


trader on the Navajo Reservation at Two 
Gray Hills. 

His present home is in the little village of 
Chadd’s Ford, Pennsylvania. 

The impressive size of many of his murals 
calls for a roomy studio, which stands a few 
steps from the house on a little knoll over- 
looking the friendly Brandywine. The studio 
is fitted with a good-sized ‘‘ boomerang” 
movable stairway, which the artist trundles 
back and forth before his panels as he com- 
pletes each section of the canvas. The aver- 
age man would be dwarfed by such a back- 
ground, but Wyeth, with his six feet one inch 
of stature, his thick brown mass of curly hair 
and his rough-and-ready clothes, fits admi- 
rably into the picture. 

When not at work in his studio, he may 
ofttimes be seen somewhere about the twenty 
acres which comprise his farm, discussing 
cabbages or cattle with his neighbors, or 
swinging an ax, or following the plow with 
the best of ’em. Wyeth takes a real interest 
in his community, his farm and his family — 
Mrs. Wyeth and five children, of whom Hen- 
riette, the oldest, is following in her father’s 
steps and is now attending art school. Re- 
treating to some isolated barren workshop 
and shutting himself off from the outside 
world has no place in Wyeth’s scheme of 
work; he finds inspiration in his contact 
with the life around him. And this brings us 
to the methods he employs to create the 
stunning illustrations and the arresting cov- 
ers familiar to the readers of the JOURNAL; 
the gorgeous illustrations for some fifteen 
juvenile classics in the world of books; and 
the murals which are serving steadily to en- 
hance his reputation. 

“My brothers and I were brought up on a 
farm,” he states, “‘and from the time I could 
walk I was conscripted into doing every con- 
ceivable chore that there was to do about the 
place. This early training gave me a vivid 
appreciation of the part the body plays in 
action. 

“Now, when I paint a figure on horse- 
back, a man plowing, or a woman buffeted 
by the wind, I have an acute bodily sense of 
the muscle-strain, the feel of the hickory 
handle, or the protective bend of head and 
squint of eye that each pose involves. After 
painting action scenes I have ached for hours 
because of having put myself in the other 
fellow’s shoes as I realized him on the canvas. 

“After all, convincing illustrations must 
ring true to life. The characters should be of 
flesh and blood, not puppets who strike atti- 
tudes for the sake of composition, or mani- 
kins which serve as drapes for clothes, 
however effective the costumes in themselves 
may be.” 





Ftelpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JouRNAL BunGALows. Price, 50 cents. 

JouRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How To BuILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuart You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LittLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LiTTLE House GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 

PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


Price, 5 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEw FasuHion Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 12 
cents. 

MASQUERADE CostTuME. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent). 


CENTS 
Dresses pie 2 Ee. ae 
innate ser SOLS Sat ak er, 45 
Jackets . . BIg ee 40 


Blouses and Skirts . . . 7 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). j 35 


Children’s Sets... . . : 35 
Children’s Clothes 23. =a 
Lingerie. . . . pa pe 30 
rameters 2G) 6-3) 2 Ge a ee 


Truly Parisian 


UBTLE — alluring — provocative, 

Lablache Face Powder is a breath 
from the Bois—purely Parisian in at- 
mosphere and essence. 
Of a lingering fragrance—clinging as 
unobtrusively as friendship, it gently 
protects the tenderest skin from the 
disasters of sun and wind. 


Lablache comes in a new generous dol- 
lar size and the familiar 50c box, both 
for the boudoir—also a complete qual- 
ity group of toilette requisites, loose- 
pact, compact, lipstick, rouge, creams, 
lotions, etc. 

If your favorite store is temporarily 
out of Lablache send us 50c or $1 for 
the powder you desire, and ask for the 
descriptive folder of the new Lablache 
toilette requisites. 


Send 10c for sample of Face Powder 
BEN LEVY COMPANY 


Dept. 132, 125 Kingston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PARIS 















Fehon pa Hl 
AGE POWDER. |: 


1ON BEN. LEVY. S50 





New Dollar 
and 50c sizes 













THE CHOICE OF GENTLEWOMEN 
FORATHREE®*GENERATIONS 








: we : 
Wonderful ea easy way to earn rn money in your 
own home. Art novelties are 
in tremendous demand. You 
can quickly learn to decorate 





Outfit Given 
No experience necessary. 
Fireside Industries, a national )) 
organization which teachesg 
you everything about this 
pleasant, well- “— 


beautiful Free Book. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 427, Adrian, Mich. 





Ideal to embroider on bed 
spreads, pillow cases, towels, 
etc. Efficient. Beautiful. 
Don’t break. Don’t shrink. 
Immeasurably superior to any 
old style initials. Come in many 
designs and monogram com- 
binations. Ask at your store. 


YOUR STORE 
HAS THEM _——=— 
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P [ee is a comment which came to me in a 


letter recently received: “I use Deodo like tal- 
cum, after bathing.”’ 

Surely there could be no more delightful way 
to achieve daintiness of person which will last 
throughout the whole yy! I don’t need to 
remind you how difficult—how impossible—it is 
to preserve immaculacy, these warm days, with- 
out some added means. 

Imagine the satisfaction of using a delicate 
white powder—just rubbing it under the arms and 
dusting it over the body—with the assurance of 
immaculacy from that moment. No waiting, or 
repeated applications. That is due to Deodo’s 
almost unbelievable capacity for absorbing and 
neutralizing body odors. It does this without 
sealing the pores or interfering with their im- 
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portant functions. And it is so different from other 
deodorants—so exquisitely feminine! 

To attain this result, the Mulford Laboratories 
sought the confidence of a large number of women, 
to determine their needs, their preferences. Ten 
thousand were questioned. Their suggestions de- 
termined the form, the scent—all the essential 
qualities of Deodo. Months of laboratory work 
were necessary to carry out these suggestions. The 
Mulford Laboratories, as youmay know, are world- 
famous for such achievements as the develop- 
ment of diphtheria antitoxin. The same skill that 
produced serums and vaccines which have saved 
millions of lives was devoted to this new problem. 

So Deodo is mere than a deodorant—more than 
a lovely feminine luxury. It is definitely soothing 
and beneficial to the skin—it brings healing com- 


prevents 


and destroys body odors 
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fort if the skin is chafed or tender. And it does not 
stain or otherwise damage clothing. 

Outside of the important daily uses of Deodo, 
you will find invaluable its immediate and con- 
tinued effectiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely it 
is a boon to know you are sweet and fresh, regard- 
less of circumstances. 

Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet 
goods counters. Or I will send you a miniature 
container, holding a generous supply, free. Just fill 
out the coupon. Will you do this, please, today? 





L. H. J. 7-25 
H. K. Mutrorp Company 


Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 
that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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YOUR DENTIST MAY BE 
ABLE TO ADD MANY 
PRECIOUS YEARS TO 
YOUR LIFE—BETTER SEE 
HIM! 


Hidden wells of poison 


To all appearances she was the picture of health, yet 
a dental X-ray revealed hidden wells of poison that, 
neglected, might have cut short her life by many years 


She was a beautiful girl. Shehada 
host of friends and many suitors. To 
all appearances she was the picture of 
health. Rarely did even a slight illness 
interrupt her program of pleasure. 

Suddenly one summer she started 
complaining of a rheumatic ailment. 
The trouble became more intense, and 
she finally sought the aid of a physician. 
His remedies did not help her. 

So she changed doctors. And the 
first thing the new physician did was 
to send her to a dentist for an X-ray 
of her teeth and a report as to their 
condition. Outwardly they appeared 
all right. But the X-ray picture revealed 
several bad abscesses. These hidden 
wells of poison had been seeping their 
deadly bacteria into her system and 
had unquestionably caused the rheu- 
matism. 

Once attended to by her dentist, the 
rheumatic trouble disappeared. Neg- 
lected, they might have brought on 
many other ailments and, in fact, might 
have cut short her life by many years. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
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selves and that such abscesses’ may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain -drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. _ 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There is a dentifrice that will 
do. very much to keep your teeth and 
gums in a healthy condition. Conse- 
quently, more and more dentists are 
today recommending Listerine Tooth 
Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 


the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet vot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 

If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 
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Building Operations 


HOUSE is going up next door; 

A I don’t know what that house 
is for, 

But anyhow it makes me sore! 


For while it rises, floor by floor, 
The builders raise a dreadful splore 
And dust and noise are more and more. 


The derricks groan, the engines roar, 
The wagon men, a brawny corps, 
Are dumping girders by the score. 


Those girders crash and ring galore 
As rang the giant gates of yore 
Beneath the hammer stroke of Thor. 


And foremen swear as foremen swore 
When Minos caged the Minotaur, 
Yet no one sheds their hateful gore. 


And worse things yet remain in store 
When drills shall scream, the while they bore, 
As screams the hungry carnivore. 


In brief, I bitterly deplore 
The truth one could not well ignore— 
A house is going up next door. 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


The Improved Daily Dozen 


HE trouble with the original daily dozen 

was that it took time. Citizens who once 
yearned to look just like the beautiful tights 
model illustrating the book of instructions 
have given up hope and mislaid their phono- 
graph records, which directed them through 
the tortures of the Grate, the Grind, the 
Grasp; the Crawl, the Curl, the Crouch and 
the rest of the alliterative exercises. Thereby 
they have saved at least fifteen minutes each 
morning. The substitute series, set forth be- 
low, is in the nature of a compromise. It 
can be taken by the average breadwinner 
without the loss of a second of precious ma- 
tutinal time. 

EXERCISE No. 1, THE Gras. Body ina 
horizontal position; covers up to your chin. 
Each time they are pulled down over the 
foot of the bed by whoever is trying to rouse 
you, rise smartly to a sitting position and haul 
them back. Repeat ten times. Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 2, THE Groan. Body in 
sitting position on bed’s edge. Bend over, 
fumble beneath for slippers; resume original 
position and groan loudly. Repeat six times. 
Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 3, THE Grow. Body 
erect. Shuffle to bathroom door; turn knob 
and, on finding door locked, threaten small 
son'who is in tub. Shuffle back to bedroom. 
Repeat eight times. Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 4, THE SNEER. Body in 
sitting position, waiting for bathroom door 
to open; mind busy framing cutting speech. 
Each time you are informed breakfast is 
ready, deliver speech. Repeat six times. 
Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 5, THE SNARL. Body erect. 
Arrange soap, wash cloth, toothbrush, tooth 
paste and other accessories on edge of wash- 
bowl. As each falls, drop on all fours, paw 
blindly beneath tub and, recovering article, 
rise to feet again. Repeat six times. Ready! 
Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 6, THE SNAP. Body erect. 
Discover that some earlier occupant of 
bathroom has already used your soap, towel, 
wash cloth, and so on. At each discovery 
extend right arm, open bathroom door a 
crack and shout protests through opening. 
Repeat four times. Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 7, THE Mutter. Body 
erect. Descend stairs two at a time, enter 
dining room, reply to greetings by assembled 
family; recollect some necessary article you 


left upstairs. Repeat four times. Ready! 
Begin! 
EXERCISE No. 8, THE Moan. Body in 


sitting position, trunk at right angles to table 
top. Sample successively grapefruit, coffee 
and bills brought by postman. After each, 
inflate chest and groan loudly. Repeat ten 
times. Ready! Begin! 

EXeErcIsE No. 9, THE Muncn. Body in 
sitting position. Open newspaper smartly 
and prop against sugar bowl. Take mouthful 
of food. Grasp paper asit falls over. Repeat 
as often as anyone wants the sugar. Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 10, THE Sprinc. Body in 
sitting position. Extend right arm smartly 
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and look at watch. 
Shove back chair, 
grasp paper and jump 
eighteen inches in air, 
all in one motion. 
Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 11, 
THE SprRINT. Body 
erect, left hand clasp- 
ing brief case, right 
clutching paper, arms 
flexed. Gallop fran- 
tically down block, 
about-face sharply 
and return (a) For 
rubbers (b) To leave 
money for ice bill (c) 
To get memorandum for shopping (d) To 
apologize for what you said on third return. 
Ready! Begin! 

EXERCISE No. 12, THE SpaAsM. Body in 
sitting position in nearest car seat. Open 
mouth wide, extend and contract abdomen 
rapidly, breathing as loudly as possible. Re- 
peat one hundred times. Ready! Begin! 

—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


Business Handicaps 


se OW did they get you?” asked one sneak 
thief of another in whispered query. 

“Me? Oh, I tried to make a quick gei- 
away through a door that turned out to be a 
bed. How’d they get you?” 

“Same way. The door I headed for as the 
cops came was one of these fold-up-and-let- 
down dinner tables.” 

“No place for men of our business, these 
apartment houses they’re building now. Too 
risky.” 

“You said it. Everything looks like some- 


thing else.” 
The Elm Tree 


F IT isn’t one thing it’s another with Miss 

Eunice Sibley. This summer it was the 
elm tree. The tree was one of the largest in 
the state and Miss Eunice was of course very 
proud of it, but sometimes it really was a 
great nuisance. Folks driving by were al- 
ways stopping to ask how old the tree was, 
and would even come up onto the porch 
where she was sitting and tell her how they 
had always admired the tree and compared 
it with other large trees they had known. 

But for a long time one side of the tree 
had been dead and the other was dying, and 
it was all very rotten. The selectmen said it 
was dangerous to passers-by and must be cut 
down. Of course Miss Eunice was very 
sorry to see the old tree come down, but at 





IT CAN BE TAKEN BY THE AVERAGE BREAD- 
WINNER WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A SECOND 
OF PRECIOUS MATUTINAL TIME 


any rate, she said, I 
shall have some peace 
now. But after the 
tree was cut down it 
was worse than ever. 
Poor Miss Eunice 
would just be seated 
on the porch with her 
sewing, or some peas 
to be shelled, and 
someone would come 
by and say how much 
they missed the old 
tree, and want to 
know why it was cut 
down. Then one day 
she overheard one 
man say to another that it was a crime to 
have cut down that tree, and poor Miss 
Eunice began to feel as if she had committed 
a murder. So she had Ephraim Jennings make 
a sign to put on the stump of the tree, say- 
ing, “‘This tree died a natural death.” 
—BEATRICE HERFORD. 


Song 


H, THE time I’ve wasted rushing, 
Snarling, pinning, cussing, brushing, 
Costly marceled ringlets crushing 
For a mere 
male 
gob. 
Now I’ve rolled down socks and collar, 
From the housetops high I holler, 
“Say, I biew a silver dollar 
For a King 
Tut 
bob! 
Oh, a happy silver dollar 
For a King 
Tut 
bob!” 


Now the kettledrums I’m banging, 
Brazen cymbals clashing, clanging, 
For my golden hair is hanging 

On a glass 

door 
knob. 

Though I live to be a hundred— 
How ’twill feel I’ve often wondered— 
Nevermore shall I be sundered 

From a King 


Never . . mever .. 
From a King 
Tut 
bob! 
— MILDRED FOWLER FIELD. 


. never sundered 






































“T LEFT A PIE IN THE OVEN!” 







Summer (omparatives 


Y great-grandmother, though 
she wore 

Hoopskirts five feet wide or 
more, 

Packed her clothes for her sum- 
mer’s fun 

In a horsehair trunk, three feet by one. 


Her great-granddaughter, though she wears 
Skirts as scanty as fashion dares, 

Packs for a week-end at the shore 

A wardrobe trunk that is six feet four. 


—A. H. FotweE Lt. 


The, Gypsy Strain 


HAVE always maintained that there is 

just a bit of the gypsy about me some- 
where. I don’t go to say I wear earrings or 
velvet pants, and I am no hand with a tam- 
bourine. But there is that primitive strain 
in my nature that some day will out. “The 
call of the wild,”’ I explained to Angela. “I 
will to the woods away.” 

“We could have a _ picnic,’ 
Angela. 

““Where men are’men,” I added pointedly, 
“and not just women in knickers.” 

“And bring some deviled-ham_ sand- 
wiches,”’ glowed Angela. ‘‘Let’s do it.” 

“If we go about this thing,” I insisted, 
“let’s do it right. Bring along, say, an old 
coffeepot, and some bacon—ah—flour and 
sugar—well, leave the rest to me. No frills, 
mind. The call of the wild,” I began. “It’s 
the gypsy in : 

But Angela had already gone off to cut the 
sandwiches. 

The trolley didn’t drop us in a very prim- 
eval forest, for one thing, and we had a way 
of breaking through a dense jungle and 
stumbling into someone’s back yard. And 
then it was raining, and I had to have a dry 
spot to make a fire with rubbing sticks. We 
finally compromised on an old shed. It 
wasn’t just what I had had in mind; but as 
Angela pointed out, there were plenty of 
holes in the roof to let in the rain, if I wanted 
to be primitive and stand under them. 

“The principle of rubbing sticks,” I ex- 
plained, ‘“‘is pretty much the same as the 
mainspring of a watch, or a turbine engine, 
or is it the hind legs of a grasshopper? At 
any rate,” as I arranged two sticks and com- 
menced to rub, ‘it all depends if you get 
them going fast enough.” 

“Before you wear away the sticks en- 
tirely,” Angela suggested, handing me a 
match, ‘‘you’d better use them to start the 
fire.” 

“They must have been damp,”’ I said. 

““Of course, dear.”’ 

“And you’ve got to be in practice, you 
know.” 

“T know.” 

I began to rummage among the pack- 
ages. “And where,’ I asked elaborately, 
“where might you have put the bacon?” 

“Are you sure you brought the bacon?” 

“Am I sure I brought the bacon?” sar- 
castically. ‘Am I sure I brought the bacon? 
And where could I have left the bacon, 
pray?”’ 

“You set it down on the hall-rack,’’ she 
reminded. 

“‘What? Oh, well,’ hurriedly, “‘we’ll have 
plenty to eat with biscuits and all. The prin- 
ciple of biscuits,” I began intently, mixing 
flour and water together, “depends simply on 
getting the dough to the right consistency. 
Then you wrap it around the end of a stick,”’ 
I illustrated, ‘“‘and prop it over the fire. 
There, dear. Presently we shall have bis- 
cuits.”’ 

Presently we had a slightly scorched wad 
of dough on the end of a stick. ‘‘Didn’t you 
use baking powder?”’ asked Angela. 


,’ 


murmured 








“Baking powder?” blankly. ‘Oh, I al- 
ways add that later $5 
“Quick!”” shrieked Angela suddenly. 


“The biscuit stick is on fire. Watch out for 
the coffee! Careful of the smoke! Look 
out 

I leapt to the fire, breathed in all the smoke 
there was, and reached blindly for the bis- 
cuits. There was a splash and a hiss and 
then everything was very still. I rose slowly 
and wiped the tears out of my eyes. “Was 
that all the coffee we had?” I asked after a 
moment. 





(Continued on Page 142) 
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W/ HEN your doctor tells you - 
to dilute baby’s milk with 
barley water make it with Robin- 


son’s “Patent” Barley. Eminent 
specialists in infant feeding 
specify Robinson’s Barley. Over 
three generations of mothers have 
used it. 


Tightly sealed in tin to keep 
out impurities. So finely milled it 
requires only 20-30 minutes’ boil- 
ing to make it ready for use in 
baby’s formula. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 
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the trolley. 


me, after all!” 








(Continued from Page 141) 


“Never mind, dear,” said Angela. 
’ g 


a deviled-ham sandwich.”’ 
I gazed at the charred biscuits in the re- 
cent fire, and munched a sandwich. 
call of the wild,” I said bitterly. 


“Have 


“The 


Just then we heard it, directly behind us. 


” 


“T beg pardon 





“Get off my property, and get off quick!” it 
said. 


“Run or I'll load ye with buckshot!’’ We 


De Profundis 


scampered to the road and hurried toward 
“ Buildin’ a fire in my shed,”’ it 





continued, ‘‘ye consarned gypsies!” 
“And what are you smiling for?’’ sobbed 
Angela. ‘I was never so humiliated yy 
“But did you hear?’ I chortled. ‘Did 


you hear what he called us? It’s the gypsy in 
—Corey Forp. 


& LONELIER than ships that ply 


Along uncharted ways; 
I’m friendless as the stars on high 
Or men at matinées. 


I’m helpless as a feather blown 
By any vagrant breeze; 

I’m gloomier than summer flown 
Or husbands towed to teas. 


—E.tiAs LIEBERMAN. 


Spending —More Than the Summer 


F YOU are not in a hurry I want to drop 

in here a moment and order a new car. 
You see, the family is staying in town this 
summer to save money for Europe next year 
so I’ve got to get my daughter a maroon 
roadster for driving to the beach. We’ve got 
three automobiles in the garage but nothing 


suitable for bathing. 


“Then I have to stop in a place and look 
at some beds for the sleeping porch. As we 
are the only people in our crowd that have a 
house in town open we always have com- 
pany—friends in from the resorts for the 


week-end. 


“We have room for twelve persons and 


last Sunday we had sixteen. 
buy some furniture. 


So I’ve got to 


“My wife is in despair about the bills. 
She says we could have all gone to any resort 
for half what it’s costing us to stay quietly in 


town and be economical. 


says I’m really three thousand ahead. 
buying this car for her, she points out, I can 
take one of the old ones for my business and 
in that way save the price of a personal 


machine. 


But my daughter 


By 


She told me that I could give her 


half of what she could save me by her sug- 


gestions and still be money ahead.” 


—McCreapy Huston. 
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were very young | 


Everybody’s quoting these deli- 
cious verses by A. A. MILNE $2 


E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 4 
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SALESWOMEN — SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 


Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnished 
to Agents. Write today. 

NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 


900 ACTUAL 573 Broadway, Dept. 29, N. Y. City 


FA BRIC SAMPLES 


Maternity i», 


ATERNITY apparel with no LE 
maternity look. Dresses, 

coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 

signing provides ample expansion 

and concealscondition. Also,apparel 

for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 
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You can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Bera 


two years. Meets all requirementsforentrancetocollege 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB 53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©@AS1923 CHICAGO 











Easy, fascinating, spare-time work col- 
oring and selling our greeting cards and 
folders. 1925 Christmas line ready. 
Exclusive designs. Write NOW for il; 
lustrated book, ‘Pleasant Pages.”’ 
Gives full munermetions how to color, 
how to sell. Or send $1.00 for Trial 
Box containing assortment sample 
cards, instruction book, brush, colors 
and sample colored card. Sells for $3 
to $4 when colored. 
LITTLE ART SHOP 
435 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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UNITED HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Port Chester, New York 
Delightfully located near Long Island Sound and New York 
City. Registered School. Two years and eight months’ 
course leading to the degree of Registered Nurse. Qualified 
Instructors. Columbia University Scholarship given each 
year. Monthly allowance, text books and uniforms pro- 
vided. Health and recreation prominent. Eighteen High School 
units required for admission. September class now forming. 


Write to Superintendent of Nurses 


$9 5th 7 5 MEN—WO 


MEN — 
EARN $25 TO $75 A WEEK 
Turn your hour to dollars taking or- 
AWEEK ian Pe our sock aw ge nal materials 
FULL TIME- 
Th ll thems.ives. Refined, easy, and profit- 
SPARE TIME aa yeaa poe dnonn san 2a Ask for oso 


(latest fabrics and patterns), hosiery, 
MITCHELL & CHURCH Co. Inc. DEPT. 110, BINGHAMTON.N.Y. 









handkerchiefs, etc. Just show samples. 





cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 


live on the Pacific Coast. 


Duplicate copies cannot 


be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


‘promptly to insure receipt of the August issue 


fore it is sold out.’” We cannot begin subsc 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or B 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. 
not received. 


Subscriptions 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 


be- 
rip- 
al- 
ank 
car- 


Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 


CuicaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Buildi 


ng 





















Shake Sprinkle 
It Into It Into 
Your he 
Shoes Foot-Bath 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 


THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING 
POWDER FOR THE FEET 


Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
calluses and sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. 
MAKES TIGHT OR NEW SHOES FEEL EASY. 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing or 
walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by 
our Army and Navy during the war. _ Trial 
package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent 
FREE. Address, 

ALLEN’S FOOT -EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 



































Tea = ae 
BOYS! @ 
MONEY ALL YOUR OWN “e< 
Movies, ball games, the circus, unite —iie 
you ever have. money enough to go ‘round? 
YOU CAN. Earn it each week by selling 
The Saturday Evening Post to your friends 
(in U. S. A.). We'll help you start. Write 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 
667 Independence Sq. 4) Philadelphia, Penna. 


















Mail This Coupon 


Help me to get started! 
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— Street or R. F. D._ 
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E Cite... = 
Campbell’s RAPID o ELECTRIC 
Range and Fireless om’ 


Cooker Combined 


Exactly what you've been waiting for—the 
Automatic Rapid Electric Fireless Range has 
double Electric grill for frying, 17’’ oven 
for baking, large electric fireless cooker 
for boiling. Electricity starts cooking. 
It automatically shuts off and fireless 
cooker principle finishes the cooking. 
No special wiring required. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 





For sale at all Sc and 
10cstores, hardware, 


stores, 


- QUICK 
TO STICK 


SOLD TO HOLD 
10¢-I5¢ SIZES 


MECORMICK & CO. 


Baltimore 


CLARK'S 6TH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb “‘Laconia"’, Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 days. 

$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania’’, 
Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 
days, $600 to $1700. Longest experienced management. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

















ANT WORK .2 women 2? 


Earn$18to$60 a week Retouching photos. Men or women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guaranteeemploy- 
boy band Paseich erena Ouies Fees. Limited offer. Writeto- 
ee Z Mf suvslopes, $3.5 100 Visit- 


Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road,Chicago 
| edding is, $1.00. Waite for samples. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING £ Th een St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








100 in script mag etating two 
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AMSUTTA 


FINE FABRI@GS 


_Lustecsheex 
a NOOR 








Woven by the makers of the famous Wamsutta Percale Sheets and Pillow Cases 





NAINSOOK for znfants’ clothes 


ECAUSE it is so very 

light in weight, smooth 
and soft for baby’s delicate 
skin, Wamsutta Nainsook 
is favored by mothers for 
infants’ clothes. Its use is 
further enhanced by an un- 
usual strength affording a 
real economy. 


ROM PARIS, from the 

world’s fashion author- 
ities comes the ever popular 
vogue for fine cotton fabrics 
of soft silk-like texture. 
Today, American women are 
making smart underthings 
and lovely infants’ clothes 
from two beautiful American ' 
fabrics—Wamsutta Lustersheer 
and Wamsutta Nainsook— 
woven by the makers of the 
famous 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 





WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Lovelier even than fine linen they cost very 
much less. By the Millard test WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE is stronger after the equivalent 
of 6 years of laundering than any of 24 
other leading brands tested. 


i white and a variety of 
plain colors with stripes, 
its mercerized finish is so 
silk-like that Wamsutta 
Lustersheer is exquisite for 
dainty underthings as well 
as for summer frocks and 
small children’s clothes. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 





LUSTERSHEER for underthings 
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How to escape the commonplace troubles 
that soft food brings to gums 


troubles are due to soft and 
creamy food. There is no doubt 
yy chat this food of yourstakes from 
I your gums the exercise that na- 
ture Reg, upon to keep the blood within 
their walls in healthy circulation. 





These facts are known. They are attested 
by highest authority. 


But, since your food fails as a stimulator 
of the gingival tissue, is there anything which 
will help to repair the lack and to keep your 
gums in a sound and healthy condition? 


Yes, there is. Massage. Ipana Tooth Paste. 
With these aids, you can, in just a minute or 
twoa day, build the health of your gums when 
and while you brush your teeth. 


Repairing the damage that soft food does 


“We can safely infer,” says an emi- 
nent British authority, “that inefh- 
cient mastication is a potent cause of 
pyorrhea; and the chief cause of in- 
efficient mastication being the 
eating of soft foods,we mustalso 
conclude that the latter practice 
is chiefly responsible for the dis- 
ease in question.” 


Today, dentists are thorough- 
ly awake to the importance of 
proper care of the gums. At 
home as well as abroad, dental 
opinion checks on this point: 
that if we are to keep our gums 
in health, stimulation and mas- 
sage of the gums must be made a part.of 
the daily care we give our teeth. Impor- 
tant as it is to keep the enamel of our 
teeth clean and white, that alone is not 
enough. 

The simplest and best way to care for 
your gums is through massage and the use 
of Ipana Tooth Paste. As you clean your 


You must care for your gums 
as well as your teeth 














































teeth, pass your brush 


your gums toward your 
teeth, not away from 
them. In addition, 
many practitioners or- 
der a finger massage of 
the gums with Ipana 
aftertheregularbrush- 
ing with Ipana. 


How massage with 
Ipana helps to build 
sound gums 
For, because of its tonic effect, Ipana helps 
the massage. This it can do because of the 
presence of ziratol, an antiseptic hemo- 
static known and used by dentists through- 
out the country. It is ziratol that gives 
Ipana its remarkable power to tone and 
to strengthen weak, undernourished gum 

tissue. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. $75 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TooTH 
Paste without charge or obligation on my part. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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City STATE 
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Modern food, soft and creamy, deprives the gums of wholesome stimulation 


gently but firmly over . 


IVAN 






Ipana is an aid to the dentist, not a sub- 
stitute for him. Ask him about its proper- 
ties, its fine cleansing power, its delicious 
taste. Then switch to it for one month. See 
for yourself how good, how effective, it 
really is. 

Get a tube of Ipana today 


Despite the coupon on this page, the best 
thing to do is to get a large tube at your 
nearest drug store. The ten-day tube can 
only start the good work. A full-size tube, 
which will last fora hundred brushings, will 
show you the start of firmer, harder, health- 
ier gums and a clean, sweet and wholesome 
mouth. eles 


2 e 


Perhaps your own toothbrush seldom “shows 
pink ”— perhaps it never does. Still, the best 
time to fight gum troubles is before they start. 
You can build no better foundation for the 
health — present and future—of your gums 
and teeth than to brush them twice daily with 
this delicious dentifrice. 
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| Shopping for meat 


(Lamb Roasts) 
Send for Swift & Company recipes 


Leg of lamb is not the only cut that makes The publishing of these charts on different 
a good lamb roast. As you may see from this kinds of meat is part of Swift & Company’s 
chart, there are many others from which to service: first, to supply you—wherever you Lamb Rattle 
choose. The meat in every one of these cuts may be—with choice, fresh meat; second, to 

1 is delicate in flavor and rich in nourishment. help you to enjoy this meat in the greatest 4 Breast 6 Shoulder 
An additional advantage—you can buy many possible variety. Our large volumeofbusiness 5 Shank 7 Neck 
of these other roasts at a considerable sav- alone enables us to give you this service, 
ing. Ask your dealer to cut you one of the since our profit from all sources averages 











2 fine roasts shown in this chart. only a fraction of a cent a pound. 
“< ~ _— 
3 Re 2 

























U.S. Inspected & Passed 


When you buy meats look for 
the U. S. inspection stamp on 
the wholesale cuts 


Long Lamb Saddle 
1 Leg 2 Loin 3 Rib 


Boneless 
Lamb Roll Roast 


Consists of cuts 4, 5,6 and 7 on dia- 
Sramat upper right. These econom- 
ical cuts are known as lamb rattle. 
When boned and rolled as shown 
here, they make a tempting roast 









Lamb Breast & Shank 
for roasting 
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Free! interesting new menus and recipes 


Wouldn’ t you like to know interesting, new ways 
to serve these cuts of lamb? We have a whole 
new set of recipes, conveniently printed on 
cards (similar to previous Beef and Pork 
recipe cards) which we would be glad to send 
you free. Address Home Economics Dept., 


Swift & Company, Chicago 

















Lamb Rib Roast 


P Swift & Company c= 
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GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 



















The pattern 
on the floor 
is No. 548. 





“It’s as pretty —— SS 2 = * | ‘a | Bry, . a is tee 


No. 552 
a pattern as I’ve seen!”’ 


You'll go far before you find another 
low-priced floor-covering that offers as 
many beautiful patterns as there are in 
Congoleum Go/d-Seal Art-Rugs. But 
among discriminating women beauty in 
a rug must be accompanied by assured 
service and sound value. That’s why 
Congoleum Rugs are so popular. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


For in addition to the unusual variety 
of lovely designs that they offer—motifs 
and colors that are sure to please every 
taste—their high quality is guaranteed 
by a money-back pledge of satisfaction. 

These modern, sanitary floor-cover- 
ings are waterproof through and through. 
Their smooth, seamless surface is so 
sturdy that nothing can penetrate or 


GOLD-SEAL 


_ArtT-RUGS 







stain it. Just a few strokes of a damp 
mop make the bright colors gleam with 
sparkling cleanliness. 

Congoleum Art-Rugs lie flat without 
bothersome fastening—they never ruffle 
at the edges or curl up at the corners. 


Yet with all these many advantages 
you will find them to be surprisingly 
low in price. 


6 x9 ft.$ 9.40 The patterns illus- 11/53 ft.$ .60 


i pa trated are made 

ex Df; 11570 only in the five large iB, cart Ate ve MAE) 

9 x9 ft. 14.05. sizes. The smaller i ee 

9 x10% ft. 16.40 Tssare madeinde- 3 x4% ft. 1.95 
4 @ tt signs to harmonize 


9 x12 ft: 18.75 with them. 3 x6 ft. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward—tThere is only one 
“Congoleum.” It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold Seal pasted 
on the surface of every pattern. All “Seconds” 
are identified by a red label. 


As'the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as “Congoleum” is a violation of 
the law, we will pay $100 to any person who will 
secure evidence that will lead to the conviction of 
anyone guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it by the name 
“Congoleum” and look for the Gold Seal. 











Pattern 
No. 5/8 


Pattern 
No. 323 








